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HOULDER  BROTHERS  & CO.,  Ltd. 

Stcamsliiu  ©tonrrs,  jTrrtgiit  (fTontractors, 

PASSENGERS  BOOKED  TO  - ^ v 

ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Insuraucr,  auli  Cprtrrmg  Ijrokrrs. 

THE  HOULDER  LINE  STEAMERS. 

Specially  Constructed  for  Conveyance  of  . 

Passengers,  General  Cargo,  Frozen  Produce,  &c.,  to  and  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Africa,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  &c. 


Steamer. 

Tons 

Steam  ER 

Tons. 

HORNBY  GRANGE  

OVINGDEAN  GRANGE 

URMSTON  GRANGE  

langton  grange  

ORAYTON  GRANGE  (Twin  Screw) 

elstree  grange  

ROYSTON  GRANGE 

3,750 

3,700 

5,600 

9,200 

10,000 

6,000 

6,330 

B EACON  GRANGE  

R IPPINGHAM  GRANGE  

OSWESTRY  GRANGE  (Twin  Screw)  .- 
THORPE  GRANGE  

haversham  grange 

EVERTON  GRANGE 
SOUTHERN  CROSS 

6.300 
9,200 

10,000 
6,350 
11, 200 
11, 000 

7.300 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD 

SALOON 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 

CABINS  SITUATED  AMIDSHIPS.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


FARES 


To  DURBAN 
CAPETOWN 
LONDON 
LIVERPOOL 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  AT  THE 
OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY, 


1st  Class. 

£20/0/0 

£22/10/0 


2nd  Class. 

£15/0/0 

£15/15/0 


3rd  Class. 

£10/0/0 

£10/10/0 

£12/12/0 


£45/0/0  £30/0/0 


REDUCTIONS  FOR  FAMILIES. 


63,  PITT“STREET,  SYDNEY. 

12,  PALL  MALL,  S.ML  LONDON.  14,  ’WATER-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  30,  GORDON-STREFT 
GLASGOW.  .3.37,  CALLECUYO,  BUENOS  AIRES.  446,  CABLE  SAN  MARTIN 
ROSARIO,  GRAN  DOCK,  ENSENADA,  LA  PLATA. 

CAPETOWN  AND  DURBAN,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HEAD  OFFICE  : 146,  LEADENHALL-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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TREBECK,  SON,  & Co., 

gtorH  and  gtatlon  ^arnts, 

12,  O’CONNELL-ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1863. 


W£  make  a Speciality  in  selling:— 

STATIONS  Large  and  Small,  Freehold  or 
Leasehold,  Sheep  or  Cattle,  in  all  parts  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

The  42  years  that  we  have  been  in  business 
enables  us  to  give  the  best  and  most  reliable 
information  to  purchasers. 

Grazing  and  Agricultural  Farms. 

Store  and  Fat  Cattle.  ^ 

We  have  always  reliable  Drovers  on  hand  ready 
to  lift  large  lines  of  Stock. 

Latest  information  available  of  all  the  different 
Stock  Routes. 

TREBECK,  SON,  & Co. 

Also  sell  Fat  and  Store  Sheep,  Merino  Rams, 
Stud  Bulls,  and  have  an  efficient  Staff  for 
shipping  orders  to  any  part  of  the  World. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE 

MANUFACTURERS 


NORTH  OF  IRELAND  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Ltd,,  BELFAST, 

'The  Antiseptic  Liquid  Sheep  Dip  (non-poisonous». 
'The  Universal  powder  sheep  dip  (poisonous). 


THE  TASMANIAN  SHROPSHIRE  SH  E E P- BR  E E DE  RS  ASSOCIATION,  HOBART. 

(SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  THE  BEST  FOR  BREEDING  LAMBS  FOR  EXPORT.) 
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THE 

Gomniercial  Banking  Company  of  Syinoy,  Lii 

ESTABLISHED  - 1834. 


Capital  Paid-up 
Reserve  Fund 
Reserve  Liability 


£1,000,000  0 O 
1,100,000  O 0 
1,000,000  O O 
£3,100,000 


DIRECTORS: 

G.  J.  COHEN,  Ef5Q.,  Chairman.  Hon.  H.  B.  KATEE,  M L.C.,  Deputy  Chairman.  Hon,  H.  MOSES,  M.L.C. 
Hon.  EICHAED  .JONES,  M.L.C.  Hon.  P.  T.  HXJMPHERT,  M.L.C. 

Auditors : A.  H.  K.  MAXWELL,  Esq.,  and  W.  L.  DOCKER,  Esq. 

General  Manager : T.  A.  DIBBS. 

Assistant  Manager  and  Chief  Inspector:  Accountant : Branch  Accountant : 

T.  B.  GADEN.  A.  J.  SOUTAR.  J.  CLAYTON. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  SYDNEY— GEORGE-STREET. 


Chief  Irispedor  :~V.  B.  (JADEN. 


Eastern  Branch— Oxford-st. 
Exchange  Branch — 77,  Pitt-st. 
George-street  West 
King-st. 


Albury 

Alstonville 

Armidale 

Ballina 

Hangslow 

Barra  ba 

Bath  urst 

Bega 

Belliugen 

Berrigan 

Berry 

Bingara 

Blayney 

Bombala 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Bowraville 


Brisbane 

Bimdaberg 

Charleville 


Branches 

Inspe.clors:—W.  C.  B,  TTLEY,  H.  H.  MASSIF,  W.  H.  I’INHEY. 
Branches  in  Sydney: 

Leichhardt  Pitt  and  Bathurst  Sts. 

Newtown  Redfern 

North  Sydney  Southern  Franch — Haymarhet, 

Paddington  George-st.  Soith 

Branches  in  New  South  Wales: 


Waterloo  and  Alexandria 


Braidwood 

Coramba 

Gumiing 

Moruya 

Parramatta 

Brewarrina 

Corowa 

May 

Moss  Vale 

Paterson 

Bundarra 

Cowra 

Inverell 

Mudgee 

Penrith 

Camden 

Cudal 

Kempsey 

Murrumhnrrali 

Picton 

Campbelltown 

Delegate 

Kiama 

Murrurundi 

Port  Macquarie 

Candelo 

Dubbo 

Lismore 

Murwillumbab 

Queanbeyan 

Canowiudra 

Dungog 

Lithgow 

Muswellhrook 

Quirindi 

f’arcoar 

Forbes 

Liverpool 

Narromine 

Raymond  Ter- 

Casino 

Germanton 

Lockhart 

Narrandera 

race 

Cessnock 

Gilgaiulra 

Maclean 

Narrabri 

Richmond 

Chatswood 

Gladstone 

Maitland 

Newcastle 

Robertson 

Cobar 

Glen  Innes 

Manilla 

Nowra 

Scone 

Condobolin 

GoulbiuTi 

Milton 

Nymagee 

Shellharbour 

Cooma 

Grafton 

Mittagong 

Nyngan 

Singleton 

Coonamble 

Granville 

Molong 

Orange 

Tamworth 

Cootamundra 

Gundagai 

Moree 

Pambu^a 

Taree 

Coraki 

Gnnnedah 

Morpeth 

Parkes 

Temora 

Branches  in  Queensland: 

Childers 

Fortitude  Valley 

Ingham 

Mackay 

Rockhampton 

CunnamuJla 

Geraldton 

Longreach 

Maryborough 

Thargomindah 

Dalby 

Gladstone 

Branch 

in  London 

18 

Birchin-lane,  E.C. 

Tocumwal 

Trangie 

Tumut 

Wagga  Wagga 

Walcha 

Walgett 

Wallerawang 

Warialda 

W arren 

Wee  Waa 

Wellington 

Wilcannia 

Windsor 

Winghani 

W oliongong 

Tass 

Tonng 


Toowoomba 

Townsville 


Direclurs:—V.  H.  DANGAR,  Esq.  B.  W.  LEVY,  Esq.  Hon.  H.  S.  LITTLETON. 

F.  A.  SCRIVENER,  Manager. 

London  Bankers  BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  lAMITED. 


AGENTS  : 


ENGLAND — London:  London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  Ltd. 
Liverpool:  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Ltd.  Manchester:  Williams 
Deacon’s  Bank,  Ltd. 

IRELAND — National  Bank,  Ltd.,  and  Branches  j Belfast 
Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Branches. 

SCOTLAND-Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd.,  and 
Branches. 

VICTORIA — Bank  of  Victoria,  Ltd.,  and  Branches;  National 
Bank  of  Australasia.,  Ltd.;  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia, 
Ltd.  ; Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Ltd. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA — National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Ltd., 
and  Branches;  Bank  of  Adelaide. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA — National  Bank  of  Australasia,  Ltd., 
and  Branches ; Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Ltd.,  and 
Branches. 

TASMANIA — The  Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Ltd.,  and 
Branches, 


NEW  ZEALAND — National  Bank  of  N.Z.,  Ltd.,  and  Branches. 
VANCOUVER — The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 
MONTREAL — Bank  of  Montreal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

NEW  YORK— Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  & Co. ; Bank  of  Montreal. 
CHICAGO — Bank  of  Montreal. 

VALPARAISO — Banco  de  Chile. 

INDIA,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AND  SINGAPORE— The  Chartererl 
Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China ; Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation : The  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Ltd. 
CEYLON — The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 
BATAVIA — The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China. 
MAURITIUS — Messrs.  Scott  & Co. 

HONOLULU — Messrs.  Bishop  & Co. 

EGYPT— Bank  of  Egypt,  Ltd.,  Credit  Lyonnais. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd., 
and  Branches  : The  Bank  of  Africa,  Ltd. 


And  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 
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RITCHIE  BROTHERS 

Auburn,  New  South  'Wales. 


RITCHIE  BROTHERS'  MANUFACTORY,  AUBURN. 


A1  a 12  ufa  cturers 


OF 


Railway  Carriages, 
Waggons,  Tram-cars, 


&C.,  ALSO 


Agricuitora!  implements,  fi 
^ Ceneraf  Ironwork.  I* 


INCLUDING 


Sole  Makers  of 
PATENT  LUCERNE 
DIGGER  and  . . 

CULTIVATOR.  . . 


Single  and  Multiple  Ploughs,  all  patterns. 
Stump  Jump  Ploughs  2,  3,  4,  and  5 Furrows, 
Wool=presses,  Sheep=dipping  Baths,  &c. 


RITCHIE  BROTHERS,  Auburn,  New  SouEh  Wales. 
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1 liil 

PIONEER  llli| 

LEATHER  1^^^ 

i\mm 

tinliS 

ELTIHliiai 

Made  from  the  very  best  AUSTRALIAN  OX  HIDES. 

GUARANTEED  EQUAL  TO  ANY  IMPORTED. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  ' 


J.  C.  LUDOWICI  & SON,  Ltd., 

1 17,  York=street,  Sydney,  opp.  Markets. 


Champion  Imported  Strain  of  . . 

Pure-bred  Improved 

BERKSHIRE  “ 


The  following  recently-imported  Sd'UD  PIGS  are  now 
located  in  my  Breeding  Pens,  directed  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  Breeders  in  England,  viz.  : — 

STALL  PITTS  CAPTAIN,  by  Handy  Jack,  9,835,  ex  Lady  Orme,  10,521. 

STALL  PITTS  PRETTY  MAID,  by  Leibeg,  9,843,  ex  Linement,  8,875. 

HIGHLAND  NATTY  SUSAN.  HIGHLAND  DAME  RUFFLES.  HIGHLAND  ROSY  DIMPLE. 


Weaners  for  Sale  from  the  above  at  reasonable  prices. 
Pedigrees  and  full  particulars  on  application. 


L.  L.  RAMSAY,  Ramsay’s  Chambers,  58,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney. 
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Galvanized  Corrugated 
^ Plain  Sheet  Iron. 


o 


Brand. 


Best  Quality  for  Curving  and 
Working  Up. 

Heaviiy  Galvanized. 


Approved  by  Government  Architects 
and  Railway  Departments  in  all  the 
Commonwealth  States. 


“RESISTEEL” 
FENCING  WIRE. 


Yamished. 


Galvanized, 


A SUPERIOR  ENGLISH  OVAL  STEEL  WIRE, 

strong,  Tough,  and  Pliable. 


It  is  similar  in  strengtli  to  an  ordiuaiy  No.  8 Wire. 

It  gives  praetieally  double  tlie  leugtli  of  a No.  8 Wire. 

It  costs  per  mile  cousideraldy  less  tliau  an  ordinary  No.  8 Wire. 

It  saves  about  50%  in  trausit  (barges  when  compared  with  No.  8 Wire. 

Manufactured  by  RICHARD  JOHNSON  & NEPHEW,  Ltd., 

SOLD  BY  MERCHANTS  AND  - - Manchester,  England. 

STOREKEEPERS  EVERYWHERE. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to — 

R.  JOHNSON,  CLAPHAM,  & MORRIS,  Ltd., 

78,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney;  231,  Elizabeth-st.,  Melbourne.  \)fi 
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I Holiday  Cniises  • | 


Through  . 

Picturesque  Islands 


Burns,  Philp,  & Co.,  Ltd., 

10,  Bridge-street, 

SYDNEY. 

? 


The  . . 

South 

Sea 

Islands 

offer 

the 

only 

OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  MODERN 

TRAVEL 

amongst 

PRIMITIVE 

PEOPLE 

and 

BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY 
in  comfort 
and  at 

REASONABLE 

COST. 


Send  for  our  PAMPHLET  about  - - - 

NEW  HEBRIDES  SETTLEMENT 


NEW  SOUTH  'WALKS.— A GUIUE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 


^ Every  SETTLER  must  have 

• MACHINERY 


t 


OF 

SOME  KIND 


f 


f For  Good,  Sound  Practical  ADVICE, 

BEST  VALUES,  and  Straightforward  Dealing 
in  this  line, 

YOU  CANNOT  DO  BETTER 

Than  try  this  Old  Established  Firm 

JOHN  W.  tIAFFRAY, 

Engineer  dc  Machineiy  Merchant, 

Eqilitable  Bilildiiigs,  George-st  (o""),  SYDNEY, 

The  Price  of  my  Pre-eminence  is  Constant  Vigiiance.  . . 


I 


n 


Woo/,  Sheepskins,  Hides,  Opossum 
Skins,  Kangaroo  & Rabbit  Skins 


PURCHASED  BY 


c 

>rC 


W.  Mofflin  & Co., 

184,  186,  KENT-ST.,  SYDNEY. 


Highest  Market  Prices  Paid. 
Xo  Commission  Chartred. 


Settlements  within  Twenty-four 
Hours  of  receiving  Goods. 


TALLOW,  LLORNS,  BARK,  and  all  other  Produce  wanted  in  any  Quantity 


Write  to  above  Address  for  Address  Labels  and  Price  Lists. 


Guaranteed  Skin  Preservative  suppiied  at  Lowest  Rates. 


uri 

r,  I 
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Daily  Telegraph 


Is  the  Paper 

For  the  /Han  on  the  Land 


“ THE  SOIL” 

Its  Settlement  and  Production. 

Written  by  Experts  every  day  for  The  Farmer,  The  Settler, 

and  The  Pastoralist. 

Trustworthy  Produce  and  Stock  Market  Reports, 
English  and  Australian  Wool  Letters, 

. . and  . . 

What’s  being  done  on  the  Land For  Business, 


Every  Day  News 

Quick,  Crisp,  Graphic,  and  Reliable 

from  all  the  world  over — 

For  the  leisure  hour. 
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CLAYTON  & SHUTTLEWORTH’S 


r 


<r~ 


I 


Steam  - - 

TRACTION  ENGINES, 
ROAD  LOCOMOTIVES, 
PORTABLE  ENGINES, 
Thrashing  Machines, 
Centrifugal  Pumps, 


Spcciall3'  fitted  to  suit  Australian  i-equirenients,  foi'  Genei'al  Farm  Work,  for 

Hauling,  Pumping,  Sawing, 
Irrigating,  Clearing,  Ploughing. 


HAE BISON  MCGREGOR'S  BINDERS  and  MOWERS. 


THE  BLACKSTONE  OIL  ENGINE 


'Hie  Most  t |»-to-(late  on 

I'HK  WORLirS  MARKKT. 

* 

Winner  of  Ifoyal  Agricultui'al  Society  (England) 
latest  Medal. 

* W: 

No  electric  l)attery.  No  lain])  when  working. 

Siiii|>le.  Economical.  Reliable. 

Alisolutely  no  danger. 

NO  SPARKS.  ^ 


W.&A.M^ARTHUR.Ltd 


9 

OFFICE:  ••>»  Macqiiarie-nlace,  , 

STORES  Hay-si  reel , - - - y SVDNEY< 
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REGULAR  THREE-WEEKLY  SERVICE  BETWEEN  LONDON 
AND  AUSTRALIA,  via  south  Africa. 


Higliest  Class  Steamers 
on  the  Route. 

Q ® 

FIRST  AMD  THIRD  CLASS 
PASSENGERS, 

O Q 

Under  arrangement  with 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


, Ltd,'  or  'GEORGE  THOMPSON  & Co,  Ltd, 

' ( LONDON. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE, 


GOVERNMENT  for  - 
carriage  of  - - - 

IMMIGRANTS  AT  - 
LOW  RATES. 

Q O 

FULL  KIT  PROVIDFD, 

© Q 

For  particulars  ot  FARES,  &c., 
apply  to— 

DALGETY  & Co. 

At  all  Australian  Ports. 


MONTHLY  SAILINGS  BETWEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  AUSTRALIA, 

VIA  SOUTH  AFRICA.  12,000  ton  Twill  Screw  Steainer.s— 

IFRIC,’'  “lIEOIt,”  » PERSIC, •’  ••  RIMC.-  anil  ••  SlEVIf. 


Only  one  class  of 
aeeomniodatiou. 

Every  Comfort  and 
Convenience. 

Large  Promenade 
Deck,  Smoking 
and  Reading 
Rooms. 

Tlirough  Booking 
to  New'  York, 
Boston,  \e. 

For  particulars  of  FARES, 
&c,,  apply  to— 

DALGETY  & COMPANY,  Ltd  _ ^ all  Australian  Ports , or 
ISMAY,  IMRIE,  & COMPANY,  Liverpool  and  London. 


THE  ABERDEEN  LINE. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES. 


WORTHINGTON  PUMP  COMPANY,  LTD 

WORTHINGTON. 

32  & 34,  CIarence-st.„  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


TRADE  MARK.. 


WORTHINGTON 

Pumps 


I rrio  a ti on  Purp  oses. 
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FRANCIS  CRAGO  & SONS, 


Flour  Aiillers, 


SiMlI  AHD 


® um  ly^  40^  Ik  a 


?) 

(L 


CASH  BUYERS  of  Wheat 
in  any  qilaniity. 


-'=5  (f===i5  g=====A) 


II 

ll 

==^h 

BRUNTON  & COMPANY, 

Flour  Millers, 

SYDNEY  and 
MELBOURNE. 

7 



^ 

..  . . * f i 

Weekly  Output 

Awarded  Only 

furujix  lurLsl 

10^000  S3CkS<  1'^  STEEL  ,^1 

Cold  Medal. 

A.y»  j 

^ SYDNEY  OFFICE;  189,  ' 

1 

Clarence-street. 

II 

NEW  RfiUTH  WALES.— A CUTDE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 


^artfultural,  Jjrriaatlon,  and  ^inm 

ENGINEERS. 


ADDRESS:  CLYDE  WORKS,  GRANVILLE,  N.S.W. 
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183^“'  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited. 


Paid-up  Capital  £1,500,000 

Reserve  Funds 1,070,000 


(Of  which  £650,000  invested  in  Consols  ; £200,000  in  Local  Loans ; £150,000 
in  National  War  Loan,  1900;  balance  employed  in  the  business  of  the  Bank.) 

Together £2,570,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors 3,000,000 

£5,570,000 

Head  Office:  71,  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Akthdr  Flower,  Ks(].,  Chairman. 
Arthur  P.  Blake,  Ksf|. 

Charles  K.  Bright,  Fsq  , C.M.L. 
John  Oennistoun,  Esq. 

Trustees:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lo 


Jjirectors : 

Chas.  Arthur  Galton,  Es((. 
William  0.  Gilchrist,  Ksip 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hillingdon. 
William  R.  Mewburn,  Esq. 

Hi I.LINGDON,  The  Hon.  Pasooe  G 
Mana.ger : A.  C.  WILLIS. 


Charles  Parbury,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G, 
Henry  P.  Sturgis,  Esq. 

Gi.yn,  Arthur  Fi.ower,  Esq. 


Rankers:  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND  and  MESSRS.  GLVN, 


Mll.LS,  CURRIE,  AND  COMPANY. 


(U)LONIA  h ESTA  BLTS  HMEyT. 


General  Manager : S.  HALLxVMORE. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Inspector:  A.  H.  Chambers. 

Sgrlney  Manager : H.  F.  Sendey. 


Sydney 

Cowra 

Parkes 

George-street 

Deniliquin 

Tamworth 

Hay  market 
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Preface 


Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  acting  on  the  general 
instructions  of  the  Premier  (Hon.  J.  PI.  Carruthers,  M.L.A.),  I planned  a work  which 
would  give,  in  a concise  form,  such  general  information  about  New  South  Wales  as  would 
be  desired  by  a person  proposing  to  emigrate  from  the  Old  World  to  the  State,  or  needed 
by  an  immigrant  on  arriving  here  with  his  wile  and  family.  This  “ Guide  for  Immigrants 
and  Settlers,”  as  originally  forecast,  was  divided  into  thirty  chapters,  and  the  assistance  of 
competent  men  in  the  Public  Service  was  invoked  to  supply  the  expert  information  needed. 
'Phe  numerous  inquiries  received  in  this  Department  since  the  policy  of  assisted  immigration 
was  initiated  in  January,  1906,  have  given  me  further  clues  to  the  varied  kinds  of  hints 
likely  to  be  asked  for,  and  ever)-  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  make  this  publication  as 
complete  as  possible  for  the  purpose  in  view,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  making 
separate  and  individual  replies  to  the  many  inquiries  from  Europe  and  America,  for  minute 
details  about  our  conditions  of  life  in  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  the  chapters  as  supplied 
to  us  had  to  be  remodelled,  others  re-written.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Percy  PIunter  was 
appointed  Editor  of  Publications,  and  the  work  of  co-relating  the  diverse  views,  rectifying 
' overlapping  functions,  and  correcting  obsolete  statistics,  fell  into  a relentless  journalist’s 
capable  hands.  Credit  has  been  given  in  every  case  where  due,  the  author’s  name  appearing 
cP  at  the  head  of  each  article  contributed  by  an)-  officer  or  other  person  outside  this  Depart- 
ment. Eor  the  articles  not  signed  the  editor  and  myself  are  responsible.  The  only  “other 
persons”  above  referred  to  are  Professor  Ander.son  Stuart,  Mr.  H.  G.  McKinney,  and 
Mr.  W.  Hessel  Hall.  To  the  first  has  to  be  credited  the  chapter  on  Health,  which  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  fathers  and  mothers  newly  come  to  settle  amongst  us ; to  the 
second  gentleman  we  owe  the  useful  notes  on  Irrigation,  the  outcome  of  his  experience 
first  as  an  engineer  in  India,  and  afterwards  as  Chief  Engineer  for  Wffiter  Conservation 
in  this  State  ; and  to  the  last-mentioned  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  article  on 
Bee-keeping,  the  result  of  his  own  practical  and  successful  labours  at  the  Lapstone  Apiary, 
cfl  on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  Emu  Plains.  Perhaps  the  simple  facts  now 
stated  will  adequately  account  for  any  small  discrepancies  in  facts  and  in  figures  that  may 
^ have  escaped  the  editorial  eye,  also  for  some  want  of  homogeneitv  in  the  plan  of  treatment, 
and  diversity  of  tone,  spirit  and  flavour.  I’his  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  corrected  by  our  own 
efforts,  aided  by  criticism  friendly  and  otherwise  ; and  when  the  present  edition  of  7,000 
copies  shall  have  been  placed  by  the  Immigration  Officer  of  the  Agent-General’s  Office  in 
London,  we  shall  bring  out  a new  edition  which  will,  we  confidently  trust,  be  more  worthy 
of  our  excellent  subject  and  our  own  aspirations.  d'he  part  of  the  book  with  which  we 
feel  that  we  have  most  cause  to  be  satisfied  is  the  illustrations,  which  were  made  from 
photographs,  most  of  which  were  got  specially  for  this  work  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Government  Printer  (Mr.  W.  A.  Gullick).  If  there  be  any  inappropriate  views  in  this 
edition,  they  will  be  replaced  in  the  next  one  by  new'  and  striking  pictures  of  t\pical 
industrial  scenes,  now  being  procured  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 

d'he  experience  of  the  needs  of  immigrants  and  settlers,  which  we  expect  to  gain 
during  the  coming  year,  wall  doubtless  suggest  many  additions  to  and  amendments  of  the 
letterpress.  ^ ^ ANDERSON, 

July,  1906.  Director,  Intelligence  Department 
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Chapter  1. 

Historical. 


By  F.  M.  BLADEN,  F.R.G.S., 

BARRISTER  AT-LAW. 


HE  history  of  New  South  Wales  as  a British  possession 
commenced  on  28th  April,  1770,  when  Captain  Cook, 
accompanied  by  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander, 
landed  at  Kurnell  on  the  southern  shore  of  Botany 
Bay,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  King  George  the  Third. 

Eighteen  years  afterwards  Governor  Fhilliji 
arrived  from  England,  and  at  Sydney  Cove,  Port 
Jackson,  founded  a settlement,  repeating  Captain 
Cook’s  act  of  taking  possession.  The  first  few  years  were  spent  in  struggling  against  adverse 
conditions.  Poor  and  scanty  food,  insufficient  and  inferior  clothing,  defective  implements 
and  tools,  and  a narrow  strip  of  unproductive  coastland,  were  amongst  the  principal 
obstacles  with  which  the  first  settlers  had  to  contend.  In  1792,  Governor  Phillip,  worn  out 
by  the  strain  of  undi\dded  responsibilities,  returned  to  England. 


CAPTAIN  COOK’S  LANDING-PLACE. 


Practically  speaking,  the  Colony,  during  Phillip’s  administration,  lived  on  the  rations 
received  from  England.  There  were  a few  small  farms  on  the  Parramatta  and  Lane  Cove 
Rivers,  but  they  contributed  very  little  to  the  food  supply. 


Major  Grose  (Acting-Governor  during  Phillip’s  absence),  may  be  said  to  have  initiated 
the  agricultural  and  farming  industry.  He  gave  to  his  officers  farm  lands  and  labourers,  and 
encouraged  them  to  cultivate  maize  and  wheat,  purchasing,  for  the  Government  stores,  their 
harvests  at  prices  as  high  as  10s.  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  5s.  per  bushel  for  maize.  Early 
in  1794,  he  sent  twenty-two  pioneer  farmers  up  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Upper  Hawkesbury 
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River.  Their  small  thirty-five  acre  blocks  covered  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  of  Pitt  Reach. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  was  immediate. 

Major  Grose  reported  in  April,  1794,  that  “ whatever  they  have  planted  has  grown  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance.”  In  August  of  the  same  year  their'  numbers  had  increased  to  seventy  ; 
in  June,  1795,  the  farms  extended  for  thirty  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  settlers 

and  their  famihes 
numbered  .304 
persons.  In  June, 
1799,  the  popula- 
tion  at  the 
Hawkesbury  was 
955,  nearly  all  of 
them  being  free 
settlers.  At  this 
time,  and  for 
many  years  after- 
wards, the  rich 
flats  flanking  the 
Hawkesbury  and 
Nepean  Rivers 
constituted  the 
granary  of  the 
Colony  ; in  fact, 
in  some  years  the 

crops  were  so  plentiful  that  the  small  marketjat  the  capital  of  Sydney  was  glutted. 

In  the  matter  of  live  stock,  the  early  settlers  were,  if  anything,  less  fortunate.  In 
September,  1788,  Governor  Phillip  wrote  that  while  their  hogs  and  poultry  were  thriving, 
only  one  sheep,  out  of  seventy  purchased  at  the  Cape,  remained.  The  whole  of  the  cattle  were 
either  dead  or  lost.  From  this  time  until  September,  1791,  the  Colony  was  practically  destitute 
of  horned  live  stock.  In  that  month  Lieutenant-Governor  King  landed  from  H.M.S.  “ Gorgon  ” 
with  18  head  of  cattle  and  59  sheep  from  the  Cape.  In  April,  1793,  some  swine,  one  calf,  and 
four  sheep  were  landed  from  the  Californian  coast.  In  March,  1795,  the  oflicers  imported  from 
the  Cape  74  horses  and  12  sheep. 

In  1795  a large  herd  of  wild  cattle  were  found  in  the  Cow  Pasture  (Camden)  district.  They 
were  the  progeny  of  the  Cape  cattle  which  had  wandered  into  the  bush  and  been  lost,  soon  after 
Phillip  landed.  In  1797,  Captain  Waterhouse  and  Lieutenant  Kent  brought  from  the  Cape 
a number  of  pure  bred  Spanish  merino  sheep.  From  this  year  the  production  of  high-class 
wool  may  be  said  to  date.  The  total  live  stock,  including  that  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
was  at  this  time  as  follows  : — Cattle,  327 ; sheep,  2,457.  In  ten  years  (1807)  it  had  risen  to 
6,643  and  25,260  respectively. 


THE  LANDING  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK.  [From  an  oil  painting  hu  Phillips  Fox. 
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In  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  the  British  Government  spared  no 
The  Early  pains  to  settle  men  of  means  upon  the  soil.  To  the  intending  emigrant 
Settler.  commanding  a minimum  sum  of  £500,  exceptional  inducements  were  given. 

Free  passages  were  provided  for  himself,  his  family,  and  servants  ; his  goods, 
furniture,  and  stock  were  carried  free,  and  when  he  landed  he  was  given  a free  grant  pro- 
portionate to  his  capital  ; convict  servants  were  assigned  to  him,  and  for  some  time  after 
landing  rations  were  furnished  from  the  public  store  ; and  finally,  at  harvest  time,  the  Govern- 
ment storekeeper  purchased  his  surplus  wheat  and  maize.  In  this  way  the  fortunes  of  many 
families  of  present  day  prominence  were  founded  by  men  of  birth  and  culture.  The  remarkable 
healthiness  of  the  chmate,  particularly  the  absence  of  malarial  and  febrile  diseases,  from  which 
the  early  settlers  in  America  suffered  so  much,  was  a great  inducement  to  men  of  means 
and  retired  officers  in  England  and  India  to  emigrate  to  NeAv  South  Wales. 


;-rrn-rr 


SYDNEY  COVE  1800-1900. 
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In  1813  the  need  for  more  extensive  pastoral  land  was  accentuated  by  drought ; and, 
a route  having  been  discovered  over  the  Blue  Mountains  by  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson, 
an  immediate  exodus  of  settlers  and  stock  from  the  coastal  districts,  took  place. 

From  about  the  year  1820,  the  occupation  of  the  country  drained  by  the 
Occupying  Macquarie  and  Lachlan  Rivers  steadily  increased.  This  period  saw  the 
the  Interior,  birth  of  the  familiar  squatter.  In  the  first  instance  he  was  a trespasser 
on  Crown  lands  lying  beyond  the  confines  of  settlement.  Before  long 
his  existence  was  recognised  by  the  (Government,  and  a small  annual  license  fee  charged. 

With  incredible 
rapidity  these 
p ioneers  of 
civilisation 
penetrated  and 
occupied  the 
interior.  In 
1827  they  were 
on  the  sources 
of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  in  the 
south,  and 
northward  as 
far  as  the  Liver- 
pool Plains. 

The  period 
1831-41  saw 

enormous  increases  in  population  and  in  the  area  of  discovered  country.  In  the  former  year, 
the  population,  including  that  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  was  only  79,306;  at  the  close  of 
1841  it  had  increased  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  10  per  cent,  yearly,  and  amounted  to 
206,095.  This  increase  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember  that  it  occurred 
long  before  there  was  any  idea  that  gold  was  procurable.  It  was  before  the  partition  of  the 
mother  colony,  and  before  the  full  measure  of  political  autonomy  had  been  conceded.  The 
explorations  of  Sturt  and  Mitchell,  following  closely  on  those  of  Oxley,  Evans,  Meehan, 
Throsby,  Cunningham,  Hume,  and  Hovell,  had  thrown  New  South  Wales  open  as  far  Avest- 
ward  as  the  Darling,  and  southward  to  the  Lower  Murray ; in  addition,  the  nuclei  of  future 
colonies  were  forming  at  Port  Phillip,  Adelaide,  and  Swan  River,  and  an  enormous  area  of 
vacant  country  was  thus  made  available. 

These  facts  were  not  unknown  in  England,  and  afford  one  explanation 
Birth  of  the  why  so  many  hardy  and  venturesome  immigrants  arrived.  It  was  the 
Wool  Industry,  period  of  emigrants’  guides  and  handbooks,  in  which  the  high  wages  and 
broad  acres  of  Australia  were  painted  in  glowing  colours.  Another  great 
attraction  Avhich  Australia  possessed  at  this  time  was  its  growing  reputation  as  a country 


THE  cow  PASTURES— CAMDEN  DISTRICT. 
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eminently  suited,  by  climatic  and  other  conditions,  for  the  production  of  high-class  wool. 
The  credit  of  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  Australia  in  this  respect  belongs  to  John 
McArthur,  though  he  had  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  any  hand  in  the  importation  of  the 
first  merino  sheep. 

The  growth  of  the  wool  trade  at  this  stage  of  the.  Colony’s  history  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  184(.)  was  13,364,000  lb.,  as  compared  with 
1,893,000  lb.  in  1830,  and  99,OCK3  lb.  in  1820.  The  later  development  of  the  industry  will  be 
found  dealt  rvith  in  its  proper  place. 

The.  whale  and  seal  fisheries  in  the  early  days,  occupied  much  more  attention  than  is 
now  reahsed.  In  one  year  (1836)  the  export  of  oil,  skins,  &c.,  amounted  to  nearly  a million 
and  a quarter  sterling. 


The  estimation  in  which  Australia  was  held  in  England  in  the  forties 


The  period 
of  activity  in 
pastoral  occu- 
pations which 
marked  the 
close  of  the 
first  half  of 
the  century 
was  followed 
in  1851  by  the 

separation  of  Victoria,  and  the  discovery  in  the  same  year  of  gold  in  the  Bathurst  district. 
Popidation  flocked  to  the  Colony  in  unprecedented  numbers.  This  was  not  an  unmixed  and 


A Continent  as  (when  transportation  had  practically  ceased),  can  be  gathered  from  the 
a Gift.  statement  of  a contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  July,  1848  : — 
“ Australia  is  the  greatest  accession  to  substantial  power  ever  made  by 
England.  It  is  the  gift  of  a continent  unstained  by  war,  usurpation,  or  the  sufferings  of  a 
people.”  It  may  be  said  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  three  elements  contributed 
to  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  Colony — first,  the  existence  of  large  areas  of  good  and 
accessible  land,  suitable  both  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  occupation  ; second,  the  presence 
of  sufficient 


and  reliable 
markets,  both 
local  and 
foreign ; and 
third,  an  abun- 
dance of  cheap 
labour. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  FARMS  ON  THE  HAWKESBURY. 
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universal  advantage.  Labour  was  for  some  time  diverted  from  its  normal  channels,  and  the 
more  permanent  industries  of  the  country  suffered.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
affairs  of  the  State  righted  themselves.  In  two  years  (1851-3)  the  trade  of  the  Colony 
more  than  doubled  itself,  and  a general  revival  in  industries  and  agriculture  took  place. 

One  consequence  of  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth  which  marked 
Responsible  this  epoch  in  the  Colony’s  history,  was  a general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Government,  form  of  government,  culminating,  in  1856,  in  the  concession  of  responsible 
government.  This  was  a time  of  widespread  activity ; railways,  electric 
telegraphs,  postal  service,  and  steamship  communication  were  quickly  transforming  the  face 
of  the  country,  and  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  hfe. 

In  1859  the  last  division  of  the  mother  colony  took  place,  and  Queensland  was  proclaimed 
a separate  dependency. 

The  feverish  absorption  of  the  gold-mining  mania  was,  naturally,  followed 
The  Robertson  ^7  ^ period  of  reaction,  which  took  the  shape  of  a revival  of  the  agricultural 
Land  Act.  pastoral  activity  of  the  forties.  As  the  attractiveness  of  the  gold 

diggings  wore  off,  men  clamoured  for  land.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
meet  their  demands  under  the  old  system  of  auction  sales  ; and,  in  1861,  under  Sir  John 
Robertson’s  Land  Act,  they  were  allowed  to  select  and  occupy  their  holdings  before  they 
had  been  surveyed.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  subsequent  amending  Acts  will  be  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  bearing  on  the  Land  Laws  ; here  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  they  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Colony,  inasmuch  as  they 

tended  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  men  of  limited 
means  who  were  desirous  of  going  on  the  land. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a sketch 
so  brief  as  this  is,  to  deal  with  even  the  leading  facts 
in  our  history,  such  as  the  inception  and  extension  of 
our  railways,  the  history  of  our  educational  system, 
our  technical  colleges  and  university,  the  growth  of  a 
free  Press,  the  birth  and  condition  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  vast  mass  of  domestic  legislation  which  our 
statute  books  contain. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  present  day 
public  thought  has  been  the  growing  appreciation  of 
our  Imperial  responsibilities.  Evidences  of  this  were 
prominent  in  the  recent  Boer  war,  and  in  the  willing- 
ness expressed  by  men  of  every  shade  of  pohtical  belief  to  bear  a share  of  the  cost  of  our 
naval  defence.  Some  such  sentiment  as  this  was,  doubtless,  partly  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  federation  of  the  Australian  States. 
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Chapter  II. 


INew  South  Wales  as  a Field  for  the 
Immigrant  and  Settler. 


a field  for  immigration,  New  South  Wales,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous  of  the  Australias,  is  almost 
without  a rival.  To  the  man  in  Great  Britain,  thinking 
of  changing  his  home,  a journey  to  the  antipodes 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  something  of  a formidable 
undertaking.  Because  New  South  Wales  is  12,000  miles  distant  from  Europe,  he  may  be 
inclined  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  some  nearer  field  for  his  endeavour  to  carve 


A Brief  Resume  of  the  Resources  and  Industries 
of  the  State  — Prospects  for  Newcomers 
Cost  of  Living  — Food  Supply  — Attractive 
Tourist  Resorts. 


out  fortune  from  a new  and  kindly  territory.  But  the  thought  of  distance  should  not  deter 
him,  nor  turn  him  from  the  path  along  which  lies  the  most  material  advantage.  The 
modern  steamship,  palatial  in  size  and  appointments,  swift  almost  as  an  express  train,  and  as 
well  providored  as  a London  hotel,  reduces  the  12,000  miles’  voyage  to  a mere  holiday 
jaunt,  and  a most  pleasurable  one  at  that.  The  Australian  liner  traverses  no  dangerous 
waters,  encounters  no  icebergs,  and  never  lies  in  the  track  of  those  ocean  greyhounds  that  dash 
through  the  Atlantic  at  breakneck  pace,  oblivious  of  everything  but  the  chance  of  smashing 
the  record  for  the  trip.  The  voyage  from  England  to  Australia  is  eminently  a safe  one  ; it  is 
made  through  summer  seas,  where  every  prospect  is  novel  and  entrancing  ; it  brings  the 
voyager  into  touch  en  route  with  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world. 
As  a holiday  experience  it  is  unparalleled  ; as  an  educative  factor  it  is  of  great  importance. 


In  order  to  induce  the  British  agriculturist  to  try  his  fortune  in  New  South 
A Cheap  Wales,  the  Government  of  the  State  has  made  arrangements  with  several 
Voyage.  shipping  companies,  including  those  whose  mammoth  steamers  thread  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  call  at  the  wonderlands  of  Egypt  and  India  by  the  way, 
for  exceedingly  low  fares  to  cover  the  six  weeks’  voyage.  An  immigrant,  approved  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Agent-General  in  London,  may  be  carried  right  to  Sydney,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  for  from  £8  to  £12  third  class,  and  £28  second  class.  Thus,  by  the 
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liberal  provision  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  an  immigrant  may  enjoy  a wonderful 
holiday  journey  over  historic  routes,  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  which  will  never  vanish 
from  his  memory,  see  a number  of  strange  lands,  and  disembark  in  the  very  best  of  the  new 
‘ countries  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  £8.  He  will  meet  with  no  cold  weather  on  the 
journey,  and  light  clothing  will  sufhce  for  all  his  needs.  When  he  leaves  the  old  land  for  New 
South  Wales,  he  will  have  done  with  snow  and  sleet,  grey  skies,  and  biting  east  winds,  and 
will  enter  into  a heritage  of  glorious  sunshine  and  balmy  atmospheres. 


Now  what  has  New  South  Wales  to  offer  to  the  immigrant  ? It  offers 
What  N.S.W.  opportunities  both  to  the  man  with  and  to  the  man  without  capital.  It  is 
Offers.  the  land  of  rapid  advancement,  of  equal  opportunity.  A rich  reward  awaits 
application,  energy,  and  perseverance.  For  the  capitalist  there  are  many 
industries  and  avenues  of  activity  awaiting  exploitation.  A young,  vigorous,  and  fast-growing 

population  provide  an  expansive  home 
consumption  ; and  the  world’s  markets, 
owing  to  the  magnificent  lines  of  com- 
munication linking  Australia  with  the 
older  countries,  lie  within  easy  striking 
distance.  For  the  agriculturist  with  a 
small  capital  it  may  be  said  that  New 
South  Wales  possesses  nearly  20,000,000 
acres  of  good  virgin  wheat  land,  within 
the  20  inches  rainfall  belt,  awaiting 
settlement.  A large  proportion  of  this 
land  has  been  alienated  by  the  Crown, 
but  the  policy  of  the  Government  is 
now  to  resume  estates  suited  for  close 
settlement  and  wheat-farming,  and 
make  them  available  for  immigrants 

STEAMER  AND  BARGE,  MURRAY  RIVER.  loCal  Settlei'S.  Tllis  WOrlc  is  alsO 

being  done  privately,  and  a number  of 
big  estates  are  at  present  being  subdivided  in  various  districts  ; so  that  the  man  with  sufficient 
capital  to  enable  him  to  make  a start  with  a farm  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  procuring 
the  land  he  needs. 


The  terms  upon  which  the  land  is  sold,  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
The  Price  of  ]nivate  owners,  are  exceedinglv  liberal,  and  only  small  deposits  are  required. 
Land.  Land  that  is  siuted  for  wheat-growing  combined  with  grazing  will  fetch 
from  £2  to  £5  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity 
to  the  market,  whilst  land  that  is  best  adapted  to  dairying  and  maize-growing  will  bring  from 
£4  to  £20  per  acre.  In  most  cases  where  high  prices  are  asked,  it  will  be  found  that  the  farms 
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are  well  improved  and  ready  for  immediate  profitable  occupation.  Full  particulars  as  to  land 
available,  and  prices  and  terms,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  New  South  Wales  Agent- 
General,  125,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C.,  or  the  Intelligence  Department,  Phillip  and  Bridge 
streets,  Sydney.  It  may  be  felt  that  the  New  South  Wales  Government  should  emulate  the 
examples  of  other  Governments  and  make  a free  grant  of  land  to  immigrants  ; but  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  what  costs  nothing  is  worth  nothing.  There  is  land  in  New  South  Wales 
which  could  be  acquired  for  the  proverbial  song,  but  it  is  a long  way  from  the  railway  line, 
and  outside  the  area  where  the  practical  certainty  of  an  average  rainfall  of  20  inches  makes 
wheat-growing  profitable.  The  owner  of  a good  farm  in  the  New  South  Wales  wheat  belt  has 
an  asset  which  in  a few  years  will  make  him  a prosperous  landed  proprietor.  It  may  be  safely 
stated  that  no  other  country  at  the  present  time  offers  such  unrivalled  opportunities  to  practical 
farmers  with  a small  capital  as  New  South  Wales.  Not  only  will  they  find  a congenial  climate 
and  surroundings,  but  they  will  have  the  advautange  of  living  under  a Constitution  the  freest 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  of  securing  a profitable  and  rapid  return  for  their 
labour.  On  arrival  in  Sydney  immigrants  are  taken  in  hand  by  officers  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  their  needs  are  ascertained  and  the  best  advice  is  given  them.  If  they  wish  to 
obtain  either  Crown  or  private  lands  they  are  immediately  put  in  touch  with  experienced 
officers,  who  will  afford  them  every  assistance.  Liberal  concessions  on  the  railways  are  granted 
to  those  who  purchase  land  for  settlement,  both  in  regard  to  passengers’  tickets  and  furniture 


and  effects. 


For  men  without  capital,  but  possessed  of  agricultural  experience,  there 
are  abundant  openings,  as  the  New  South  Wales  agricultural  industry  is 
expanding  rapidly  and  good  farm  labourers  are  always  in  demand.  Youths 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  farm  life,  but  who  are  willing  and  capable, 
will  readily  find  employment  with  thoroughly  competent  and  successful  farmers,  who  will 


Openings  for 
Employment. 


undertake  to  in- 
branches of  farm 
out  in  a couple  or 
able  to  manage  a 
To  these  young 
lodging  is  pro- 
small wage  will  be 
year,  sufficient 
pocket  money, 

wage  will  afterwards  be  paid  according  as  the  youth  proves  his  usefulness.  Wheat-farming 
is  not  the  only  avenue  of  activity  open  to  men  with  small  capital.  The  dairying  industry 
has  of  recent  years  rapidly  advanced  in  favour,  and  to-day,  on  the  rich  dairying  lands  of  the 
North  Coast,  thousands  of  acres  of  which  are  at  present  nnoccupied,  will  be  found  farmers  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  who  started  only  a few  years  ago  with  no  capital  but  a hopeful 
heart  in  a sound  and  healthy  frame. 


struct  them  in  all 
life,  and  turn  them 
three  years  well 
place  of  their  owm. 
men  board  and 
viclecl  free,  and  a 
paid  for  the  first 
for  clothing  and 
but  an  increased 
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The  State  of  New  South  Wales  comprises  an  area  of  198,634,880  acres,  or  a little  over 
two  and  a half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  put  together.  The  coastal  area — that 
Ipng  between  the  Main  Dividing  Range  and  the  sea — may  be  taken  as  the  first  division  of  the 
State.  It  comprises  some  18,000,000  acres,  and  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  enjoying  an  average 
rainfall  of  42  inches.  It  is  traversed  by  fifteen  rivers  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which  flow  into 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  tablelands  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  contain  some  39. .500, 000 
acres,  and  may  be  classed  as  the  second  great  division  of  the  State.  On  these  tablelands — 


GORGE  IN  THE  DORRIGO,  NORTH  COAST  DISTRICT. 


many  of  which  attain  an  average  altitude  of  3,000  feet — will  be  found  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural  lands  in  the  State,  on  which  the  farming  methods  of  the  old  country  can  be  followed 
successfully,  and,  though  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  tropics,  their  climate  is  so  mild 
and  bracing  that  they  are  becoming  famous  as  health  resorts.  The  average  rainfall  may  be 
taken  at  about  25  to  31  inches,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  far  heavier.  The  third  division  of 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State — the  western  slopes  of  the  tableland — containing  an  area 
of  some  54,000,000  acres,  is  also  a rich  and  fertile  district,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  from 
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17  to  20  inches.  Beyond  this  the  rainfall  is  smaller,  and  the  country  better  adapted  for  raising 
merino  wool — the  wool  grown  here  being  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world — than  for  farm- 
ing operations,  excepting  where  irrigation  is  practised. 

In  the  matter  of  climate  New  South  ^¥ales  is  particularly  blessed.  It 
Best  Climate  would  be  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  climate  of  the  State, 
in  at  any  rate  in  the  middle  coastal  district,  is  the  best  in  the.  world.  Everv- 

the  World.  where  throughout  the  territory  the  climate  is  genial.  In  the  farming  districts 
there  is  no  long  bleak  winter,  the  days  of  the  New  South  Wales  winter  months 
being  for  the  most  pait.  warm  and  sunshiny,  the  early  mornings  and  nights  being  of  course 
colder.  In  summer  the  heat  is  not  by  any  means  terrible.  Heat  waves,  such  as  occasionally 
sweep  New  York  and  other  parts  of  America,  are  uidaiown.  In  the  coastal  region  the  summer 
is  exceedingly  mild  ; as  a nde,  even  in  the  hot  districts,  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing. 
There  are  great  areas  of  New  South  Wales  which  know  neither  extreme  of  heat  nor  of  cold, 
but  enjoy  all  the  year  round  a beautifully  even  and  pleasant  temperature,  slightly  warmer  in 
summer  and  slightly  colder  in  winter,  broken  only  by  a few  days’  rain  here  and  there  through 
the  seasons.  Practically,  the  only  inclement  weather  is  wet  weather,  and  it  is  no  doubt  this 
magnificent  climate,  kind  and  genial,  that  renders  New  South  Wales,  both  for  man  and  stock, 
the  most  healthy  country  in  the  world.  In  no  other  land  is  the  farmer  and  stock-keeper  less 
plagued  by  disease  in  his  household,  his  animals,  or  his  crops.  Save  in  the  mountain  districts, 
and  on  the  highlands,  only  very  light  clothing  is  necessary  all  the  year  round  ; houses  may  be 
of  exceedingly  light  construction  and  yet  perfectly  comfortable  ; men  may  camp  in  the  open 
without  a tent,  and  out-door  existence  is  by  far  the  most  pleasurable  method  of  enjoying  life. 
This  mildness  of  climate  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  settlers,  as  it  materially  reduces 
the  cost  of  farming,  both  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  live  stock  require  no  housing  xror  rugging, 
and  the  harvesting  operations  are  greatly  facilitated.  The  glorious  weather  always  enjoyed  in 
New  South  Wales  gives  the  State  a great  advantage  over  countiles  where  the  farmer  is  practi- 
cally snowed  up  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  or  where  the  fierceness  of  the  sun  burns  and 

blisters  his  crops  before  he  can  garner  them.  The 
Australian  droughts,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  and  they  have 
their  effect  chiefly  in  the  country  beyond  the  line 
of  the  20-ixich  rainfall,  outside  which  line  settlers 
are  not  advised  to  cultivate  wheat.  It  is  the 
great  pastoral  industry  carried  on  in  the  Western 
Division  of  the  State  where  the  rainfall  is  uncer- 
tain that  suffers  most  from  the  drought  when  one 
occurs  ; but  so  prohfic  is  this  country  under  good  seasons  that  one  or  two  good  years  give  returns 
of  high-class  wool  that  more  than  compensate  for  a run  of  dry  seasons.  The  quaUty  of  the  soil 
in  this  Western  country  is  of  a very  high  degree,  and  frequently,  when  rain  falls  opportunely 
after  a dry  spell,  the  growth  is  so  luxuriant  that  the  fine  pasture  grasses  reach  over  the  withers  of 
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horses.  Taking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  mean  summer  and  the  mean 
winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more  than  24  degrees — a range  so 
small  as  to  be  but  rarely  found  elsewhere.  The  famed  resorts  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  Slopes  of  New  South  Wales,  either  for  natural  salubrity, 
or  for  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter. 

Wheat- growing,  perhaps,  offers  the  most  attractive  field  to  the  agricultural 
The  Most  new-comer  who  has  enough  capital  to  take  up  an  area  of  land  and  prepare 
Attractive  Field,  it  for  the  plough.  He  will  find  in  New  South  Wales  that  he  is  very  fortunately 
placed.  He  'will  not  be  hampered  by  weather  conditions  in  his  ploughing  or 
harvesting.  The  wheat  ripens  evenly,  permitting  the  cheapest  methods  of  harvesting  to  be 
employed.  Thus,  w^hile  the  complete  cost  of  producing  a crop  in  Canada  is  estimated  at  30s. 
per  acre,  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  not  more  than  about  17s.  ; while  an  expert  calculation, 
giving  full  details,  has  recently  been  published  placing  the  figure  at  13s.  9d.  Wheat  may  be 
considered  at  bed-rock  value  when  it  brings  2s.  6d.  per  bushel  at  a New  South  Wales  country 
railway  station,  while  it,  .of  course,  frequently  brings  higher  prices  than  that.  From  these 
figures  a prospective  w^heat-grower  can  see  the  probable  value  of  his  crops.  The  average  yield 
for  a number  of  years  over  the  w^hole  of  the  State  has  been  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the 
crop  failed  in  one  season  only — 1903.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  average  was  17 
bushels  to  the  acre.  At  the  end  of  March,  1905,  the  cultivated  area  of  the  State  was  3,280,970 
acres,  and  the  area  under  w-heat  1,775,955  acres.  In  1905,  the  wheat  crop  reahsed  16,464,415 
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bushels,  giving  a large  cxpcriable  suTpius.  ; The  pres, eiit ; bar  vest  has  resulted  in  the  return  of 
about  20,000,000  bushels,  and  The,  indications  are  rhat  a very  rapid  expansion  will  take  place 
from  now  onward. 


So  far  as  communication  with  the  outside  markets  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
From  Farm  the  New  South  Wales  wheat-grower  suffers  no  handicap  on  account  of  his 

to  Market.  immense  distance  from  Europe.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wheat 

is  grown  in  New  South  Wales  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  and,  there- 
fore, the  grain  has  not  to  be  hauled  for  1,500  miles  over  expensively-maintained  railways 

before  the  ship’s  side  is  reached.  In  New 
South  Wales,  too,  the  railways  are  owned 
by  the  Government,  and  are  conducted  on 
lines  which  keep  the  successful  development 
of  the  country  well  in  view.  Thus,  as 
regards  ocean  freights,  Canada,  of  course, 
has  an  advantage  over  Australia  ; but  from 
farm  to  market  the  advantage  is  with  the 
Australian  grower.  For  instance,  Regina, 
a great  centre  wheat  of  Canada,  is  nearly 
2,000  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  handling 
and  freight  on  grain  thence  to  Liverpool 
costs  Is.  2d.  per  bushel,  as  compared  with, 
say,  Is.  .3d.,  from'wheat  centres  in  New  South  Wales  to  London,  reckoning  from  districts  300 
miles  from  Sydney,  and  even  less  for  South  Australian  and  Victorian  produce.  The  size  of 
the  wheat-farms  varies  from  500  to  5,000  acres. 

The  man  who  thinks  of  settling  in  New  South  Wales  need  by  no  means 
Range  confine  his  activities  to  wheat  growing.  A system  of  mixed  farming,  of 

of  Agricultural  cropping  and  stock-raising,  is  becoming  popular.  It  keeps  the  farmer 
Activity.  occupied  in  the  long  period  when  he  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  the  wheat, 
and  increases  the  productiveness  of  his  farm,  and  consequently  his  profits.  In 
the  New  England  districts,  on  the  tablelands,  are  numbers  of  settlers  who  combine  fruit-growing 
with  crop-raising,  apples  doing  splendidly  in  these  localities.  But  the  great  auxihary  of  wheat- 
growing is  sheep-raising.  There  are,  at  the  present  moment,  over  11,000  flocks  of  sheep  in  the 
State  of  500  sheep  and  under,  and  2,700  flocks  numbering  between  500  and  1,000  each  ; so  it 
will  be  seen  that  sheep-raising  is  jrractised  by  a very  large  number  of  small  holders.  The  merino 
predominates,  but  latterly  the  farmers  are  taking  to  growing  a good  style  of  cross-bred  that 
produces  both  wool  and  first-class  mutton,  and  is  altogether  a very  profitable  animal  to  handle. 
There  is  a limitless  field  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  mutton  trade,  which  is  as  yet  scarcely 
touched.  Wheat  farmers  run  their  sheep  on  natural  grasses  and  on  the  stubble  and  growth 
in  the  cultivation  paddocks  that  are  not  in  use.  The  sheep  is  a cleaning  and  fertilising  agent 
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all  over  the  country,  and  never  fails  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the  pasture  unless  the  land 
be  overstocked.  A good  merino  flock  will  cut  an  average  of  7 lb.  of  wool.,  worth  to-day  Is. 
per  lb.  in  the  grease.  There  are  many  other  crops  that  the  farmer  may  raise,  prominent  among 
them  being  sugar-cane,  the  cultivation  of  which  forms,  with  dairying,  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  settlers  on  the  Northern  rivers.  >Sugar-cane  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  crop,  and  a great 
stretch  of  the  Northern  River  district  of  New'  South  Wales  is  pecuUarly  well  adapted  for  it. 
There  is  room  for  great  expansion  in  this  direction,  and  an  assured  market  for  all  the  sugar  grow'ii. 
Immense  areas  of  the  State,  too,  are  suitable  in  every  way  for  the  cultivation  of  malting  barley 
of  the  brightest  colour,  and  fine  germinating  properties.  At  present  oifly  some  15,<X10  acres 
of  the  State  are  under  barley,  and  such  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  cultivation  that  doubt- 
less greatly  increased  attention  will  be  devoted  to  it  in  the  future.  Bulk  samples  of  New  South 
Wales  barley,  recently  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  America,  were  most  favourably  commented 
upon,  and  the  bright  colour  and  superior  malting  properties  of  the  grain  caused  it  to  be  ranked 
for  brewers’  purposes  in  the  highest  place  among  all  competitors.  Maize  is  another  crop  to 
which  the  farmer  may  turn  his  attention  with  profit  and  advantage,  from  80  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  being  not  an  uncommon  return  ; and  in  certain  districts  lucerne  is  most  successfully 
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cultivated,  while  iu  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  bananas, 
coffee,  passion- fruit,  and  other  tropical  fruits  and  plants  grow  in 
wild  profusion,  side  by  side  with  potatoes,  cereals,  tobacco,  onions, 
vines,  and  other  products  of  colder  climes  ; in  fact.  New  South 
Wales  extends  over  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  soil  and 
climate  are  so  varied,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  mention  a crop 
which  would  not  thrive  in  some  portion  of  the  State.  A most 
important  industry  is  that  of  wine-making,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  New  South  Wales  possessing  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
production  of  first-class  wines,  both  sweet  and  dry.  At  present 
some  8,800  acres  of  the  State  are  planted  with  vines,  and  the  area 
is  being  increased  each  year.  At  international  exhibitions.  New 
South  Wales  wines  have  gained  the  highest  encomiums  from 
judges  accustomed  to  test  the  vintages  of  the  world.  The  export  market  has  so  far  been  hardly 
touched  by  New  South  Wales  wine-growers,  only  some  100,000  gallons  being  exported  annually. 
With  conditions  so  favourable,  and  land  so  cheaply  and  readily  obtained,  investors  are  likely 
to  find  a great  and  profitable  return  in  the  development  of  this  industry. 

The  whole  stretch  of  the  immense  New  South  Wales  coast  line  is  suitable 
A for  the  dairying  industry,  in  which  the  State  has  made  its  greatest  advance 

Great  Dairying  in  recent  years.  The  butter  export  trade  is  a great  and  growing  one,  £818,000 
Industry.  worth  of  butter  having  been  exported  in  1904-5.  There  are  large  areas  of 
land  suitable  for  dairying  obtainable  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  and  the 
industry  is  capable  of  almost  illimitable  expansion.  The  general  adoption  of  the  factory  system 
in  all  the  chief  dairying  districts  of  the  State  ensures  a ready  cash  return  for  the  milk  or  cream 
of  the  suppliers.  Though  the  industry  is  mainly  confined  to  the  coastal  regions,  it  is  also 
actively  pursued  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  tendency  to  devote  good 
pasture  lands  to  the  production  of  butter  is  spreading  fast.  The  breeding  of  pigs  is  generally 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  dairying,  and  as  New  South  Wales  still  imports  bacon  and  ham 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion  in  this  direction.  Horse  and  cattle 
breeding  is  also  conducted  extensively  ; and  a somewhat  new  departure,  successfully  established, 
is  the  raising  of  angora  goats  for  mohair. 

New  South  Wales  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  solid  prosperity,  and  is  advanc- 
Advancing  ing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  value  of  her  products  won  from  the  soil  in 
by  Leaps  and  the  season  just  closed  was  £45,000,000 — a marvellous  achievement  for 
Bounds.  slightly  over  1,500,000  of  people, — a result  per  head  not  attained  by  any 
other  country  outside  Australia.  Her  trade  for  the  same  period  was 
£66,000,000,  or  £44  per  head,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
In  thirty-five  years  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  has  increased  four-fold,  her  revenue  five- 
fold, her  railway  earnings  ten-fold,  and  her  population  three-fold.  Great  development  is 
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taking  place  along  the  whole  range  of  the  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  industrial  activities  of  the 
State,  and  this  development  and  expansion  will  provide  improved  home  markets  and  increased 
facilities  for  reaching  the  foreign  consumer.  Every  immigrant  who  takes  up  land  and  enters 
upon  the  work  of  production  pushes  on  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State,  in  which  he  himself 
shares.  Though  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the 
State,  there  are  other  resources  of  the  most  important  character,  which  have  a considerable 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  are  almost 
boundless.  There  are  limitless  coalfields,  both  on  the  coast  and  inland  ; immense  iron  deposits  ; 
the  marvellous  silver-zinc-lead  lodes  of  Broken  Hill,  the  wealth  of  which  is  fabulous  ; rich 
copper  and  tin  ores,  distributed  over  very  wide  areas  ; several  important  goldfields  ; opal  and 
diamond  mines  ; and  some  of  the  choicest  marbles  in  the  world.  Other  valuable  minerals 
found  in  the  State  include  platinum,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  antimony,  kerosene  shale, 
emeralds,  turquoise,  and  sapphires.  During  1905  the  value  of  the  minerals  won  in  New  South 
Wales  was  £6.812,126,  this  being  an  increase  of  £592,075  over  the  return  for  the  previous 
year. 
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So  far  as  the  manufacturing  industries  are  concerned,  the  great  coalfields 
Other  Industries  of  New  South  Wales,  lying  close  to  splendid  seaports,  make  it  imperative 
of  the  State,  that  in  time  the  State  will  be  the  great  manufacturing  centre  of  Australasia. 

Already  the  iron  trade  is,  owing  to  the  progressive  policy  of  the  present 
Government,  being  placed  on  a thoroughly  sound  basis,  and  with  iron  and  coal  in  abundance, 
and  a most  diversified  range  of  raw  materials,  natural  and  produced.  New  South  Wales  must 
become  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world.  In  1905  the  value  of  raw 
materials  was  increased  locally  by  manufacture  by  over  £10,000,000. 

As  a reference  to  the  chapter  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  will  show,  there  are 
vast  deposits  of  exceedingly  valuable  iron  ore  in  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  these  deposits  are 
close  to  immense  coalfields  and  others  are  not  far  distant,  the  situation  being  so  favourable 
that  the  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  all  the  requirements  for  making  iron  can  be  delivered  to  the 

vicinity  of  the  coal  more 
cheaply  than  at  any  other- 
place  in  the  world.  The 
coal  in  closest  proximity  to 
the  iron  ore  is  at  Lithgow 
on  the  Western  Railway 
line,  just  beyond  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Already  there 
are  extensive  iron-works  at 
Lithgow ; but  preparations 
are  being  made  to  con- 
siderably expand  the  in- 
dustry. The  New  South 
Wales  Government  has 
given  a contract  to  William 
Sandford,  Ltd.,  for  a supply  of  all  the  iron  required  by  the  various  Government  Departments 
for  seven  years.  In  consequence  of  making  this  contract  Mr.  Sandford  has  arranged  to  erect  a 
modern  blast  furnace,  ste»l  converters,  and  rolling  mills,  and  has  engaged  expert  leading 
workmen  in  England  to  supervise  the  work.  The  iron  industry  will  thus  be  placed  on  a sound 
footing,  and  the  New  Soutli  Wales  finished  product  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  imported 
article.  This  development  is  expected  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

The  timber  resources  of  the  State  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  a great  industry  will 
be.  built  upon  them.  The  hardwoods  of  the  State  are  superior  to  most  other  for  rvood-paving 
purposes,  and  have  earned  a world-wide  reputation.  There  is  a considerable  export  trade 
now  in  existence,  and  there  is  great  promise  of  e.xpansion,  because  time  is  telling  in  favour 
of  the  New  South  Wales  woods.  The  more  the  outside  world  knows  of  them,  the  greater 
becomes  the  demand,  and  the  more  prosperous  grows  the  timber  trade  of  the  State.  Nearly 
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all  the  varieties  of  New  South  Wales  hardwoods  have  a greater  strength  than  the  English  oak, 
and  the  grey  ironbark  has  a resistance  considerably  superior  to  teak.  The  forests  are  in  the 
of  a C4overn-  inent  Department,  and 

I 

fostered.  A vast  field 
awaiting  exploitation 
New  South  Wales 
estimate  that  most 
could  be  established 
for  the  home  supply 
waters  along  the  700 


charge 
the  industry  is  being 
of  enterprise  is  also 
in  connection  with 
fisheries,  and  experts 
profitable  industries 
in  this  direction,  both 
and  for  export.  The 
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miles  coast  line  of  New  South  Wales  simply  teem  with  fish  of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  but,  so 
far,  practically  no  endeavour  has  been  made  to  utilise  this  immense  natural  food  supply,  in  1904 
frozen  and  preserved  fish  to  the  value  of  £782,000  having  been  imported  to  New  South  Wales. 


The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  similar  to  that  of  other  British  Colonies — 
democratic  and  stable.  Its  institutions  are  the  freest  in  the  world  ; the  solicitude  of  the 
administration  for  the  producer  is  almost  paternal,  and  the  conditions  of  life  are  most  com- 
fortable. 


There  is  no  church  endowment  in  New  South  Wales.  At  the  census  of  1901,  46  per- 
cent. of  the  population  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  25  per  cent,  were  Roman 
Catholics,  9 per  cent,  were  Presbyter! airs,  and  10  per  cent,  were  Methodists. 

A system  of  advances  of  money  to  settlers  by  the  State  is  in  vogue,  and  has  been  found 
to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  producer  who  may  be  struggling  under  adverse  circumstances  ; 
and  in  times  of  misfortune,  caused  by  bush-fire  or  other  misadventure,  the  Government  not 
infrequently  conies  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  by  advancing  seed  wheat,  or  in  some  other  appro- 
priate manner.  The  settler  will  find  every  encouragement  to  succeed,  and,  given  a healthy 
determination,  allied  with  pluck  and  perseverance,  the  man  who  takes  up  a farm  anywhere 
inside  the  20-inch  rain-belt  of  New  South  Wales  should  steadily  progress. 

So  productive  is  the  soil  of  New  South  Wales,  and  so  wide  are  the  ranges 
Food  Supply  of  chmate  to  be  found  within  its  borders,  that  the  State  is  capable  of 
and  producing  in  abundance  everything  essential  for  the  comfortable  sustenance 

Liquor  Bill,  of  human  life.  Not  only  is  New  South  Wales  independent  of  other  countries 
for  the  principal  articles  of  the  food  supply  of  her  people,  but  vast  quantities 
of  wheat,  flour,  meat,  and  butter  are  annually  exported.  When  the  comparatively  high  rate 
of  wages  is  taken  into  account,  the  prices  are  decidedly  low,  and  meat  and  other  classes  of  food, 
which  in  other  countries  are  regarded  as  luxuries,  are  in  New  South  Wales  consumed  freely 
even  by  the  poorest  of  the  community.  Each  person,  on  an  average,  consumes  during  the 
course  of  a year  269  lb.  of  meat  (151  lb.  of  beef,  106  lb.  of  mutton,  and  12  lb.  of  pork),  238  lb. 
of  flour,  178  ft),  of  potatoes,  109  lb.  of  sugar,  21  lb.  of  butter,  10  lb.  of  rice,  6 lb.  of  oatmeal, 
4 ft),  of  cheese,  and  7 lb.  of  tea. 
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Of  wheat,  the  9,000,000  bushels  that  are  required  for  home  consumption  for  food  are 
all  supplied  from  the  wheat  farms  of  the  State,  and  a large  surplus  remains  for  export.  The 
consumption  of  meat  is  very  large,  and  in  this  respect  also  New  South  Wales  would  be  indepen- 
dent of  other  States  and  countries,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  her  people  prefer  beef  to  mutton, 
and  this  at  present  necessitates  the  importation  of  stock  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  meat.  A certain  quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  is  also  imported.  Of  potatoes  about 
2,-500,000  cwt.  are  consumed  annually,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  grown  locally,  the  remainder 
being  provided  by  neighbouring  States.  The  sugar  consumption  is  enormous,  and  of  the  total 
of  about  66,200  tons  required  annually  nearly  one-third  is  supplied  locally  by  the  farmers  of 
the  North  Coast  district. 


lANDRA  HOMESTEAD. 

The  average  consumption  per  head  of  intoxicants  in  New  South  Wales  remains  now 
at  about  the  same  level  as  ten  years  ago,  and  represents  a considerable  decrease  from  the  figures 
tor  previous  decades.  The  actual  alcohol  (proof  spirit)  consumed  on  an  average  by  each 
irdiabitant  in  the  course  of  a year  now  amounts  to  a little  over  2 gallons,  as  opposed  to  nearly 
.‘1  gallons  in  1891,  and  the  annual  expenditure  per  inhabitant  has  decreased  from  about  £4  6s. 
in  the  latter  year  to  under  £3  5s.  at  the  j^resent  time.  The  total  expenditure  on  alcoholic 
liquors  is  now  actually  less,  with  a population  of  over  a million  and  a half,  than  it  was  in  1891, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  fewer  bv  372,500  persons.  The  annual  consumption  per  head  now 
is  : — Spirits  0-78  gallons,  wine  0-88  gallons,  and  beer  9-00  gallons  ; so  that  the  New  South 
Welshman  drinks  decidedly  less  spirits  tlian  his  brother  in  the  United  Kingdom,  rather  more 
wine,  and  less  than  a third  as  much  beer. 
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The  annual  expenditure  per  head  of  population  has  been  estimated  at 
Cost  £40.  Of  this  amount,  about  one-third  (or  £14)  is  spent  on  food,  one-eighth 

of  Living.  (or  £5)  on  clothing,  and  one-tenth  (or  £4)  on  tobacco  and  intoxicants.  It 
would  be  difficult,  in  small  compass,  to  give  any  accurate  idea  of  the  average 
prices  of  the  different  articles  of  food  that  are  most  largely  consumed,  which  would  hold  good 
for  the  whole  State,  as  the  prices  vary  considerably  in  different  localities.  But  the  following 
figures  represent  the  average  retail  prices  in  Sydney  of  some  of  the  principal  food  commodities  : — 
Bread,  per  2 lb.  loaf,  2|d.  to  3rl.  ; fresh  beef,  per  lb.,  5.fd.  ; mutton,  3d.  per  lb.  ; butter.  Is. 
per  lb  ; cheese,  8d.  per  lb. ; sugar,  2id.  per  lb.;  tea.  Is.  6d.  2>er  Ifi.  The  price  of  potatoes  varies 
considerably,  and  ranges  from  4s.  to  9s.  per  cwt.  ; the  average  for  the  last  ten  vears  has 
been  about  7s.  House-rent  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  for  dwellings  occupied  bv  the  labouring 
classes,  ranges  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  week  for  three-roomed  dwellings,  to  about  lOs.  for  those 
with  four  rooms,  and  correspondingly  higher  rates  for  increased  accommodation. 

The  value  of  private  wealth  m New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  over 
Private  Wealth  £375,750,000,  or  between  £250  and  £260  per  head.  Relatively  speaking, 
and  its  the  distribution  of  private  wealth  is  very  wide,  and  is  indeed  without  parallel 
Distribution,  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  more  than  one  person  in  every  six  being 
a property  owner.  The  total  private  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales  has  been  estimated  at  between  £65,000,000  and  £70,000,000  annually,  or  over 
£45  per  inhabitant.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  total  male  breadwinners  in  New  South 
Wales  about  6 '6  per  cent,  have  incomes  in  excess  of  £200  a year.  The  average  annual  income 
of  the  male  breadwinners  who  receive  less  than  £200  per  annum  is  £103. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  two  great  savings  banks,  the  Government 
Savings  Banks  Savings  Bank  and  the  Samngs  Bank  of  New  South  AVales.  In  1905  the 
and  depositors  numbered  355,714,  and  the  deposits  amounted  to  £13,498,252, 

Insurance.  an  average  of  £37  18s.  lid.  per  depositor.  In  either  bank  a shilling,  or  any 
multiple  of  a 
the  Government  Savings  Bank 
interest  on  more  than  £300  ; 

South  Wales  £200  is  the  maxi- 
is  paid.  For  1905,  34  per  cent, 
former  institution,  and  4 per 
ance  is  exceedingly  popular  in 
denced  by  the  fact  that  in 
little  under  1, .500,000,  the  poli- 
annual  premium  income  was 
assured,  inclusive  of  bonus 
At  the  end  of  1903  there  were 
Friendly  Societies  in  New 


shilling,  may  be  deposited.  In 
no  single  depositor  is  allowed 
in  the  Savings  Bank  of  New 
mum  amount  on  which  interest 
interest  was  allowed  by  the 
cent,  by  the  latter.  Life  assur- 
New  South  Wales,  as  is  evi- 
1904,  with  a popvdation  of  a 
cies  numbered  440,005,  and  the 
£3,845,577.  The  total  amount 
additions,  was  £125,776,050. 
over  1,000  branches  of  different 
South  Wales,  whose  members 
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numbered  94,044.  The  services  which  these  societies  render  to  the  community  by  encouraging 
self-help,  and  relieving  cases  of  distress  which  would  otherwise  call  for  State  aid,  have  been 
fully  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  a number  of  privileges  are  allowed  to  societies  whose 
rules  have  been  certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  those  citizens  who  have,  during  the  prime 
Old-Age  of  life,  helped  to  bear  the  public  burthens  of  the  State  by  the  payment  of 

Pensions.  taxes  and  by  opening  up  its  resources  by  their  labour  and  skill,  and  Avho, 

by  reason  of  old  age,  are  no  longer  able  to  work  for  their  livings,  a system 
of  old-age  pensions  was  inaugurated  in  1901.  Under  this  scheme,  any  person  who  is  65  years 
of  age,  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  twenty-five  years,  and  satisfies  the.  conditions  as 
to  good  character,  is  entitled  to  a pension  of  £26  per  annum.  If  the  pensioner  possesses  any 
independent  income  or  property,  the  pension  is  reduced  by  £1  for  every  £1  of  the  pensioner’s 
own  income  in  excess  of  £26  per  annum,  and  by  £1  for  every  £15  worth  of  property  which  he 
possesses.  When  a husband  and  wife,  who  are  each  entitled  to  the  pension,  are  living  together, 
their  joint  pensions  cannot  amount  to  more  than  £39  per  annum,  but  if  they  are  living  apart, 
under  a decree  of  the  Court  or  a deed  of  separation,  they  are  entitled  to  the  ordinary  rates. 
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Persons  over  60  but  under  65  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  injury 
from  earning  their  livelihood.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State  of  the  old-age  pensions  amounts 
to  about  £500,000,  and  in  December,  1905.  20,737  persons  were  receiving  pensions. 

Despite  the  wider  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  absence  of  class  distinc- 
Hospitals  and  tions  and  violent  contrasts  between  rich  and  poor,  which  form  so 
Asylums.  distressing  a feature  of  too  many  of  the  social  systems  of  the  old  world, 

New  South  Wales,  like  every  other  country,  is  called  upon  to  make  pro- 
vision for  her  aged,  and  sick,  and  needy,  although  the  hereditary  pauper  class  has  no  existence 
within  her  borders.  For  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  hospitals 
exist  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  every  important  countrv 
tovm,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  subsidised  by  the  Go- 
\'ernment,  and  there  are 
seven  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  State.  A 
n umber  of  Government 
asylums  also  exist  for  the 
succour  of  the  destitute,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are 
persons  of  very  advanced 
years,  who  are  unable  to 
work ; and  there  are  besides  private  charitable  institutions.  The  charge  of  destitute  or 
neglected  children  is  entrusted  to  the  State  Children’s  Relief  Board,  who  have  pursued  the 
boarding-out  system  with  very  successful  results,  and  there  are  also  three  reformatories. 

The  criminal  statistics  of  New  South  Wales  show  that  for  a long  period 
Crime  crime  has  been  decreasing  in  a most  satisfactory  way.  During  the  period 
Diminishing.  1880-8-1  the  number  of  apprehensions  per  100,000  of  the  population  was 
5,1-10,  and  this  had  sunk  to  2,774  during  1900-04  ; and  though  the  population 
had  in  the  interval  swelled  by  more  than  half-a-million,  the  actual  number  of  apprehensions 
per  annum  had  decreased  by  nearly  2,500.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  these 
apprehensions  represent  comparatively  triWal  matters,  which  were  dealt  with  summarily  by  a 
magistrate  ; but  when  one  turns  to  the  statistics  of  the  committals  for  trial,  comprising  the 
more  serious  classes  of  offences,  the  improvement  is  still  more  noticeable.  During  the  period 
between  1875-79  and  1900-1904  the  average  annual  committals  per  100,000  of  the  population 
decreased  from  238  to  97  ; and  fewer  persons  are  now  committed  for  trial  annually  than 
trventy-five  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  less  than  half  its  present  number. 
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The  people  of  New  South  Wales  are  amply  provided  with  parks  and  public 
The  recreation  reserves.  In  the  city  of  Sydney  69fi  acres  (or  24  per  cent,  of  the 

People’s  Parks,  wdiole  city)  is  devoted  to  parks,  stpiares,  and  public  gardens  ; and  there  is 
in  addition  to  this  the  Centennial  Park — a magnificent  recreation  ground 
covering  552  acres.  The  suburban  municipalities  have,  besides  Centennial  Park,  about  3,.335 
acres  of  parks  and  reserves.  There  is  also  the  splendid  National  Park,  about  16  miles  south 
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from  the  metropolis,  consisting  of  nearly  3L,000  acres,  surrounding  the  picturesque  bay  of  Port 
Hacking  ; and  10  miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney  lies  the  Kuring-gai  Chase,  comprising  35,300 
acres  of  beautiful  forest  country.  An  area  of  248  acres  at  Kurnell,  on  Botany  Bay,  the  historic 
landing  place  of  Captain  Cook,  was  rescued  from  private  ownership,  proclaimed  as  a recreation 
reserve,  and  dedicated  to  the  people  for  all  time,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  present  Premier, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers.  In  the  country  districts,  reserves,  extending  in  some  cases  over  1,000,000 
acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst  considerable  areas  have  been  from 
time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent  commons  attached  to  townships,  which  are  otherwise 
well  provided  with  parks  and  reserves. 


The  immigrant — and  especially  the  Englishman — who  is  leaving  the 
Law  in  New  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  New  South  Wales,  is  coming  to  a 
South  Wales,  country  whose  legal  system  closely  reproduces  that  of  the  land  from  which 
he  is  departing,  and  whose  laws  are  in  great  measure  precisely  identical 
with  those  under  which  he  has  hitherto  lived.  In  1828  the  whole  of  the  law  of  England, 
which  was  then  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  Colony,  was  brought  into  force  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  though  Imperial  legislation  passed  since  that  date  has  not  affected  New  South 
Wales  law  (except  in  com.paratively  few  special  cases),  many  Imperial  statutes  have  been 
adopted  by  the  local  legislature,  and  the  principles  of  the  English  common  law  have,  by  their 
very  nature,  followed  in  New  South  Wales  a course  of  develop- 
ment exactly  identical  with  that  which  has  obtained  in  England, 
except  in  cases  where  local  enactments  have  intervened  to  break 
the  continuity.  The  land  law  of  New  South  Wales  (apart  from 
the  statutes  dealing  -with  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands)  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  England.  One  important  difference  is  that 
in  cases  of  intestacy  a person’s  land  goes  to  his  next  of  kin,  in 
the  same  way  as  his  goods  and  chattels,  instead  of  descending 
to  the  heir  as  in  England.  The  “ Torrens”  system  of  land  regis- 
tration, which  was  introduced  as  from  the  beginning  of  1863, 
has  proved  very  popular.  The  system  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  obtains  in  the  county  and  city  of  London  under  the 
English  Land  Transfer  Acts,  1875  and  1897,  except  that  it  is  quite  optional  for  private 
owners  to  “ bring  the  land  under  the  Act,”  or  leave  it  under  the  old  system,  as  they  choose. 
The  great  advantage  which  is  derived  from  registration  lies  in  the  certainty  which  attaches 
to  registered  titles,  and  the  facility  with  which  registered  land  can  be  transferred  or  otherwise 
dealt  with,  a single  sheet  of  parchment  (the  “ certificate  of  title  ”)  being  substituted  for  all 
the  bulky  deeds  of  the  old  system.  Copyhold  tenure  and  game  laws  are  alike  unknown  in  New 
South  Wales.  In  1902  an  Act  was  passed  by  virtue  of  which  an  illegitimate  child,  whose  parents 
afterwards  intermarry,  is  by  virtue  of  such  marriage,  legitimated  as  from  birth,  provided  that 
at  the  child’s  birth  there  was  no  legal  impediment  to  its  parents’  marriage,  and  that  the  child 
is  registered  after  the  marriage  by  the  father.  Marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister  is  legal 
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LIMESTONE  PLAINS,  FROM  DUNTROON,  QUEANBEYAN  DISTRICT. 


in  New  South  Wales.  Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  the  State.  As  a result  of  the  Early 
Closing  Acts  of  1899  and  1900,  most  shops  in  the  metropolitan,  Newcastle,  and  country  shop- 
ping districts  are  required  to  close  on  one  week  day  at  1 p.m.,  on  another  at  10  p.m.,  and  on  the 
remaining  four  at  6 ]).m.  Later  hours  are  allowed  in  the  ease  of  certain  classes  of  shops. 
Public-houses  must  close  at  1 1 p.m.  on  week  days  and  altogether  on  Sundays. 

New  So\ith  Wales  offei's  a)L  unrivalled  field  for  the.  tourist,  holiday-maker. 
Unrivalled  and  health-.seeker.  No  country  in  the  world  offers  to  the  traveller  such  a 
Tourist  Resorts,  wide  range  of  climate,  such  a wonderful  variation  of  interesting  scenery,  or 
such  a wealth  of  enti'ancing  easily-accessible  waterside  resorts  as  New’  South 
Wales.  Complete  and  rapid  changes  ofhir  can  be  easily  obtained  within  the  borders  of  the 
State — from  the  normal  temperate  climate  to  the  snows  of  Kosciusko  and  the  icy  waters  of 
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the  Alpine  streams,  or  to  the  lazy  warmth  of  the  tropical  fringe  touching  the  Queensland 
border.  With  a death-rate  of  only  10-13  per  thousand  it  will  be  readily  recognised  that  the 
chmate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  already  several  portions  of  New  South  Wales 
have  achieved  considerable  reputation  as  health  resorts.  There  are  a number  of  springs  and 
hot-water  baths  in  different  districts,  among  others  the  thermal  spring  at  Yarrangobilly  Caves, 
the  chalybeate  spring  at  Mittagong,  and  the  Moree  artesian  baths,  with  a temperature  of  114 
degrees,  the  latter  being  credited  with  the  power  to  cure  rheumatism.  In  more  than  one 
district  trout-fishing  equal  to  that  of  Scotland  may  be  obtained,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  is  splendid  shooting.  Poets  have  sung  the  beauties  of  Sydney  Harbour,  the 
magnificent  estuary  of  Port  Jackson,  where  the  infant  Commonwealth  was  cradled  over  a 
century  ago,  and  which  is  generally  admitted  by  travellers  to  be  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
world.  The  Blue  Mountains,  40  miles  west  of  Sydney,  present  some  extraordinarilv  fine 
scenery  in  the  shape  of  rugged  gorges,  profound  depths,  immense  valleys,  waterfalls  losing 
themselves  in  mist,  and  views  merging  into  indefinable  distance.  In  these  mountains  are 
situated  the  Jenolan  Caves,  said  to  be  the  finest  wonder  caverns  in  the  world.  The  caves 
exist  in  an  extensive  limestone  belt,  in  reality  an  old  Silurian  coral  reef,  in  which,  in  the  course 
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of  untold  ages,  underground  streams  have  hollowed  out  the  caverns.  The  wealth  of  stalactites, 
shawls,  and  calcite  crystals  in  the  caves  call  up  to  the  minds  of  tourists  visions  of  some  delightful 
palaces  in  fairyland.  There  are  other  caves  in  t-he  southern  portion  of  the  State,  situated  in 
the  same  limestone  belt,  at  Wombeyan  and  at  Yarrangobilly.  The  latter  may  be  viewed  in 
a round  trip  which  includes  a visit  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  the  highest  peak  in 
Australia.  Some  typical  Australian  coaching  will  be  enjoyed  on  this  tour.  Snow-clad 
Kosciusko  presents  the  oldest  land  surfaces  known  to  geologists  on  the  globe,  and  is  intensely 
interesting  on  this  account  to  the  student,  while  its  wild  and  craggy  ridges  dipping  steeply  to 
almost  fathomless  gorges,  and  its  extravagance  of  magnificent  panoramic  views  which  extend, 
owing  to  the  clear  Australian  atmosphere,  for  scores  of  miles  in  every  direction,  make  the 
visit  one  of  surpassing  wonder  to  the  most  careless  tourist.  A feature  of  interest  on  this  tour 
is  that  the  traveller  may  ascend  to  the  very  summit  of  the  snow-clad  mountain  on  horseback. 
There  are  many  of  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales  worthy  of  inspection  by  the  tourist, 
among  them  being  the  beautiful  Illawarra,  where  sea,  jungle,  and  mountain  meet,  and  which 
contains  the  world-famed  Bulli  Pass  ; the  Hawkesbury,  known  to  tourists  as  the  “ Rhine  of 
.Australia,”  which  is  quite  close  to  the  city  of  Sydney  ; the  New  England  tableland,  with  its 
well-stocked  trout  streams  ; the  Nowra  • Moss  Vale  district,  with  its  magnificent  gorges  and 
delightful  mountain  drives  ; and  the  wonderful  North  Coast,  with  the  “ first  flush  of  the  tropics 
in  its  blood,”  and  with  a climate  so  marvellous  that  sugar-cane  and  English  fruits  flourish 
one  beside  the  other,  (food,  cheap,  and  easy  communication  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
New  South  Wales  tourist  system.  Splendid  sport  is  available  at  numberless  places  for  the 
fowler  and  the  angler.  New  South  Wales  is  the  land  of  real  holiday  and  enjoyment.  The 
hotel  accommodation  is  good  and  cheap,  Sydney’s  best  hotels  being  equal  to  the  best  in  London, 
and  their  rates  being  very  considerably  below  English  charges. 


GOLD-MINING  OPERATIONS  AT  ADELONG. 


CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN 

ROYAL  MAIL  LINE. 

THE  HS  C^€l  HOXJTE. 

sci:mic  route  to  x.o:n^i30]n^. 

THE  CHEAPEST  ROCTE  TO  AMERICA  AM)  ENGLAND. 

STEAMERS  LEAVE  SYDNEY  EVERY  FOURTH  MONDAY. 

PORTS  OF  CALL:— 

BRISBANE,  FIJI,  FANNING  ISLAND,  HONOLULU,  and  VICTORIA, 
connecting  at  Vancouver  with  . . . 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


The  Steamers  of  the  UNION  LINE 

Have  earned  a great  reputation  fur 

Safety,  Comfort,  and  Speed,  while  the  Cuisine  on  board  is  Unsurpassed. 


'I’he  Regular  Passenger  Services  of  the  Company  include  sailings — 

Weekly  between  New  Zealand  and  Melbourne,  via  Hobart; 
Twice  Weekly  between  New  Zealand  and  Sydney; 

Every  few  days  between  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Tasmania, 
and  between  Poits  on  Tasmanian  Coast, 

while  there  is  almost  Daily  Communication  between  the  Principal  Ports 
of  New  Zealand. 


THE  FLEET  covsht^  of 
57  steamers,  representina  the 
very  latest  dm)  cl  op  merits  of 
the  Shiphmiding  Art, 
including  two  maguijicent 
Turbine  Steamers.  . , . 


In  JANUARY  OF  EACH  YEAR  a SPECIAL  SUMMER  CRUISE 
is  made  amongst  the  Wonderful 


West  Coast  Sounds  of 


N~m  which  for  Beaut}'  and  Grandeur  are  acknowledged 
by  Travellers  to  surpass  the  Fjords  of  Norway. 


A unique  feature  of  the  Company’s 
Services  is  that  all  the  year  round 
Regular  Monthly  Trips  are  made  to 
the  fascinating 
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Physical  Features. 

By  J.  M.  TAYLOR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

(department  op  public  instruction). 


EW  South  Wales  is_the  mother  State  of  the  Austrahan 
Commonwealth,  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
continent  to  be  occupied  by  settlers  of  the  British  race. 
It  fills  about  one-ninth  of  the  continent,  and  is  by  far 
the  richest  of  the  States  in  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
mineral  wealth. 

The  State  covers  an  area  of  310,700  square  miles, 
and  is  thus  nearly  three  times  the  total  size  of  the 
British  Islands.  It  lies  between  Queensland  and  Victoria,  and  within  its  limits  are  included 
the  best  land,  the  most  charming  scenery,  and  the  most  important  rivers  of  Australia.  On 
the  east  its  extensive  coast  line  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  State 
stretches  thence  inland  for  nearly  700  miles  to  the  eastern  border  of  South  Australia.  The 
coast,  whose  appearance  in  1770  delighted  the  eyes  of  its  first  explorers — Captain  Cook  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks — consists  of  a succession  of  frowning  chffs,  low  grassy  promontories,  and 
sparkling  sandy  beaches,  broken  at  intervals  by  picturesque  bays  and  roomy  river  estuaries. 
The  absence  of  dangerous  reefs  and  currents  along  the  shores  render,  the  navigation  of  New 
South  Wales  waters  an  easy  task  for  the  mariner,  while  lighthouses  have  been  erected  on 
all  the  more  prominent  headlands  as  a safeguard  against  shipping  disasters. 

New  South  Wales  possesses  several  fine  natural  harbours,  one  of  which — 
Harbours  Port  Jackson,  on  whose  shores  the  city  of  Sydney  is  situated — stands 
and  unsurpassed  among  the  ports  of  the  world  for  size,  beauty,  and  shipping 

Estuaries.  facilities.  Visitors  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  have  written  enthusias- 

tically of  the  natural  beauties  of  Sydney  Harbour.  The  late  Anthony 
Trollope,  for  example,  describes  it  as  “ so  inexpressibly  lovely  that  it  makes  a man  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  move  his  household  gods  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  in  order  that  he  might  look  on  it  as  long  as  he  can  look  at  anything.”  Among  other 
breaks  in  the  coast — Port  Stephens,  Broken  Bay,  Botany  Bay,  and  Twofold  Bay,  are  little 
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inferior  to  Port  Jackson^  while  several  small  ports,  estuaries,  and  roadsteads  afford  abundant 
facilities  for  shipping,  and  are  safe  harbours  of  refuge  against  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

The  mouths  of  several  of  the  coastal  rivers  are  sometimes  hampered  by  sand  accumu- 
lations known  as  bars ; but  this  evil  has  been  largely  minimised  by  systematic  dredging,  carried 
out  by  the  Government,  by  whom,  also,  extensive  training-walls  have  been  constructed  in 
many  places  to  increase  the  scouring  effect  of  the  tides  and  river  outflow,  and  thus  remove 
at  length  these  hindrances  to  shipping. 

Several  lakes  or  lagoons  are  met  with  along  the  coast.  Besides  rendering  this  part  of 
the  country  more  picturesque  and  increasing  the  number  of  tourist  resorts,  these  fine  sheets 
of  water  are,  in  almost  every  case,  the  seats  of  thriving  fishing  industries. 


THE  GROSE  VALLEY,  BLUE  MOUNTAINS 


Within  the  limits  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  seen  some  of  the  oldest  land  surfaces 
of  the  whole  world — many  parts  of  the  country  as  it  exists  to-day  having  stood  high  and  dry 
when  hundreds  of  feet  of  restless  ocean  rolled  over  the  highest  shoulders  of  the  Alps  and 
Himalayas.  The  State  of  New  South  Wales  falls  into  three  well-marked  natural  sections  : — 
(i)  a narrow  coastal  strip  of  well- watered,  undulating  country ; (ii)  the  tablelands,  running 
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from,  north  to  south  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  State,  and  forming  portion  of  a belt  of  highlands 
skirting  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions  of  the 
continent ; and  (iii)  the  western  plains,  which  extend 
west  and  north  from  the  foothills  of  the  tablelands  to 
the  borders  of  South  Austraha  and  Queensland. 

The  coast  district  is  a strip  of 

The  hilly,  well- watered,  and  generally 

Coastal  Strip,  fertile  country,  with  an  average 
width  of  between  30  and  40  miles. 

In  the  Hunter  Eiver  Valley — its  widest  portion — it 
stretches  back  at  least  150  miles  from  the  ocean, 
while  at  Chfton,  about  40  miles  south  of  Sydney, 
the  tableland  comes  to  within  a few  yards  of  the 
Pacific,  from  which,  however,  it  gradually  recedes  as  it  works  south.  In  doing  so  it  skirts 
the  dairy-farming  and  coal-producing  district  of  lUawarra — a much-frequented  tourist  resort, 
remarkable  for  its  grandly  frowmng  chffs  and  creaming  beaches,  as  well  as  for  the  almost  tropical 
luxuriance  of  its  stately  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  other  kinds  of  abundant  native  vegetation. 

Many  mountain  spurs  stretch  eastward  from  the  Main  Dividing  Range  towards  the 
ocean.  All  of  these,  besides  serving  as  boundaries  between  the  several  coastal  river  valleys, 
take  their  share  in  the  work  of  intercepting  and  wringing  dry  the  vapour-laden  winds  that 
blow  landwards  from  the  Pacific.  They  thus  help  to  make  the  coastal  district  the  well-watered 
fertile  region  that  it  is  for  the  most  part,  wth  an  annual  rainfall,  varying  from  40  inches  in 
the  extreme  south  to  70  inches  in  the  north.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  lateral 
ranges  are  the  Macpherson  Range,  a rugged  mountain  wall  which  serves  as  part  of  the 
boundary  between  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  ; the  Macleay,  Hastings,  Mount  Royal, 
and  Hunter  Ranges  further  south  ; while,  west  of  Sydney  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  which 
broaden  out  into  the  well-known  rugged  plateau,  whose  dehghtfully  invigorating  atmosphere 
and  picturesque  surroundings  attract  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Austraha  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  rivers  belonging  to  the  seaboard  of  New  South  Wales  spring  either  from  the  Great 
Dividing  Range — the  main  watershed  of  the  State — or  from  its  easterly  extending  spurs. 
They  are  all  permanent  streams  ; many  of  them  are  short,  the  most  notable  exceptions  being 
the  Clarence  (240  miles),  Macleay  (200),  Hunter  (200),  Hawkesbury  (330),  and  the  Shoalhaven 
(260) — all  fine  streams,  navigable  for  varying  distances  for  fairly  large  steamers,  and  skirted 
in  their  lower  courses  by  low^-lying  alluvial  flats  of  great  depth  and  fertility.  After  periods 
of  sudden  and  exceptionally  heavy  rainfall  the  whole  of  the  coastal  rivers  are  liable  to  overflow, 
sometimes  doing  damage  to  crops  and  settlements.  Although  these  inundations  often  work 
havoc  while  they  last,  nevertheless,  the  top-dressing  of  silt  which  they  leave  behind  when 
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the  flood-waters  recede  greatly  increases  the  crop -producing  capacity  of  the  alluvial  lands 
along  the  river  banks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coast  district  has  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Dairy- 
farming has  gradually  become  the  leading  industry  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  coast ; 
but  in  addition  to  this  sugar-cane  is  grown  on  the  warm  northern  alluvial  lands  skirting  the 
Tweed,  Richmond,  and  Clarence  Rivers.  Maize,  oats,  and  lucerne  are  the  chief  crops  farther 
south,  as  far  as  the  Hunter  ; while  in  the  Parramatta  and  Ryde  districts — contiguous  to 
Sydney — oranges,  lemons,  and  stone  fruits  are  extensively  grown,  both  for  local  consumption 
and  for  export.  In  the  parts  of  the  coast  district  lying  close  to  the  tablelands,  much  fertile, 
heavily  timbered  land — now  unoccupied  save  by  dense  forests  of  hardwood — will  probably, 
in  the  near  future,  be  brought  under  tillage. 

But  valuable  as  are  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources  of  the  coast  district,  another 
great  material  heritage  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  magnificent  series  of  coal 


CAMEL  TRAIN  CARRYING  WOOL  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

deposits  of  this  part  of  Australia.  Underlying  the  whole  tract  of  country,  extending  from 
Port  Stephens  to  the  Clyde  River,  and  stretching  in  a south-westerly  direction  past  Moss  Vale, 
and  westerly  under  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Lithgow,  are  splendid  seams  of  the  finest  coal  for 
steam  and  gas- making  purposes. 

The  presence  of  these  vast  coal  deposits  marks  out  unmistakably  this  part  of  New 
South  Wales  as  the  great  future  manufacturing  region  of  Australia,  with  Sydney  as  its  natural 
centre.  At  present  the  chief  coal  ports  of  the  State  are  Newcastle  and  Wollongong — the 
industrial  centres  of  the  Hunter  and  Illawarra  districts, — while  large  quantities  of  Lithgow 
coal  are  sent  by  rail  to  Sydney  for  shipment.  In  the  Clarence-Richmond  district,’  in  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  there  are  valuable  coal-seams  also  ; but  they  are,  as  yet, 
unworked  on  account  of  their  distance  from  rail  and  seaport. 


Physical  Features.^ 
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The  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  coast  is,  as  a rule,  varied  and  luxuriant,  but  with 
the  march  of  settlement,  it  is  necessarily  giving  place  by  degrees  to  pasture  grasses.  Over 
wide  areas,  especially  in  the  deep  gullies  near  the  heads  of  the  various  coastal  rivers,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  numerous  old-time  basaltic  overflows,  the  hill  slopes  are  clothed  with  a 
luxuriant,  semi-tropical  natural  drapery — stately  palms  and  tree-ferns,  acacias,  gums,  banksias, 
and  fig-trees,  uniting  to  form  a picture  charming,  not  only  to  the  tourist  and  botanist,  but  to 
the  practical,  prosaic  searcher  after  rich  grazing  and  agricultural  lands. 

Inland  from  the  coastal  strip  lie  the  Tablelands — a plateau  tract  forming 
The  portion  of  a more  extensive  series  of  uplands  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast 

Tablelands.  from  North  Queensland  to  the  centre  of  Victoria,  with  a southerly-extending 
offshoot  dipping  under  Bass  Strait  and  reappearing  in  the  island  State  of 
Tasmania.  The  tablelands  vary  from  about  .30  to  over  100  miles  in  width,  and  are  broken 
into  two  distinct  sections — the  northern  and  the  southern — by  the  far-extending  water-worn 
valleys  of  the  Hunter — Goulburn,  and  Peel  Rivers.  They  serve  as  a platform  along  which 
winds  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  the  main  water-parting  of  the  country.  This  well-marked 
mountain  mass  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  length  of  the  State.  It  bears 
different  names  in  different  parts,  e.g.,  the  New  England  Range,  in  the  far  north  ; the 
Liverpool  Range,  immediately  north  of  the  Hunter-Goulburn  Valley  ; the  Main  Range,  west 
of  the  Hunter-Goulburn  and  Hawkesbury  River  Valleys ; the  Cullarin  Range,  in  the 
Goulburn  district ; the  Gourock  and  Monaro  Ranges,  further  south  ; while  the  highest  and 
most  southerly  portion,  containing  Mount  Kosciusko  (7,328  feet),  the  highest  peak  in  the 
continent,  is  called  the  Muniong  Range.  Steep,  frowning  precipices,  as  a rule,  mark  the 
eastern  face  of  both  tablelands,  while  their  slope  to  the  plains  of  the  interior  is  long  and 
gradual.  As  a result,  many  of  the  coastal  rivers  are  swiftly-flowing  torrents,  while  long, 
sluggish  courses  are  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  western  streams,  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  Murray-Darling  river  system. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  north  coast  rivers  (Richmond  to  Manning),  fed  by  a regular  and 
heavy  rainfall,  have  cut 
ment  of  the  Northern 
their  way  to  the  sea, 
easterly- stretching 
Southern  Tableland, 
extends  in  one  part 
This  occurs,  as  already 
at  the  northern  end  of 
where  there  is  to  be 
of  mountain,  sea,  and 
world  can  produce, 
in  some  parts  known  as 
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deeply  into  the  escarp - 
Tableland,  and  forge 
between  the  numerous 
mountain  spurs.  The 
unlike  the  Northern, 
eastward  to  the  ocean, 
mentioned,  near  Clifton, 
the  Illawarra  district, 
seen  such  a combination 
jungle  as  few  parts  of  the 
Level,  park-like  tracts— 
plains,  and  in  others 
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downs — are  met  with  on  both  tablelands. 
They  are  devoted  mainly  to  sheep-farming, 
wheat- growing,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

A prominent  feature  of  the  Southern 
Tableland  is  its  valleys — a series  of  huge 
gorges,  resembling  the  far-famed  canons  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  most  notable  of 
these  depressions  are  the  Grose,  Kanimbla, 
and  Jamieson  Valleys  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  the  Valley  of  Burragorang  further  south  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  them 
have  been  hollowed  out  in  the  course  of  untold  ages  by  the  persistent  action  of  running  water. 
The  views  afforded  from  the  most  frequented  points  of  vantage  on  the  bounding  cliffs  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  valleys  are  truly  magnificent.  The  cliffs  forming  their  sides  are  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  iron-stained  sandstone,  and  “ are  so  absolutely  vertical  that  in  many 
places  a person  standing  on  the  edge  and  throwing  down  a stone  can  see  it  strike  the  trees 
in  the  abyss  below.  . . If  we  imagine  a winding  harbour,  with  its  deep  water  surrounded 

by  bold  cliff-like  shores,  to  be  laid  dry,  and  a forest  of  graceful  tree-ferns,  sassafras,  and 
giant  eucalypti  ” to  spring  up  on  its  sandy  bottom,  we  should  have  the  appearance  and 
structure  they  exhibit.  Into  these  chasms  tumble  several  mountain  torrents,  many  of  which 
become  lost  in  gauzy  mist  before  reaching  the  bottom,  while  around  nearly  all  of  them  the 
scenery  is  wild  and  romantic.  The  best-known  of  these  charming  cascades  are  those  of 
Govett’s  Leap,  Katoomba,  Leura,  and  Wentw'orth  Falls — all  within  easy  reach  of  Sydney  by 
rail.  Not  only  do  the  Blue  Mountains  possess  the  charm  of  beautiful  scenery,  but  their  cool 
invigorating  atmosphere  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  from  the  w'arm  coast  district  during 
the  summer  months. 

Both  tablelands  are  crossed  from  south  to  north  by  railways,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
train  journey  on  either  of  them,  delightfully  varying  landscapes  are  met  with.  In  some  places 
the  mountains  consist  of  sandstone  strata,  monotonous  in  their  regularity,  in  others  wild 
granite  masses  in  all  stages  of  weathering.  At  intervals  a sudden  change  to  a luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  presence  of  decomposing  basalt,  every  sheet  of  which  is  an  ancient 
lava  stream,  pointing  to  a time  when  volcanic  fires  smirched  the  hillsides  of  Eastern  Australia, 
whose  convulsions  shook  the  continent  of  that  period  from  end  to  end,  and  whose  escaping 
gases  and  ashes  darkened  the  air.  The  decomposing  products  of  these  eruptions  have  been 
responsible  for  the  marvellously  rich  patches  now  met  with,  for  example,  in  the  New  England 
district,  along  the  eastern  and  western  flanks  of  both  tablelands,  and  even  farther  away 
in  the  Gwydir-Namoi  black-soil  plains,  whose  very  richness  and  depth  render  the  tasks  of 
teamsters  crossing  them  in  wet  weather,  with  heavily-laden  wool  and  grain  waggons  from  the 
sheep  runs  and  wheat-fields  of  the  north-west,  a most  trying  one. 
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Throughout  the  tableland  between  Bathurst  and  the  Kosciusko  Plateau  there  stretches 
an  extensive  limestone  belt,  in  which  occur  the  well-known  .Jenolan,  Wombeyan,  and 
Yarrangobilly  Caves.  Towards  its  southern  extremity,  the  tableland  country  becomes  wild 
and  broken,  and  not  far  from  the  Victorian  border  it  is  capped  by  a group  of  peaks  among 
which  Mount  Kosciusko,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  continent,  takes  first  rank.  The  name 
Kosciusko  is  due  to  Count  Strezlecki,  an  accomplished  Polish  traveller,  who  ascended  and 
explored  the  surrounding  region  in  1840.  In  his  view  the  crest  of  the  peak  he  climbefl 
bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the  tumulus  erected  at  Cracow  over  the  remains  of  his  famous 
countryman,  the  Polish  patriot  Kosciusko.  This  hoary,  weather-beaten  crag  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  land  surfaces  in  the  world,  and,  grand  as  it  is  to-day,  in  ages  past  it  must  have  been 
incomparably  grander,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  but  the  abraded  stump  of  an  old-time  majestic  volcano, 
whose  fires  have  long  been  extinct,  while  the  glaciers  that  once  chiselled  its  hill  sides  and  carved 
out  the  beds  of  the  Kosciusko  tarns  of  to-day,  are  an  almost  forgotten  factor  in  the  moulding 
of  the  continent,  as  we  now  know  it.  Mount  Kosciusko  was  standing  high  and  dry  in  the 
full  strength  of  mountainhood,  when  in  recent  geological  time  a deep  sea  extended  through 
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Central  Australia,  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  washing  against  the 
present  foothills  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  when  hundreds  of  feet  of  deep  blue  waters  covered 
the  topmost  hill  slopes  of  the  loftiest  mountains  that  Europe  and  Asia  can  boast.  At  the 
time  of  writing  a progressive  Government  has  undertaken  the  task  of  cutting  a roadway 
right  to  the  summit  of  Kosciusko,  in  order  that  its  geological  wonders  and  scenic  marvels  may 
be  brought  more  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  tourist.  It  is  possible  now  to  ride  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  on  horseback,  and  the  completion  of  the  road,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  will  enable  the  visitor  to  sit  in  a vehicle  and  be  driven  almost  to  the 
summit  of  Australia’s  highest  mountain. 

The  whole  of  New  South  Wales  lying  west  of  the  tablelands  consists  of 
The  Western  a vast  plain,  with  a gradual  slope  towards  the  Darling  River,  beyond  which 
Plains.  the  country  stretches  with  a gradual  rise  to  the  borders  of  Queensland  and 
South  Austraha.  Over  wide  areas  the  Western  Plains  are  almost  as  level 
as  a bowling  green,  so  that  the  task  of  constructing  the  numerous  railways  that  serve  this 
part  of  the  State,  was  beset  with  practically  no  engineering  difficulties.  Trifling  elevations  and 
belts  of  scrub-land  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  only  elevations  of  any  importance  are  the  silver- 
bearing Barrier  Ranges,  close  to  the  South  Australian  frontier,  and  the  Grey  Range,  further 
north.  The  rainfall  varies  from  about  10  inches  in  the  extreme  west,  to  about  24  inches 
in  the  portion  immediately  west  of  the  tablelands.  In  consequence  of  these  conditions 
the  far  west  is  only  suitable,  without  irrigation,  for  sheep-farming,  while  the  more  easterly 
portion,  stretching  from  Albury  north  to  Moree,  is  the  huge  wheat  belt  of  splendid  pro- 
ductiveness, destined  to  make  New  South  Wales  one  of  the  greatest  grain  producers  in  the 
world. 


The  soil  of  the  plains  consists  almost  entirely  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  have,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  been  carried  down  from  the  tablelands  by  the  rivers,  and  spread  over  its  surface. 
Some  portions — notably  the  black-soil  plains  in  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  region,  are 
among  the  deepest  and  most  fertile  alluvial  soils  in  the  whole  world.  In  favourable  seasons 
the  plains  are  clothed  with  rich  natural  grasses,  on  which  millions  of  sheep  are  depastured. 


and  even  in  dry  seasons 
noted  as  well  for  its 
drought-resisting  qual- 
valuable  food  for 
tory  results  that  have 
of  the  Government 
connection  with  some 
of  the  west  show  that. 


LONG  BAY. 


the  salt-bush,  a shrub 
nutritive  as  for  its 
ities,  is  found  to  be  a 
sheep.  The  satisfac- 
attended  the  wmrking 
irrigation  farms  in 
of  the  artesian  wells 
when  the  problem  of 


conserving  the  waste  water  will  have  been  satisfactorily  solved,  the  agricultural  possibilities  o f 
the  far  w^est  will  be  very  great,  for  water  alone  is  wanted  to  make  that  part  of  the  State 
highly  suitable  for  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Within  the  Western  Plains  occurs  the  famous  Broken  Hill  region,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  productive  silver-fields  of  the  world  ; the  rich  Cobar  copper-mining  district ; and  the 
White  Cliffs  opal-fields,  which  yield  some  of  the  finest  noble  opal  as  yet  found  anywhere. 


AN  ILLAWARRA  SCENE. 


The  rivers  of  the  plains  belong  to  one  great  system — that  of  the  Murray- 
The  Murray-  Darling.  They  are  in  many  cases  often  almost  dry  for  many  months  of  the 
Darling  System,  year,  and  notwithstanding  their  far-extending  catchment  areas,  are  narrow 
and  shallow,  except  when  in  flood,  and  in  many  cases  flow  in  summer  for 
considerable  distances,  more  through  than  aV)ove  the  extensive  accumulations  of  sand, 
shingle,  and  drift  which  compose  their  beds.  The  fall  of  the  western  rivers  is  but  slight — not 
more  than  about  3 feet  per  mile, — and  their  courses  are  long  and  sluggish,  while,  taken  in 
comparison  with  the  streams  of  the  coastal  district,  their  volume  is  by  no  means  great.  Floods 
occur  at  intervals  in  the  rivers  draining  the  plains,  but  as  flooded  conditions  are  very  rare, 
most  of  the  streams  consist  often  of  a chain  of  waterholes  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
while  hardly  one  of  the  longer  tributaries  of  the  Darling  reaches  the  main  stream  except 
during  periods  of  continuously  heavy  rainfall. 
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The  Murray-Darling  river  basin  includes  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  stretches  northward  far  into  Queensland,  and  embraces  a very  large  portion  of  northern 
Victoria.  The  head  streams  of  the  Murray  spring  from  the  Kosciusko  Plateau,  where,  owing 
to  a large  and  constant  rainfall  and  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  the  hill-slopes  for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  an  abundant  water  supply  is  available.  For  this  reason  the  Murray  has  a greater 
volume  than  any  other  Australian  river,  and  it  has  never  been  known  by  either  blacks  or  whites 
to  have  stopped  running.  The  stream  is  navigable  for  small  river  steamers  as  far  as  the  town  of 
.Albury,  a distance  of  over  1,400  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Murray  receives  the  united  waters 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan  Rivers — two  large  streams  draining  the  important  pastoral 
and  wheat-growing  district  of  Riverina — while  lower  down  its  course  it  is  joined  by  the  Darling. 
This  long  Nile-like  river  carries  to  the  sea  the  waters  of  several  important  streams  which,  taken 
together,  drain  an  extensive  basin,  stretching  from  central  New  South  Wales  northward  into 
Queensland.  The  Darling,  like  most  large  Australian  rivers,  is  known  by  different  names  in 
different  parts  of  its  course,  the  term  Darling  being  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  river  below 
the  Rogan  junction.  Its  longest  head  stream  is  the  Condamine,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Darling  Downs,  a rich  pastoral  district  in  Queensland,  whence  it  sweeps  in  an  almost  semi- 
circular fashion  into  New  South  Wales,  which  it  enters  under  the  name  of  the  Culgoa.  About 
20  miles  above  the  important  stock-trucldng  railway  town  of  Bourke,  the  Culgoa  receives  the 
united  waters  of  the  Barwon,  Bogan,  Macquarie — Castlereagh,  Namoi,  and  Gwydir,  and  thence 
pursues  a south-westerly  course,  under  the  name  of  the  Darling,  till  it  joins  the  Murray  at  the 
township  of  Wentworth.  A remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  Darling  is  the 
fact  that  from  the  Culgoa  junction  to  its  confluence  with  the  Murray  this  great  watercourse 
has  not  a single  permanent  tributary — the  Paroo  terminating  in  swamps  about  40  miles  north- 
west of  Wilcannia,  and,  like  the  Warrego,  oidy  reaching  the  main  river  during  great  floods. 
Its  banks,  too,  are  in  many  places  higher  than  the  surrounding  plains  ; indeed,  the  river 
bed  itself,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  below  the  bank,  is  in  some  places  but  little  lower  than  the 
general  level  of  the  adjacent  country,  so  that  during  floods  the  river  banks  are  often  the  only 

dry  lands  visible  for  miles.  During  periods  of 
long-continued  dry  weather  the  river  dwindles 
above  Menindie  to  a succession  of  reaches,  with 
little  or  no  flow  between  them,  and  in  some  places 
exists  only  as  a chain  of  waterholes.  During 
freshets  the  Darling  is  navigable  for  small  river 
steamers  as  far  as  Walgett,  distant  2,345  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  its  total  length  has  been 
estimated  at  3,282  miles.  Almost  all  the  plain 
country  within  its  basin  is  occupied  by  squatters  as  sheep  runs,  and  much  of  the  station  pro- 
duce is  sent  down  the  stream  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  for  export. 

The  upper  portions  of  most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  run  through 
gold-bearing  districts,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  Macquarie  dredging  for  gold  in  the  river  bed 
is  carried  on  as  a payable  industry. 


COOGEE. 
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I.M.MICHA.VTS  ANTD  SETTLERS, 


CROSSING  A CREEK,  NEAR  MULLUMBIMBY,  NORTH  COAST. 


CH/\/npiON  f\m  TOOLS 

Are  Built  at  Meadowbank,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 


4-FURROW  STUMP  JUMP  PLOUGH. 

Like  th('  Ploui;]!  Stump  .luiiij) 

I laiTDW.s,  are  good  workers  in  all 
latid  ; keiiig  flexible,  they  ]'ul 
vei-iz“  the  grouiul ; are  easily 
eleamal  and  ^■ery  strong  ; tdie 
wheels  are  a special  fcatui'c. 


£25. 


Especially  designed  for  the 
Australian  Trade, 
and  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

'These  Plougiis  do  tiist-class  work  with  light  draught 
in  any  soil  hard  or  soft,  d'hey  woi’k  etpially  well 
amongst  stumps  and  stones  as  in  thoroughly  cleared 
land.  Farmers  using  this  Plough  save  at  least  10s. 
per  acre  in  clearing,  and  are,  enabled  to  gnjw  a crop 
on  thnhei’ed  land  the  first  vear. 


SET  OF  4-LEAF  STUMP  JUMP  HARROWS.  Complete  £6  5s. 

'I'he  Victory  l^lough  is  easily  first  i]i  its  class  ; does  perfect  work  with 
light  (haught : very  rigid  aTid  sti'ong  ; (juickly  convertible  to  three  or 
two  furrow.  I >iL  ( r rides  on  plough  and  lias  jicrfect  control  over 
every  woiking  jiart.  'The  nioidd  boards  are  special  shape,  chilled  and 
polished,  ami  gi\e  unfailing  satisfaction. 


Every  Implement  a Farmer  Requires 

liuilt  to  order  for  Casli  or  Time  Payment. 


4-FURROW  VICTORY  RIDE  4 GUIDE  £20. 

Our  Harvester  enables  a Fanner  to  take  otT  his 
crop  single  handed,  (piickly,  and  with  ease,  at  a 
cost  of  about,  Is.  ]ier  acre.  'The  s;imple  is  perfect, 
a.nd  no  grain  need  be  lost.  'riiree  or  four  horses 
arc  sullicient.  'I'lie  machine  is  very  simple  and 
easily  kejd  in  order,  and  with  care  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

PHOFITA  BLK  FA  HM  IN(1  is  within  the  reach 

oiaiiwhoFSK  A “MKAIMnVlUXK.” 


SEED  DRILLS  & CULTIVATORS  to  sow  and 
fertilize  all  seeds  from  Lucerne  to  Broadbeans. 

MOWERS  and  BINDERS,  STRIPPERS  and 
WINNOWERS,  THRESHERS  or  STRIPPER- 
HARVESTERS  will  take  off  any  crop,  light 
or  heavy,  short  or  tall. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  posted  free.  Write  or  call  at  the 

LOCAL  IMPLEMENT  FACTORY, 

MEADOWBANK,  near  SYDNEY,  N.S.V/. 


CHAMPION  HARVESTER 


THE 


MEADOWBANK 


MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY. 
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Chapter  lY. 


Government  and  Finance. 

Government  of  the  Commonwealth -Government  of  New  South  Wales^Common- 
wealth  and  State  Franchise— Naturalisation— Local  Government  in  New  South 
Wales — Commonwealth  and  State  Finance. 

By  F.  R.  JORDAN,  B.A. 


South  Wales,  like  its  fellow  States  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  was,  prior  to  1901,  a British 
self-governing  Colony.  The  question  of  the  union  of 
the  whole  of  Australia  had,  however,  long  engaged 
pubhc  attention,  and  after  many  years  of  discussion 
a measure  was  prepared  by  Australian  statesmen  in 
1891,  providing  for  the  federation  of  these  Colonies. 
This  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Constitution  Bill, 
which  was  eventually  adopted  in  1899  by  the  Colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and  by  Western  Australia  in  1900,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
Imperial  Parhament,  by  which  it  was  passed  into  law  under  the  name  of  “ The  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  Constitution  Act.”  By  virtue  of  this  Act  the  Colonies  of  the  Australian 
Continent  and  Tasmania  have  been,  since  1st  January,  1901,  joined  in  a federal  union  called 
“ The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,”  the  constituent  parts  being  no  longer  termed  “Colonies” 
but  “ States.”  British  New  Guinea  was  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  in 


1901. 

Except  in  so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  Parhament  is  expressly  empowered  to  modify 
certain  provisions,  the  Constitution  may  not  be  altered  in  any  respect  unless  the  proposed 
change  be  approved  in  a majority  of  the  States  by  a majority  of  the  electors  voting  therein, 
and  by  a majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  after  having  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Federal  Parhament. 


The  Constitution  provides  that  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Common- 
The  Federal  wealth  shah  be  situated  in  New  South  Wales  (but  not  within  100  miles  of 
Capital.  Sydney),  and  that  until  a site  be  chosen  for  the  capital  the  Federal  Parha- 
ment shall  meet  in  Melbourne.  The  matter  of  the  choice  of  a site  has  already 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Parhament  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  pending  definite  action  in 
this  direction,  both  Houses  continue  to  sit  in  Melbourne. 
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The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
The  Common-  Empire.  The  Parhament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  sovereign  power  over 
wealth  and  the  every  part  of  the  King’s  dominions,  and  pohtical  relations  with  foreign 
Empire.  countries  (including  those  of  peace  and  war)  are  solely  within  the  control 
of  the  British  Government.  But,  just  as,  prior  to  federation,  full  powers  of 
self-government  in  local  matters  had  been  enjoyed  by  each  separate  Colony,  so  now  each  State 
retains  all  its  former  powers  of  legislation  and  administration,  except  in  certain  matters,  over 
which  exclusive  control  has  been  surrendered  by  each  and  all  of  the  States  to  the  Common- 
wealth ; and  the  powers  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Parliaments  of 
the  different  States,  taken  together,  extend  to  the  making  of  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  Australia  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 


GENERAL  POST  OFFICE,  SYDNEY. 
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Authority  is  divided  between  the  Commonwealth  and  its  constituent 
The  Common-  States.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  power  to  legislate  in  a variety 
wealth  and  its  of  matters  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  should  be  controlled  by  a central 
States.  authority,  and  should  be  uniform  for  the  whole  of  Austraha.  In  certain 
cases  its  powers  are  exclusive.  The  Commonwealth  alone  may  maintain 
military  and  naval  forces  and  impose  customs  and  excise  duties  (although  it  is  provided  in 
the  Constitution  that  trade  between  the  different  States  shall  be  absolutely  free).  In  certain 
matters  the  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  States  are  concurrent.  Both,  for  example, 
may  make  laws  dealing  with  bankruptcy,  divorce,  copyright,  old-age  pensions,  and  immigra- 
tion ; but  if  State  and  Commonwealth  legislation  conflict,  the  Commonwealth  law  prevails. 
Over  all  matters  in  which  power  to  legislate  is  not  by  the  Constitution  given  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  States  have  sole  control ; so  that  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  make  laws  relating,  for  example,  to  public  lands,  education,  internal  trade, 
and  generally  for  the  good  government  of  New  South  Wales  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  except  as 
above  indicated. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  system  of  government  of  Commonwealth  and  States  alike  is  parliamentary,  and 
is  modelled  on  the  institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Parliament,  which  consists 
of  the  King  (who  is  represented  by  the  Governor-General),  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King,  and  is  exercisable  by  the  Governor- 
General  as  the  King’s  representative. 

The  Governor- General  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  His  legislative 
The  Governor-  functions  are  exercised  with  respect  to  proposed  laws  as  finally  shaped 
General,  and  adopted  by  the  Fetleral  Legislature.  Such  Bills  are  presented  to  the 
Governor-General  for  his  assent  in  the  King’s  name,  on  receiving  which 
they  become  law  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Governor- 
General  may,  how'ever,  withhold  his  assent,  or  may  reserve  any 
Bill  for  the  King’s  pleasure.  He  may  return  any  Bill,  with 
suggested  amendments,  to  the  House  in  which  it  originated. 

The  Crown  may  also  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from 
the  date  on  which  it  was  assented  to  by  the  Governor-General. 

The  Governor-General’s  executive  functions  are  exercised  on  the 
advice  of  his  responsible  Ministers.  Various  specific  powers  are 
vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  : he  may  summon,  prorogue, 
and  dissolve  Parliament ; and  he  has  the  command-in-chief  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Governor-General  has  also  been  invested  by  the  Crown  with  the 


THE  BLUE  LAKE. 
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prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  case  of  offences  committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  all  these  powers  are  exercised  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  ; and  even  in 
giving  effect  to  those  which  may  be  called  discretionary  (such  as  the  granting  of  a dissolution 
of  Parliament),  it  is  necessary  for  the  Governor-General,  even  if  he  do  not  accept  the  advice 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  to  procure  a Ministry  which  will  accept  responsibility  to  Parliament 
for  the  course  which  he  adopts.  The  Governor-General  is  himself  responsible  only  to  the 
Imperial  Government  for  his  official  acts. 


In  the  Senate,  each  of  the  six  States  is  represented  by  six  members,  who 
The  Senate,  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  voting  as  one  electorate.  Senators 
hold  office  for  six  years,  half  retiring  at  the  end  of  every  three  years.  This 
arrangement  is  designed  to  make  the  Senate  a permanent  body,  though  provision  is  made 
for  its  dissolution  as  a whole,  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  event 
of  a deadlock  occurring  between  the  two  Houses. 


Each  State  returns  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a number  of  members 
The  House  of  proportionate  to  its  population,  the  minimum  number  for  any  original  State 
Representatives,  being  5.  In  the  1906  distribution,  out  of  a total  of  75  members.  New  South 
Wales  has  27  representatives,  Victoria  coming  next  with  22.  This  House 
endures  for  three  years  fi’om  its  election,  unless  it  be  sooner  dissolved. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  as  nearly  as  practicable  twice  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 
Members  of  each  House  receive  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £400  per  annum. 


The  two  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament  have  equal  powers,  except  in  the  case  of 
money  Bills.  These  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Further,  the  Senate 
may  not  amend  Bills  which  impose  taxation,  or  which  provide  for  the  ordinary  annual  services 
of  the  Government ; nor  may  it  amend  any  Bill  so  as  to  increase  any  proposed  charge  on  the 
people.  It  may,  however,  suggest  amendments  in  any  of  these  cases  ; and  there  is  no  direct 


constitutional  limit  on  its 
Bills.  The  effect  is  to 
purse  in  the  hands  of 
tatives.  Moreover,  if  the 
tives  pass  any  Bill  and 
fail  to  pass  it  in  the  form 
Representatives,  then,  if 
refusal,  the  Governor- 
both  Houses  simultane- 


power  to  reject  such 
place  the  power  of  the 
the  House  of  Represen- 
House  of  Representa- 
the  Senate  reject  it,  or 
desired  by  the  House  of 
the  Senate  persist  in  its 
General  may  dissolve 
ously.  If,  after  the  elec- 


tions, the  two  Houses  be  still  irreconcilable,  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a joint 
sitting  to  settle  the  matter.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  a joint  sitting  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  represent  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  on  a strictly 
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population  basis,  will  always  outnumber,  in  the  ratio  of  2 to  1,  the  members  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  the  States  are  represented  equally,  without  respect  to  their  populations.  A Ministry, 
therefore,  which  was  supported  by  a substantial  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
could  bring  considerable  pressure  to  bear  on  a hostile  Senate. 


In  the  executive  government,  the  cabinet  system,  similar  in  its  general 
The  features  to  that  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  prevails  in  the  Common- 

Commonwealth  wealth  as  well  as  in  the  different  States.  The  leader  of  the  predominant 
Executive.  party  in  the  Commonwealth  Parhament,  and  the  colleagues  of  his  choice, 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  as  Executive  Councillors  and  as 


Ministers  controlling 
ments  of  State, 
office  so  long  as  it  en- 
of  Parliament  ; 
the  leader  of  the 
given  an  oppor- 
a government,  or 
dissolved,  and  a 
place.  The  Federal 
of  the  following 
for  External  Affairs, 
Minister  of  Trade 
Treasurer,  Post- 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  DOMAIN. 


the  great  Depart- 
Each  Ministry  holds 
joys  the  confidence 
should  it  lose  this, 
opposing  party  is 
tunity  of  forming 
else  Parliament  is 
new  election  takes 
Executive  consists 
Ministers : — Minister 
Attorney  -General, 
and  Customs, 
mas  ter- Gene  r al , 


Minister  of  Defence,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs.  There  is  also  a Vice-President  of  the 
Executive  Council  (of  which  the  Governor- General  is  President),  and  (at  the  present  time) 
one  Minister  without  portfoho.  No  Minister  may  hold  office  for  longer  than  three  months 
unless  he  is  a member  of  either  House  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 


The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  a Federal  Supreme 
The  Court,  called  the  High  Court  of  AustraUa,  and  in  the  State  Conrts  wlrich 

High  Court,  have  been  invested  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  High  Court  was  constituted 
by  the  Federal  Parliament  in  1903.  It  acts  as  a court  of  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  different  States,  and  also  has  original  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters, 
including  any  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  involving  its  interpretation.  No  appeal 
may  be  made  from  a judgment  of  the  High  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  without  the  special  leave  of  the  latter ; and  no  appeal  may  in  any  case  be 
made  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a decision  of  the  High  Court  upon  any  question  as 
to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  States, 
or  of  two  or  more  States,  unless  the  permission  of  the  High  Court  itself  be  obtained.  The 
right  to  appeal  direct  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  any  State  to  the  Privy  Council  is  still 
preserved. 
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Every  natural  born  or  naturalised  British  subject,  who  is  21  years  of  age, 
Commonwealth  and  has  lived  in  Australia  for  six  months  continuously,  may  have  his  name 
Franchise.  placed  on  the  electoral  roll  for  the  electoral  division  in  which  he  Uves,  and 
he  is  thereupon  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  The  franchise  extends  to  women  as  well  as  men,  and  no 
person  has  more  than  one  vote.  The  Federal  franchise  is  not  enjoyed  by  aboriginal  natives 
of  Australia,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  (except  New  Zealand),  nor  by  persons 
who  are  insane,  or  attainted  of  treason,  or  who  have  been  convicted  and  are  under  sentence, 
or  subject  to  be  sentenced,  for  any  offence  punishable  by  one  year’s  imprisonment.  Any 
adult  who  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative. 
Assembly  cannot  l)e  debarred  from  voting  at  Commonwealth  elections. 

The  right  to  issue  certificates  of  naturalisation  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
Naturalisation,  now  exclusively  vested  in  the  Federal  Government.  Any  foreigner  who 
intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  has  resided  there  continuously 
for  two  years  immediately  prior  to  his  application,  may  apply  to  the  Governor-General  for  a 
certificate  of  naturalisation,  and  the  Governor- General  may,  at  his  discretion,  grant  the  same, 
on  the  oath  of  allegiance  being  taken  by  the  applicant.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  naturalis- 
ation in  the  Commonwealth  of  persons  who  have  already  been  naturalised  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Aboriginal  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  (except  New  Zealand) 
are  excluded  from  naturalisation. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  vState  of  New  South  Wales  depends  on  an  Imperial 
Statute  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  the  Queen  to  assent 
to  a Constitution  Bill  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  (then  consisting 
of  a single  House).  The  New  South  Wales  Parliament  is  empowered  to  alter  or  repeal  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution. 

The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  his 

The  functions  in  the  State  resemble  those  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  Corn- 

State  Governor,  monwealth.  The  Governor  assents,  on  the  King’s  behalf,  to  Bills  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  of  the  State  Parliament;  or  he  may  withhold  his  assent, 
or  reserve  any  Bill  for  the 
certain  kinds  must,  by 
the  Governor,  and  his 
other  classes  of  legislation 
structions  from  the  British 
nor’s  executive  powers  are 
his  responsible  Ministers, 
tution,  empowered  to  sum- 
solve  Parliament,  and  to 
Legislative  Council.  The 
mercy,  in  the  case  of 
the  laws  of  the  State,  is 
although  in  all  these  mat- 
the  advice  of  his  Minis- 
expressly  authorised  by 
such  advice,  should  he  see  sufficient  cause.  Any  such  matter  would,  however,  have  to  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  British  Government.  The  Governor  is  responsible  to  the  Crown  alone 
for  his  official  acts. 

There  are  two  Houses  in  the  State  Parliament— the  Legislative  Council 
The  State  and  the  Legislative  Assembly — and  its  powers  extend  to  the  making  of 
Parliament.  laws  for  the  good  government  of  New  South  Wales  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
subject  to  the  Commonwealth  Constitution.  State  laws  purport  to  be 
enacted  by  the  King,  with  the  advice  and  consent,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  a permanent  body.  It  is  not  elective,  and  its  members  (at 
present  sixty-one  in  number)  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  life. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  is  elective,  and  now  consists  of  ninety  members,  each  of  whom 
receives  £300  per  annum.  Each  Assembly  endures  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved. 


THE  BADGE  OF  THE  STATE. 


King’s  pleasure.  Bills  of 
Statute,  be  reserved  by 
power  to  assent  to  certain 
is  restricted  by  his  In- 
Government.  The  Gover- 
exercised  on  the  advice  of 
He  is,  by  the  State  Consti- 
mon,  prorogue,  and  dis- 
appoint members  to  the 
Crown’s  prerogative  of 
offences  committed  agai  list 
also  vested  in  him.  But 
ters  the  Governor  acts  on 
ters,  he  is,  nevertheless, 
the  Crown  to  disregard 
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The  respective  powers  of  tlie  two  Bouses  of  the  State  Parliament  are  not  defined  by 

the  New  South  Wales  Constitution  Act,  although 
it  is  provided  that  money  Bills  must  originate 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Except  in  this 
respect,  the  powers  of  the  two  Chambers  in 
dealing  with  legislation  are  equal ; but  since  the 
Assembly  is  a representative  body,  it  is  upon 
the  confidence  of  that  House  that  the  Ministry 
depends  for  its  tenure  of  office. 

'rhe  executiv(^  government  of  New  South  Wales  is  carried  on  by  an 
The  State  B.xccutive  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  The  leader  of  the 
Executive.  predominant  party  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  colleagues  chosen  by 
him,  are  appointed  to  the  Executive  Council  by  the  Governor,  and  control 
the  great  Departments  of  State.  They  hold  office  so  long  as  they  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
Parliament.  The  State  Ministry  is  constituted  as  follows  : — Colonial  Treasurer,  Colonial 
Secretary,  Attorney- General  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Secretary  for  Lands,  Secretary  for  Public 
Works,  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction  and  Labour  and  Industry,  Secretary  for  Mines  and 
Agriculture.  There  is  also  a Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  (at  the  present 
time)  two  Ministers  without  portfolio. 

Every  natural-born  subject  who  is  of  age,*  and  has  resided  in  New  South 
New  South  Wales  for  one  year,  and  within  any  electoral  district  for  three  months,  is 

Wales  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Franchise.  Tliis  ajqilies  also  to  naturalised  British  subjects  who  have  resided  in  New 

South  Wales  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  The  State  is  divided  into 

ninety  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one  member.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  entitled 
to  the  State  franchise,  and  no  one  may  exercise  more  than  one  vote.  The  following  are 
excluded  from  the  franchise  : — Persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service  on  full  pay  (except 
militia  or  volunteers) ; insane  persons ; jiersons  receiving  aid  from  a public  charity ; persons 
recently  convicted  of  certain  offences. 


GAS-WORKS.  MORTLAKE. 


LOCAL  GOVEBNMEN'T  IN  NEW  SOUTH  A\  ALES. 

The  liistory  of  local  government  in  New  South  Wales  began  with  the  incorporation 
of  the  city  of  Sydney  in  1842.  This  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  several  district  councils 
in  the  country  ; and  legislation  passed  in  1858  and  1867  made  possible  the  extension  of  local 
government  to  the  whole  State. 

Under  the  system  which  existed  up  to  the  end  of  1905,  the  application  of  local  govern- 
ment to  any  part  of  the  State  depended  entirely  on  the  initiative  of  the  residents.  The 
Municipalities  Act,  1897,  which  deals  with  the  whole  matter,  provides  that  the  Governor  may 
constitute  a municipality  on  receiving  a petition  from  at  least  fifty  persons  who  would,  on  its 
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formation,  be  liable  to  pay  rates  ; but  the  creation  of  any  such  municipality  may  be  prevented 
by  a counter-petition  of  a greater  number  of  persons  who  would  be  similarly  liable.  On  the 
formation  of  a municipality,  occupiers,  lessees,  and  owners  of  ratable  property  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  the  election  of  a municipal  council,  the  number  of  votes  exercisable  by  each  elector 
varying  according  to  the  annual  value  of  his  property.  One-third  of  the  memljers  of  the 
council  retire  each  year.  The  powers  of  the  council  extend  to  roads,  water  supply,  sewerage, 
drainage,  lighting,  health,  and  generally  to  maintaining  the  good  rule  and  government  of 
the  municipality.  The  necessary  funds  are  obtained  from  rates,  which  are  levied  on  the 
basis  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  (or,  in  the  case  of  unimproved  land,  on  -o  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  value).  The  rates  may  not  exceed  2s.  in  the  £ of  such  annual  value.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  endowment  of  a municipality  from  the  public  funds  during  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  its  existence. 

This  system,  however,  has  proved  inadequate.  Experience  has  shown  that,  so  long  as 
local  government  remained  a purely  voluntary  matter,  municipalities  were  confined  to  the 
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more  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  State  ; and  at  the  end  of  1905,  out  of  a total  of  310,700 
square  miles,  less  than  3,000  had  been  brought  within  the  scope  of  local  government ; so  that, 
as  a natural  consequence,  heavy  expense  was  cast  on  the  central  government  for  the  maintenance 
throughout  the  State  of  purely  local  services. 

The  desirability  of  extending  the  scope  of  local  government  had  naturally  long 
afforded  matter  for  political  discussion,  and  in  1905  a Bill,  framed  to  effect  this  extension,  was 
introduced  by  the  Carruthers  Ministry,  and  passed  into  law  in  December  of  that  year.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act — the  “ Local  Government  (Shires)  Act,  1905  ” — 
the  whole  State,  excluding  the  more  thinly  populated  Western  Division  and  existing  munici- 
palities, has  been  divided  into  131  shires,  each  of  which  has  been  subdivided  into  three 
ridings ; and  five  temporary  councillors  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  each  shire, 

for  the  purpose  of  making  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  election  of 
the  first  council.  This  will  take  place 
towards  the  end  of  1906,  and  there- 
after each  shire  will  be  governed  by 
six  councillors  elected  by  adult  owners 
and  occupiers  (male  or  female)  of 
ratable  property  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £5  and  upwards  in  the  different 
ridings,  equal  representation  in  the 
council  being  accorded  to  each  riding. 
Each  council  will  be  presided  over 
by  a president  elected  annually  by 
its  members.  The  number  of  coun- 
cillors in  any  shire  may,  by  resolution 
of  the  council,  be  increased  to  nine.  The  first  elected  council  will  retire  in  January,  1908, 
and  each  succeeding  council  will  endure  for  a term  of  two  years.  It  is  provided  that 
if  any  shire  fail  to  elect  a council,  or  if  the  council  when  elected  refrain  from  exercising  its 
functions,  the  Governor  may  appoint  an  administrator  (whose  salary  will  be  a charge  on  the 
shire’s  general  fund)  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  council.  Rates  are  to  be  levied  by  the 
council  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  may  not  be  more  than  2d.  in  the  £ 
nor  less  than  Id.,  although  the  Governor  may,  at  his  discretion,  allow  a reduction  below  this 
minimum  rate  on  representation  by  the  council  that  a smaller  rate  is  sufficient.  Land  on 
which  a rate  lias  thus  been  imposed  ceases  to  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  land  tax  ; and 
income  derived  from  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  from  its  use  or  cultivation,  is  exempt  from 
income  tax.  Provision  is  made  for  the  endowment  of  the  shires  from  the  State  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  £150,000  per  annum,  this  endowment  being  appropriated  to  the  different 
shires  according  to  their  needs,  for  which  purpose  they  will  be  graded  in  six  different  classes. 
On  a shire  being  constituted,  certain  powers  and  duties  attach  to  its  council.  These  comprise. 
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amongst  others,  the  control  and  maintenance  of  public  places,  regulation  of  traffic,  lighting, 
prevention  of  bush  fires,  and  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets  and  wharfs.  A council 
may  also  acquire  other  powers,  including  removal  of  refuse,  provision  of  water  supply,  drainage 
and  sewerage,  and  licensing  of  hawkers  and  public  vehicles  Provision  is  made  whereby  any 
park,  road,  bridge,  or  public  work  may  be  declared  by  the  Governor  to  be  a “ national  work,” 
in  which  case  its  maintenance  and  administration  are  controlled  by  the  central  government. 
A shire,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  constituted  a municipality  by  the  Governor. 

Legislation  has,  moreover,  been  introduced  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 
lating the  existing  municipalities  to  the  scheme  provided  in  the  “ Local  Government  (Shires) 
Act.”  One  important  alteration  in  the  present  system  is  intended  in  the  matter  of  rates, 
which  it  is  proposed  should  be  levied,  as  in  the  case  of  shires,  on  the  ba«is  of  the  unimproved 
capital  value. 


THE  CHIEF  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE,  SYDNEY. 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE. 

A system  of  public  finance  exists  for  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  for 
each  of  its  constituent  States. 

Commonwealth. 

The  Commonwealth  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  Customs  and  Excise 
duties,  and  from  the  Postal  Service.  The  total  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th 
June,  1905,  amounted  to  £11,460,315,  of  which  £8,799,530  represents  Customs  and  Excise 
collections,  and  £2,630,904  gross  revenue  from  the  operations  of  the  Post  Office.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  postal  revenue  is,  of  course,  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£4,318,435,  the  chief  items  of  which  were — Maintenance  of  postal  service,  £2,560,755  ; and 
Defence,  £706,279. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  present  all  revenue  collected 
by  the  Commonwealth  mthin  any  State  must  be  credited  to  that  State.  The  State  is  then 
debited  with  the  expenditure  on  any  of  the  public  departments  therein  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  with  the  State’s  proportion  (on  a population 
basis)  in  the  other  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth.*  The  balance  is  paid  to  the  States 
month  by  month.  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  customs 
and  excise  duties  collected  must  be  returned  to  the  States. f The  total  amount  repaid  to  the 


WHEAT  ARRIVING  AT  A COUNTRY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

States  by  the  Commonwealth  in  this  way  during  the  year  ended  .30th  June,  1905,  w^as  £7,141,668, 
of  which  New  South  Wales  received  £2,529,070,  the  total  Commonwealth  revenue  collected 
within  this  State  having  amounted  to  £4,020,727. 

* Tin's  system  of  credits  and  debits  is  subject  to  revision  after  the  termination  of  the  “ book-keeping” 
period  on  cSth  October,  1900. 

t This  provision  may  be  modified  liy  ordinary  process  of  federal  legislation  after  1910. 
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The  total  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ended  30th 
New  June,  1905,  was  £11,336,918,  and  the  expenditure  £11,195,075,  the  surplus 
South  Wales.  revenue  over  expenditure  being  £141,843,  for  the  year. 


Of  the  gross  revenue,  the  chief  items  were  : — £4,527,368  received  from  the 
railways  and  tramways  ; £2,529,070  surplus  refunded  by  the  Commonwealth ; £1,757,902 


Obverse.  Reverse. 

SEAL  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  (ABOUT  1820). 


proceeds  of  sale  and  occupation  of  public  lands  ; £1,114,408  direct  taxation  (including  land 
and  income  taxes)  ; £534,753  from  the  water  and  sewerage  service. 

The  heaviest  items  of  expenditure  were — Interest  and  redemptions  of  pubhc  debt, 
£3,176,285  ; maintenance  of  railways  and  tramways,  £2,911,702  ; education,  £839,520  ; public 
works,  £689,397  ; charitable  aid  (including  old-age  pensions),  £965,977  ; law  and  crime,  £769,213  ; 
land  administration,  £307,309  ; water  supply  and  sewerage  services,  £151,525. 

Although  direct  taxation  in  the  form  of  land  and  income  taxes  is  levied,  the  exemptions 
allowed  in  both  cases  are  such  that  neither  tax  can  be  regarded  as  burdensome  ; while  the 
former  is  now  in  process  of  being  displaced  by  the  rates  levied  under  the  local  government 
extension  scheme.  The  tax  payable  per  annum  by  owners  of  land  amounts  to  Id.  in  the  £ 
of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  ; but  any  person,  the  whole  of  whose  land  does  not  exceed 
£240  in  value  is  exempt  from  the  tax,  the  Id.  being  charged  only  on  each  £ of  unimproved 
value  in  excess  of  £240.  A general  exemption  from  land  tax  will  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
State  which  are  brought  within  scope  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  The  income  tax  is  6d. 
in  the  £ ; but  here  again  any  person  whose  income  does  not  exceed  £200  per  annum  is  exempt, 
the  tax  being  charged  only  on  that  portion  of  any  income  winch  is  in  excess  of  £200  per  annum. 
Further,  no  income  tax  is  charged  on  income  derived  from  land  which  is  subject  either  to  land 
tax  or  to  shire  rates. 
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The  public  debt  of  New  South  Wales  amounted,  on  30th  June,  1905,  to  £82,321,998. 
Although  the  amount  is  considerable,  it  must  be  recollected  that  practically  the  whole  of  it 
has  been  expended  for  the  development  of  the  State’s  resources,  and  £71,121,721,  or  more  than 
86  per  cent,  of  the  total  debt,  has  been  laid  out  on  works  that  are  directly  revenue-producing. 
As  a set-off  to  the  public  debt,  the  State’s  assets,  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  loan 
moneys,  include  the  whole  of  the  railway  system,  of  which  3,281  miles  are  now  open  to  traffic, 
representing  an  outlay  of  £44,274,627  ; tramways  representing  £4,130,841  ; water  supply  and 
sewerage  works  and  water  conservation  works,  £11,487,216  ; harbours  and  rivers  works 
(including  resumptions),  £10,661,447.  £567,591  has  been  utilised  in  making  advances  to 

settlers  in  need  of  financial  assistance,  and  the  net  return  received  from  these  advances  last 
year  amounted  to  £11,907.  The  clear  revenue  derived  from  these  directly  reproductive 
services,  after  paying  all  expenses,  amounted  during  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1905, 
to  £2,129,405,  the  interest  payable  on  the  whole  public  debt  for  the  same  period  being  £2,937,149. 
Moreover,  a very  large  proportion  of  that  part  of  the  loan  moneys  which  has  been  laid  out  on 
services  not  directly  revenue-producing  has  also  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  State’s  resources.  £1,294,887  has  been  spent  on  telegraphs  and  telephones,  now  managed  by 
the  Commonwealth  ; £4,911,698  on  public  buildings,  works,  &c.  ; £1,713,009  on  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges  ; £194,430  for  the  encouragement  of  immigration  : and  £1,421,976 
on  military  works  (now  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth). 

The  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  the  Commonwealth  may  take  over  such  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  States  as  existed  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people.  When  this  is  done,  the  interest 
payable  will  be  deducted  from  the  surplus  revenue  now  returned  to  the  States  by  the  Common- 
wealth, or  if  the  surplus  be  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  if  there  should  be  no  surplus,  the 
States  must  pay  what  is  wanting.  No  part  of  the  State  debts  has,  however,  yet  been  taken 
over  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  borrowing  powers  of  the  States  are  not  limited  by  this 
provision,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  no  authority  to  take  over  State  debts  incurred  since 
the  beginning  of  1901. 


BROKEN  BAY-  FROM  THE  SEA. 
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GEORGE-STREET,  SYDNEY,  SHOWING  CATHEDRAL,  TOWN  HALL,  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MARKETS. 


' For  Private  Sale.'-^^ 

AGRICULTURAL,  DAIRYING,  and 
4.  * GRAZING  FARMS. 


GLOUeESTER  ESTATE 

Between  the  Hunter  and  the  Manning  Rivers,  N.S.W. 


The  cor^struction  of  the  North  Coast  Railway,  which  has  been  ^ ^ LJ  C A B Awn  I A 

recommeniled  by  the  Public  WorksJCommittee,  and  as  surveyed  i v/MtMr  AND  VJwvL/ 

through  the  centre  of  the  Gloucester  Estate,  is  to  be  submitted  , > c, 

to  Parliament  next  Session.  I Salubrious  Cliiualo ; Rieli  Soil  ; Butter 

(9  Factory;  No  Droiiglits  ; Baiiifall,  .jO  in. ; 

GOOD  FENCING  AND  BUILDING  TIMBER.  ‘saw  Mill  ; Rimuiug  Rivers. 

/\IEW  SUBDIVISIONS  ON  HAND.  - i INSPECTION  AT  ANY  TIME. 


LIBERAL  TERMS: 


With  right  to  pay  off  any  sums  at  any  time 
I.ITHOGRAPHS  NW  AVAILABLE. 


Apply 


J.  A.  McKENZIE,  Gloucester;  or, 

45,  Hunter-street,  SYDNEY. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY:- 


Chapter  V 


History  of  Land  Settlement. 

Legislative  Object— The  Rural  Population  - Attraction  of  the  Cities- Some  big 

Estates— Our  National  Development. 


N 1861  was  passed  a Land  Act,  always  kno^vn  by  the  name 
of  its  author — Sir  John  Robertson — which  enabled 
settlers  to  take  possession  of  areas  selected  before  survey, 
and  to  start  work  immediately  after  selection. 

The  experience  of  the  past  forty-four  years  has 
failed  to  realise  many  of  the  great  advantages  predicted 
in  the  exciting  days  of  the  “ selection-before-survey  ” 
struggle  of  1860-61.  Some  districts  have  been  retarded 
by  the  indiscriminate  methods  sanctioned  by  that  Act. 
The  wrong  men  got  land  in  good  places  ; the  right  men  got  it  in  bad  places  ; settlement  was 
too  much  scattered  ; and  the  difficulties  of  pioneering  life  unnecessarily  aggravated.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  were  encouraged  to  select  land  for  agriculture,  entered  upon  its  possession 
as  bond  fide  settlers,  and  have  generally  improved  their  position  in  every  material  direction 
until  they  have  in  many  cases  become  independent  freeholders,  enjoying  most  of  the  comforts 
and  simple  luxuries  of  older  countries,  forming  the  sinews  of  this  young  land,  and  supplying 
its  greatest  source  of  strength  in  peace  and  war. 


Although  undoubtedly  the  object  of  all  land  legislation  in  this  State  has 
The  been  to  settle  an  industrious  population  on  the  soil,  and  to  attain  this  end 

Legislative  many  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  results  must  have 

Object.  been  disappointing  to  the  men  who  used  to  look  forward  to  the  creation  of 
a great  Australian  yeomanry.  In  1861  the  rural  population  consisted  of 
189,116  persons  out  of  a total  of  318,950,  equal  to  54-2  per  cent.  ; forty  years  afterwards  the 
rural  population  numbered  422,447  out  of  a total  of  1,346,720,  or  31 ‘4  per  cent.  This  would 
seem  to  imply  the  very  antithesis  of  successful  land  settlement.  During  the  same  period  the 
area  of  land  absolutely  parted  with  by  the  Crown  rose  from  7,146,579  acres  to  49,623,081,  which 
means  that  in  1861  the  amount  of  alienated  land  was  37 "8  acres  for  each  head  of  the  rural 
population,  while  in  1901  it  amounted  to  117'5  acres,  so  that  instead  of  increasing  the  number 
of  persons  on  the  soil,  we  have  merely  trebled  the  average  amount  of  land  held  by  each  of  them. 
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The  Act  of  1884  was  passed  to  limit  the  amount  of  land  saleable  by  auction  in  any  year 
to  200,000  acres,  and  other  suitable  restrictions  were  placed  upon  land  sales,  but  yet  we  find 
that  though  the  area  disj^osed  of  in  1881,  when  compared  with  the  total  population,  was 
greater  than  at  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  rural  population  the  area  was 
appreciably  less. 

About  1876  the  urban  population  became  equal  to  that  living  in  the 
The  Rural  country  districts,  and  from  thence  onwards  grew  far  more  rapidly  than 
Population.  the  rural,  so  that  at  the  last  census  it  was  found  that  the  urban  population 
exceeded  the  rural  by  about  120  per  cent.  The  population  of  Sydney  and 
suburbs  had  risen  from  27  4 per  cent,  in  1861  and  1871,  to  SOT  per  cent,  in  1881,  34-3  per  cent, 
in  the  next  decade,  and  35-8  per  cent,  during  the  next  ten  years,  standing  at  35-5  per  cent, 
at  the  present  time.  The  urban  jmpulation  (including  Newcastle,  and  221  other  towns  having 
a population  of  over  .500)  stood  at  18T  per  cent,  in  1861,  and  steadily  rose  to  19T  per  cent.. 


LOAD  iOF  WOOL,  BULLOCK  TEAM. 

27  per  cent.,  31  per  cent.,  32-8  per  cent.,  during  the  next  four  decades  respectively,  standing 
at  33  per  cent,  to-day.  The  rural  population  outside  of  these  cities  and  towns  stood  at  54'2 
per  cent,  in  1861,  then  gradually  decreased  to  53-2  per  cent.,  42'9  per  cent.,  34-7  per  cent.,  31 -4 
per  cent.,  during  the  next  four  decades  respectively,  standing  at  31-5  per  cent,  to-day. 

In  explanation  of  these  figures,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  forty  years 
ago  a large  number  of  women  and  girls — the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters — were  actively 
engaged  in  dairy  Avork,  but  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  separator,  the  factories,  and  the 
creameries,  the  same  class  of  women  are  not  now  included  among  rural  workers.  But  an 
undoubted  cause  of  the  decrease  in  rural  workers  is  the  aggregation  of  large  estates,  frequently 
by  the  absorption  of  a number  of  the  smaller  holdings  of  selectors,  whereby  an  economy  of 
labonr — most  undesirable  from  the  national  point  of  view — has  been  effected. 
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The  best  energies  of  our  statesmen  are  now  being  directed  to  the  rectifying  of  this  evil, 
and  to  the  subdivision  of  these  huge  estates,  and  the  settlement  of  large  numbers  of  families 
by  a more  intense  system  of  cultivation. 

No  characteristic  of  modern  industrial  life  has  been  productive  of  more  speculation 
as  to  its  probable  effect  on  the  progress  of  humanity  than  this  concentration  of  population 
into  large  cities.  In  the  older  countries  of  the  world  there  has  been  a steady  influx  of  popu- 
lation from  the  rural  districts,  and  statesmen  and  economists  have  been  much  concerned  lest 
the  movement  should  end  in  the  decay  and  possible  extinction  of  the  healthful  rural  class  to 
which  our  virile  race  has  owed  so  much  in  the  past.  We  can  understand  this  state  of  affairs 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  manufacturing  industries  have  changed  the  character  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  people,  and  have  consequently  attracted  to  the  towns  from  the  country  the 
young  people,  drawn  by  the  hope  of  more  remunerative  employment  and  the  allurements  of 
social  life. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  condition  of  things  is  found  to  a greater  or 
The  less  extent,  but  there  the  rise  of  the  enormous  manufacturing  cities  has 

Attraction  of  also  been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  increase  in  the  rural  population, 
the  Cities.  The  figures  supplied  by  the  Statistician’s  Department  show  that  in  England 
only  4 ‘6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are  engaged  in  rural  industries, 
in  Scotland  6‘9  per  cent.,  in  Ireland  19-6  per  cent.,  in  France  44-7  per  cent.,  in  Germany  32  per 
cent.,  in  Italy  29‘6  per  cent.,  in  Demnark  38'7  per  cent.,  in  Holland  4.5  per  cent.,  in  Sweden 
46-2  per  cent.,  in  Switzerland  37 '9  per  cent.,  and  in  New  South  Wales  8-7  per  cent.  While 
one  can  understand  why  such  cities  as  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  must  attract  large  numbers 
of  people  on  account  of  their  immense  commercial  importance  and  attractiveness  as  centres 
of  art,  literature,  and  national  life,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Sydney  should  have  been  such  a 
powerful  magnet  in  drawing  and  retaining  such  a large  percentage  of  the  immigrants  from 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  besides  many  from  our  own  rural  districts.  Of  every 
thousand  persons  added  to  the  popula- 
tion during  the  last  census  period  267 
were  drawn  from  other  towms  and  rural 
districts  of  this  State,  and  733  came 
from  abroad,  or  were  attributable  to 
natural  increase. 

Probably  the  geographical  position 
of  Sydney  is  accountable  for  much  of 
it,  for  it  is  found  that  immigrants  to 
Australia  linger  long  in  their  port  of  debarkation,  and  they  seldom  care  to  leave  it  while 
employment  is  procurable.  It  must  be  admitted  that  rural  life  in  Australia  in  the  early  days 
offered  few  social  attractions  to  the  successful  settler,  who  often  turned,  as  soon  as  he  had 
amassed  a competence,  to  the  metropolis  for  the  comforts  which  the  country  was  unable  to 
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furnish.  Every  year  is  equalising  things  better,  rural  life  becoming  more  attractive,  and 
the  stress  and  strain  of  strenuous  city  life  more  nerve-rackiirg  and  more  distasteful  to  many. 
But  above  all  the 
other  attractions,  the 
abnormal  loan  ex- 
penditure of  the 
financial  years 
between  June,  1901, 
and  J line,  1 903, 
totalling  £9,417,972, 
had  the  effect  of 
providing  employ- 
ment in  a succession  of  large  enterprises  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  paid  for 
out  of  these  external  loans,  which  not  only  provided  employment  for  our  own  people,  but 
attracted  to  New  South  Wales  a large  number  of  persons,  who,  having  no  instinct  towards 
farming,  quitted  the  rural  districts  on  the  completion  of  the  public  works  which  gave  them 
employment,  and  flocked  into  the  towns,  generally  into  the  metropohs,  there  to  swell  the  large 
class  of  unskilled  labour. 

IVool-growing,  wliich  has  been  for  many  years  our  staple  industry,  has 
Wool-growing  not  been  conducive  to  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  rural  labourers, 
and  for  the  actual  tending  of  the  Hocks  needs  few  hands,  and  these  widely 

Employment,  scattered  ; while  the  handling  of  the  bales  of  wool  at  the  ports  of  shipment — 
Sydney  and  Newcastle — and  on  the  railways,  demands  the  assistance  of  a 
large  number  of  unskilled  city  labourers.  In  point  of  fact,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  pastoral  pursuits  has  decreased  by  7,000,  and  now 
shows  the  small  total  of  27,886  persons,  or  1-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  as  against 
100,244  actually  engaged  in  agriculture  and  dairying,  being  6'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. In  connection  with  these  figures  it  must  be  noted  that  the  pastoral  industry  is  by  far  the 
most  important  item  in  our  national  wealth,  yielding  last  year  £16,500,000,  while  agriculture 
and  dairying  produced  £10,000,000  and  mining  £7,000,000.  The  progress  of  rural  settlement 
with  us  shows  very  uneven  distribution,  closely  settled  patches  alternating  with  wide  tracts 
very  thinly  peopled.  This  has  been  due  to  a variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  natural  advantages 
of  certain  districts,  propinquity  to  markets,  and  above  all,  probably,  the  effects  of  our  land 
legislation,  and  its  methods  of  administration.  The  one  factor  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  during  the  past  twenty  years  to  encourage  land  settlement,  and  increase  the  area 
of  agriculture  as  distinguished  from  grazing,  has  been  the  extension  of  our  railway  system 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State.  With  the  commencement  of  their  construc- 
tion the  era  of  sound  progress  set  in,  and  with  a still  further  extension  of  our  railway  system 
in  right  directions  there  will  be  a greater  stimulus  to  the  unlocking  of  large  estates  and  settle- 
ment for  agricultural  purposes  than  can  be  attained  by  any  artificial  legislation. 
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To  show  how  our  national  estate  has  been  alienated,  and  has  aggregated 
Some  Big  into  a number  of  large  areas  in  comparatively  few  hands,  the  following 

Estates.  figures  may  be  quoted  : — -Holdings  of  1 to  30  acres  number  altogether 

24,640,  and  they  absorb  190,921  acres  ; holdings  from  31  to  400  acres 
amount  to  35,787,  and  the  total  of  these  is  5,347,019  acres  ; holdings  of  401  to  1,000  acres 
number  91,011,  and  their  aggregate  area  is  5,718,931  acres  ; holdings  of  1,001  to  10,000  acres 
number  5,512,  which  aggregate  13,994,182  acres  ; holdings  of  10,001  acres  and  upwards  number 
722,  and  their  aggregate  acreage  is  22,830,261,  of  which  41  are  in  the  Western  Division,  embracing 
1,066,956  acres,  under  conditions  where  large  holdings  are  absolutely  necessary  under  present 
circumstances.  These  figures  indicate  a development  of  affairs  that  will  not  much  longer 
serve  the  general  interests  of  our  State,  722  persons  or  financial  institutions  holding  nearly 
one-half,  6,234  holding  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  land  already  alienated  by  the  Crown. 


IN  A WESTERN  WHEAT-FIELD 


The  vast  area  of  many  of  these  holdings,  occupied  mainly  as  they  are  for  purely  grazing 
purposes,  undoubtedly  tends  to  check  rural  development.  Included  within  what  has  been 
termed  the  wheat  belt,  which  is  stated  by  competent  authorities  to  be  suited  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  owing  to  its  quality  of  soil,  rainfall,  and  other  climatic  conditions,  there  is  an  area 
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THRESHING  ON  A WHEAT-FARM  IN  RIVERINA. 


which  may  be  moderately  computed  at  20,000,000  acres  (some  authorities  say  25,000,000), 
which  ought  to  be  growing  wheat  for  the  support  of  the  human  race.  When  we  reflect  that  of 
the  49,62.3,081  acres  alienated  the  total  area  under  crop  at  present  amounts  to  only  2,672,973 
acres  (less  than  5 -5  per  cent.),  we  can  realise  what  a vast  population  this  area  of  20,000,000 
acres  of  wheat  land  used  for  pastoral  purposes  could  be  made  to  support,  if  it  were  devoted 
to  its  proper  use—say,  a million  souls  on  the  farms,  who  would  in  their  turn  give  work  and 
sustenance  to  three  times  as  many  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Of  the  total  area  held  in  blocks 
of  1 to  30  acres,  over  26  per  cent,  is  cultivated,  of  the  holdings  of  31  to  400  acres,  14'49  per 
cent,  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  the  area  held  in  blocks  of  1,001  to  10,000  acres,  5 ‘13  per 
cent,  is  cropped  ; while  of  the  enormous  area  held  by  the  722  persons,  syndicates,  and  financial 
institutions  who  have  nearly  23,000,000  acres,  only  300,159  acres,  or  1-3  per  cent.,  are  under 
crop,  which  makes  one  pray  that  the  ominous  words  of  Goldsmith  may  never  be  applicable 
to  this  highly  favoured  young  country  : 

“ 111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  while  men  decay.” 

No  wonder  that  our  population  is  sparse,  being  less  than  five  persons  per 
Farming  on  square  mile,  while  Belgium  has  613,  England  577,  Holland  431,  Italy,  297, 

Shares.  Germany  269,  Switzerland  209,  Japan  319,  China  265,  and  India  166.  If 

we  contrast  the  relative  productiveness  of  grazing  land  and  agricultural 
land,  we  shall  find  that  the  return  from  agriculture  was  last  year  £2  Os.  6d.  per  acre  ; from 
grazing  less  than  4s.  per  acre  on  all  land  alienated  from  the  Crown,  and  less  than  Is.  per 
acre  if  we  include  the  whole  of  the  land  held  by  pastoralists  by  way  of  leases  as  well  as 
conditional  purchase. 
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Among  the  factors  that  are  tending  to  brighten  the  prospects  of  the  State  with  regard 
to  closer  settlement  we  may  rank  high  the  new  system  of  farming  on  “ shares,”  now  practised 
with  conspicuous  success  by  a number  of  large  landholders  in  the  Corowa,  Wagga,  Young, 
Grenfell,  Parkes,  Tamworth,  and  Narromine  Districts.  The  idea  will  appeal,  strongly,  we  think, 
to  the  class  of  men  whom  we  want  to  induce  to  come  to  us  from  the  old  country — men  of  good 
practical  experience  in  agriculture,  with  a httle  capital  and  abundance  of  grit  and  perseverance. 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Wood  of  Brundah  testifies  that  his  tenants  on  this  system  and  he  himself  are  equally 
satisfied.  He  intimates  that  the  net  returns  to  the  landowner,  under  this  system,  are  twice  to 
three  times  as  great ; that  an  estate  which  would  return  £2,000  per  annum  from  wool  alone, 
would,  if  suitable  for  wheat-farming,  return  on  an  average  £10,000  from  wheat,  and  that  at 
least  twenty  families  would  be  thereby  settled  on  the  soil.  Messrs.  Mack  and  Austin  of  Nano- 
mine give  the  results  of  two  men  working  a farm  of  303  acres  on  this  system  : — 

£ s.  d. 

1903  season — a good  one — 5,339  bu.shels,  realising  ...  ...  ...  ...  75(5  7 2 

1904  season — a very  bad  one — 1,144  bushels,  realising  ...  ...  ...  ...  162  1 4 

Estimated  cost  for  two  years  of  putting  in  and  taking  off  crops  (including  labour)  360  0 0 

As  at  present  practised  it  is  in  many  cases  a kind  of  nomadic  farming.  The  man  and  his 
family  come  at  the  right  time  with  the  horses  and  implements  ; they  camp  on  the  ground  and 
get  in  the  crop  ; depart  to  their  permanent  home  or  other  work  till  the  crop  is  ready,  when  they 
return  and  harvest  it,  bag  it,  stack  it,  and,  perhaps,  earn  extra  money  by  carting  it  to  the  nearest 
railway.  But  from  this  beginning  will  gradually  evolve  a system  under  which  the  owner  will 
cut  up  his  estate  into  farms,  fence  them,  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  as  desirable  tenants 
come  along,  and  then  pursue  a system  of  mixed  farming,  with  a greater  variety  of  crops  and 
the  use  of  approved  means  of  conserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  system  will  admirably 
suit  immigrants  who  have  little  capital  besides  their  skill  and  industry,  and  who  will  be  able, 
while  getting  their  colonial  experience,  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  old  settlers. 

Unfortunately  the  tendency  of  the  total  value  of  produce  per  acre  has 
Value  of  rather  been  downwards  during  the  past  twenty  years  owing  to  depreciation 

Produce.  of  wheat,  for  it  was  £6  2s.  4d.  in  1880,  £5  Os.  lid.  in  1883,  £3  19s.  3d.  in 

1893,  only  £1  16s.  lOd.  in  1903  after  the  terrible  drought  of  1902,  and  £3  5s.  9d. 
in  1904.  What  a picture  these  hgures  convey  ! 

But  the  grand  total  shows  an  encouraging 
increase,  since  the  total  area  under  cultivation 
has  steadily  grown  from  710,337  acres  in  1881 
to  2,672,973  acres  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
average  area  of  cultivation  per  inhabitant  has 
increased  from  -9  acres  to  2-2.  The  output  of 
wool  has  increased  in  value  from  £5,765,761  in 
1878  to  £9,274,387  for  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  though  it  must  be  noted 
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that  there  have  been  great  fluctuations  in  price  in  the  meanwhile,  since  we  had  £10,643,089 
in  1889,  over  £11,000,000  in  1891,  and  over  £10,000,000  again  in  1892  and  1899. 

The  totals  from  wool,  and  from  all  classes  of  agricultural  produce  for  last  year  were 
almost  equal,  although  the  area  under  crops  was  only  one- fourteenth  of  that  held  by  graziers 
under  conditional  purchase,  and  one-fifty-ninth  of  the  total  held  under  purchase  and  by  lease. 
Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  dairying  output,  the  export  of 
butter  for  1904  having  amounted  to  20,513,307  lb.,  and  for  1905  about  the  same,  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  output  for  the  year  1903.  There  has  been  a satisfactory  increase  in  all 
classes  of  stock  during  the  past  year,  but  the  totals  are  still  far  behind  the  records  of  1895 
and  1896,  except  in  the  one  case  of  pigs. 

When  we  compare  the  value  of  the  total  agricultural  produce  of  our  State  per  head  of 
population  with  that  of  other  countries,  we  find  that,  agriculturally  speaking,  we  are  not  by 
any  means  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Little  Denmark  stands  highest  with  £8  6s.  per  head, 
United  States,  £7  7s.,  France  £7  3s.,  Canada  £6  9s.,  Argentine  Republic  £6,  while  we  come  next 
with  £5  9s.,  Austria  following  with  £5  7s.,  Spain  £5  5s.,  Germany  £5  Is.,  Belgium  and  Italy 
£4  6s.,  Holland  £4,  Switzerland,  £3,  and  the  United  Kingdom  £3  2s. 


And  we  notice  that  in  the  acreage  under  cultivation  per  head  of  population 
Acreage  under  we  occupy  a somewhat  similar  relative  position.  The  United  States  comes 
Cultivation,  highest  with  10-9  acres,  Canada  5-6,  Argentine  Republic  4-4,  Denmark  2’9, 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  ourselves  2-2,  Russia  and  Austria  U7,  Italy 


U6,  Germany  U2, 
IT,  Holland  1, 

per  head.  To 

proportion  of  our 
we  have  only  to 
dealing  with  the 
total  area  devoted 
agriculture  and  to 

We  find  that 
cent,  of  the  total 


United  Kingdom 
Belgium  '6  acres 
show  what  a small 
land  we  are  utiUsing 
look  at  the  figures 
proportion  of  the 
respectively  to 
grazing. 

in  Denmark  73  per 
area  is  given  over  to 


production;  in  Italy,  70-6  per  cent.  ; in  France,’^68'9  per  cent.  ; in  England  and  Wales,  67‘6 
per  cent.  ; Spain,  59-9  per  cent.  ; Belgium,  59  per  cent.  ; in  Germany,  48-8  per 'cent.  ; rocky 
Switzerland,  35  T per  cent.  ; Scotland  (land  of  mountain,  lake,  and  heather),  25 ’2  per  cent.  ; 
Canada,  23 -6  per  cent.  ; Ireland,  22-9  per  cent.  ; Norway,  3 per  cent. ; and  New  South  Wales, 
1’5  per  cent,  to  crops,  while  64 ‘3  per  cent,  is  devoted  to  grazing.  In  the  average  area  of 
holdings  the  United  States  stands  highest  with  146‘2  acres,  and  New  South  Wales  comes 
second  with  70’9  acres,  England  65‘3,  Scotland  61’5,  Spain  61,  Denmark  4U5,  Germany  19-2, 
Belgium  5’2,  where  no  fewer  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  do  not  exceed  5 acres  ; 
Denmark  coming  next  with  47  per  cent.,  Germany,  45  per  cent. 
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The  history  of  our  first  century  of  existence  is  a record  of  steady,  not  brilliant, 
progress,  of  many  vicissitudes  and  trials,  of  progress  alternating  with  stagnation,  of  hope 
succeeded  by  blank  despair,  failure  of  some  and  brilliant  success  of  others — all  largely  affected 
by  our  cycles  of  recurring  droughts  and  floods,  by  visitations  of  blights  and  vermin,  but 
above  all  aggravated  by  mistakes  in  Government,  weak  or  ignorant  administration,  absence  of 
technical  knowledge,  want  of  thrift,  an  inadequate  and  stereotyped  system  of  education,  ahke 
for  city  and  country,  failure  to  give  assistance  at  the  critical  moment,  and  a want  of 
uniformity  in  land  legislation  having  especial  regard  to  agricultural  settlement. 


SUMMER-HILL  CREEK,  OPHIR  ; THE  SITE  OF  THE  FIRST  DISCOVERY  OF  PAYABLE  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA, 


A century  ago,  the  infant  colony  was  practically  bounded  on  the  north  by 
A wonderful  the  Hawkesbury  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  on  the 
Expansion,  south  by  the  Shoalhaven  River,  and  many  colonists  thought  that  there  was 
little  room  for  expansion.  The  construction  of  the  road  over  the  Mountains 
in  1815,  opened  up  new  country  of  great  promise,  discovered  pasturage  for  millions  of  sheep, 
and  presented  vistas  of  still  greater  territory  to  be  explored.  In  1850,  many  felt  that  the 
limits  of  habitable  country  had  been  reached,  and  that  nothing  but  arid  desert  lay  all  around. 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  sent  adventurous  spirits  further  afield  and  revealed  new 
potentialities  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth,  which  have  been  of  more  enduring  value 
than  the  richest  of  our  goldfields.  Thirty  years  ago  dairy  farmers  were  despondent,  fearing 
that  their  industry  had  reached  its  zenith  and  that  the  available  markets  were  overstocked. 
Butter  coming  from  the  South  Coast,  by  little  steamers,  in  summer  time  often  realised  not 
more  than  4id.  per  pound,  and  it  was  really  worth  no  more,  being  merely  an  inferior  grade 
of  cart  grease.  The  separator  and  the  factory,  with  the  refrigerating  chamber  on  the  steamer, 
have  changed  all  that,  and  to  day  we  can  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Denmark,  France, 
and  Russia,  in  the  almost  illimitable  market  of  Great  Britain. 

To  the  man  who  may  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  land 
Farmers  of  the  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  on  reasonable  terms,  we  would  point  out 
Right  Type,  that  public  opinion  and  the  trend  of  legislation  both  point  to  the  sub- 
division of  large  estates  in  the  near  future,  and  whether  these  estates 
are  secured  by  the  Government  and  subdivided  by  them,  or  are  offered  by  their  present 
owners,  we  know  that  the  terms  will  be  reasonable  and  that  the  prices  will  be  fixed  by  public 
competition. 


A TYPICAL  DAIRY-FARM  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST. 


Land  Settlement." 
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The  past  fifty 
years  have  proved 
what  an  enormous 
range  of  products 
can  be  success- 
fully grown  in 
this  State,  and 
increase  of  popu- 
lation will  gradu- 
ally make  more 
and  more  of  these 
financially  profit- 
able. It  can  pro- 
duce everything 
necessary  for 
man’s  sustenance 
and  comfort,  from 
tobacco  down  to 

barley  ; all  his  beverages,  from  champagne  down  to  coffee  and  tea  ; nearly  all  the  fruits  that 
can  be  grown,  from  mangoes  and  bananas  to  strawberries  ; and  all  the  luxuries  that  appeal 
to  old  and  young,  from  ostrich  feathers  down  to  castor  oil.  How  can  there  be  any  anxiety 
about  the  overproduction  of  fruit,  when  we  know  that  this  State  alone  imports  at  the  present 
time  more  canned  fruit  and  preserves  than  could  be  grown  on  an  additional  5,000  acres  of 
orchards,  while  other  States  are  at  present  still  less  able  to  supply  their  own  necessities. 

We  have  many  successful  bee-farmers,  and  yet  we  import  honey  and  wax  every  year. 
We  have  330,000  pigs,  and  are  still  importing  bacon  and  hams.  Not  only  can  we  extend  the 
area  of  our  dairying  operations,  but  we  can  greatly  increase  the  intensiveness.  We  now 
have  425,000  dairy  cows,  whose  average  yield  is  373  gallons  per  annum,  which  can  be  certainly 
increased  to  nearly  600  gallons  with  more  knowledge,  more  skill,  and  greater  care. 

In  short,  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  soil  for  more  farmers  of  the  right  type,  and 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  that  valued  class  of  producers  for  superior  men,  who  understand 
the  problems  of  their  calling  and  who  can  increase  the  productiveness  alike  of  their  soil  and  of 
their  stock. 

The  actual  evolutionary  stages  of  our  national  development  have  now 

Our  reached  a point  at  which  we  can  safely  extend  the  area  of  our  agriculture 

National  and  mixed  farming,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  imperilHng  or  diminishing 

Development,  the  value  of  our  great  pastoral  industry.  The  generous  provision  of  railways, 
much  in  advance  of  present  requirements,  to  districts  once  deemed  unsuitable 
even  for  pastoral  pursuits,  has  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  intenser  cultivation.  The 


IRRIGATED  LUCERNE  AT  BATHURST. 
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discovery  and  tapping  of  the  great  basin  of  artesian  water  have  given  stability  to  the  pastoral 
industry  in  districts  in  the  dry  west,  where  periodical  droughts  have  hitherto  made  it  a risky 
investment,  and  they  will  in  due  course  supply  considerable  areas  of  cultivation,  which  will 
give  further  confidence  to  the  grazier,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  comforts  of  living 
for  the  western  settlers. 

The  possibilities  of  irrigation  have  been  proved  to  the  minds  of  the  governing  powers, 
and  within  a short  time  vast  areas  will  be  devoted  to  orchards,  vineyards,  and  mixed  farming, 
which  now  merely  support  one  sheep  to  the  acre. 


Much  educational  work  has  been  done  by  the  experimental  labours  of 
Great  pioneers  in  different  directions,  by  the  progressive  agricultural  papers  which 
Educational  are  available  at  small  charge  to  the  farming  class,  and  by  the  useful  educa- 

Work.  tional  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  district 

experiment  farms  and  the  investigations  of  its  scientific  staff.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  crops  and  grasses,  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  seed  (more  especially  wheat), 
the  introduction  of  new  blood  in  all  classes  of  stock,  mainly  by  private  enterprise,  and  the 
publication  by  the  Government  and  by  the  daily  press  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  different 
parts,  and  the  good  educational  work  being  done  by  many  agencies,  all  have  paved  the  way 
for  a more  effective  occupation  of  the  vast  areas  of  agricultural  land,  which  have,  hitherto  been 
used  only  for  grazing. 


Above  all,  there  has  been  a practical  tone  given  to  our  national  system  of  education 
by  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  agricultural  schools  in  different  climatic 
districts  of  the  State,  and  a technical  flavour 
given  to  the  general  system  pursued  in  the 
primary  schools  of  the  State,  which  must  have 
a far-reaching  effect  in  moulding  the  destinies 
of  the  rising  generation. 

We  are  now  going  through  the  different 
stages  in  our  evolution  which  the  United  States 
passed  through  a century  ago,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  progress  during  the  next 
half  century  will  be  as  great,  as  remarkable, 
and  as  enduring  a,s  that  which  historians  of  that 
great  territory  have  now  placed  on  record.  We  have  the  soil,  the  agricultural  potentialities, 
the  mineral  wealth,  the  favourable  climatic  conditions,  and  everything  that  is  needed  to  build 
up  a great  and  powerful  nation,  and  we  r re  now  in  a position  to  invite  men  and  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Europe,  and  the  United  States  to  come  and  help  us  in  our 
nation-building. 


typical  scene  in  a dairying  district. 
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The  Wool  Warehouses  and  Wool  Show  Floor  of  John  Bridge  & Co.,  Ltd, 

WOOL-CROWIINC— IliJstralia’s  Pain  Indilstry, 
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Acquisition  of  Land. 

Opportunities  afforded  by  the  State— Crown  Lands  Tenure— Method  of  Acquiring 
Resumptions  for  Closer  Settlement — Suitable  Private  Subdivisions. 

By  EDWARD  J.  SIEYERS, 

THE  GOVERNMENT  VALUATOR. 


A.CILITY  for  exchange  of  commodities  is  necessarily  a 
governing  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  any  community, 
and  accessibility  to  the  world’s  markets  has  long 
been  an  admitted  necessity  for  the  success  of  the 
producer.  Had  the  controllers  of  our  destiny  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  conceived  it  possible  that 
the  mercantile  marine  of  the  world  would  have  grown 
from  500-ton  clipper  ships  to  the  mammoth  ocean 
tramps  of  to-day,  rendering  the  despatch  of  a box 
of  butter,  or  a frozen  sheep,  from  an  up-country  farm  in  New  South  Wales  and  delivery  in 
Leadenhall  Markets,  London,  a payable  venture,  involving  only  five  or  six  weeks’  transit,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  administration  of  our  Crown  lands  would  have  followed  different 
lines. 


The  “ spoils  to  the  victor  ” principle  has  long  obtained  in  all  matters 
Comparison  of  affecting  the  acquirement  of  real  estate  in  even  larger  concerns  than  the 
Past  and  Department  of  Public  Lands  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ill  would  it  become 
Present  Policies,  us  in  these  later  days  to  begrudge  the  fruits  of  their  labours  to  the  pioneers 
of  this  State  ; at  the  same  time,  with  a different  condition  of  things — -new 
markets,  a change  to  an  extent  of  climatic  conditions,  with  a huge  State  expenditure  in 
opening  up  formerly  practically  inaccessible  country, — facilities  for  an  increased  rural  population 
must  be  found. 


Too  liberal  treatment  in  the  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties,  and  quite  as  late  as  the  eighties, 
of  the  national  estate,  has  led  to  the  aggregation  of  many  holdings  which  to-day’s  circumstances 
prove  can  be  much  more  profitably  utihsed  by  “ closer  settlement”;  and  the  cattle-runs  and 
sheep-walks  of  the  past  must  be  confined  to  more  reasonable  limits.  Intelligent  treatment 
E 
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and  use  of  the  land  with  modern  appliances  and  jtroper  conservation  of  water,  enable  the 
carrying  capacity  of  runs  to  be  maintained — in  fact  increased — while  admitting  of  great 
curtailment  in  area. 


Recognising,  then,  that  the  pioneer  has  secured  the  cream  of  the  land,  and  in  many 
cases  so  “ peacocked  ”*  the  balance  as  to  render  profitable  occupation  of  the  Crown  land  still 


VIEW  OF  TUMUT  FROM  ONE  AND  A HALF  MILES  DISTANT. 


uualienated  well  nigh  impossible,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  in  recent  years  been 
directed  to  making  the  way  of  the  newcomer  and  settler  as  easy  as  possible.  With  this  end 
in  view,  various  Acts  have  been  passed,  and  more  are  now  in  contemplation,  whereby 
settlers  may  secure  the  balance  of  the  Crown  lands  available  on  exceptionally  easy  terms, 
and  in  what  are  known  and  aptly  described  as  “living  areas.” 

•'  Collnquial  term  for  picking  the  eyes  out  of  an  estate  by  securing  the  catchment  areas,  alluvial  flats,  &c. 
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Parliamentary  sanction  has,  too,  been  given  to  the  purchase  or  resumption 
Resumption  of  of  privately-owned  estates,  at  present  devoted  to  purely  pastoral  purposes. 
Private  Estates,  but  which  are  by  nature  more  suited,  under  actual  conditions,  for  closer 
settlement.  The  authorising  Acts  provide,  of  course,  in  case  of  resump- 
tion, for  the  payment  of  full  compensation,  estimated  by  a legally  constituted  tribunal, 
thereby  safeguarding  the  owners  against  hardship. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  by  intending  settlers  that,  though  now  the  path 
to  success  is  not  so  rugged  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  pioneer,  at  the  same  time,  unless 
one  has  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  an  improved  farm,  with  cleared  land  ready  for  the 
plough,  the  “ taking  up  ” or  selection  of  Crown  lands  presupposes  a deal  of  solid  hard  work 
before  the  returns  begin  to  come  in.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  in  Canada,  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Australian  States,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  better-class  New  South  Wales  Crown  lands  have,  been  alienated,  still  there  remains 
open  for  settlement  in  various  forms  a considerable  area  which  may  be  secured  upon  conditions 
tersely  described  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


To  some  extent,  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the  land  tax  imposed  some 
Estates  being  few  years  ago  (though  but  Id.  in  £ on  unimproved  values),  private  owners, 
Subdivided.  too,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  falling  into  line  with  the  existing  conditions, 
are  bringing  into  the  market  in  subdivision,  tracts  of  agricultural  and  dairying 
country  in  blocks  to  suit  all  classes  of  settlers. 


While  these  lands,  being  partially  and  in  many  cases  highly  improved,  are  generally 
more  costly  than  Crown  lands,  the  terms  are  liberal,  and  every  assistance  is  afforded  those 


whose  means  are  not,  per- 
their  energy  and  ambi- 
another  chapter  that  there 
advances  by  the  State  to 
these  subdivisions  ranges 
or  even  higher  for  im- 
subdivided  are  generally 
of  population,  where, 
interest,  butter,  bacon, 
sprung  into  existence,  thus 
for  produce.  Probably 
found  land  at  the  same 
conditions,  possessing 
cheaper  access  to  markets, 
and  yet  it  is  sometimes 


ON  THE  ASCENT  OF  KOSCIUSKO. 


haps,  proportionate  to 
tions.  (It  will  be  seen  by 
is  a system  in  vogue  of 
settlers.)  The  price  of 
from  £3  to  £10  per  acre, 
proved  blocks.  The  estates 
close  to  some  settled  centre 
through  community  of 
and  kindred  factories  have 
ensuring  a local  market 
nowhere  on  earth  can  be 
price,  with  similar  climatic 
equal  fertility  of  soil,  or 


as  in  New  South  Wales  ; 
found  that  applicants  express  disappointment  at  not  being 
able  to  acquire  land  that  only  requires  to  be  “ tickled  by  a hoe  to  smile  a harvest.” 
Many  private  estates  have  been  subdivided  on  the  Northern  Rivers  within  the  last  three 
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or  tour  years,  and,  as  an  instance,  almost  40,000  acres  of  Kyogle  have  been  disposed  of, 
aggregating  in  purchase  money  some  £200,000.  Prior  to  the  first  subdivision  in  1902  the  land 
was  used  simply  for  fattening  beeves. 

When  the  Northern  Rivers  land  was  first  taken  up,  the  roads,  save  main 
Crown  Lands  roads,  were  for  the  most  part  tracks,  and  no  railway  communication  existed 
to  be  to  the  port.  Much  pioneering  work  of  a hard  nature  had  to  be  done  before 
opened  up.  the  fruits  of  the  labour  were  ripe.  To-day  the  Crown  is  opening  up  for 
settlement,  between  Lismore  and  Murwillumbah,  on  the  Tweed  River,  a 
large  tract  of  good  land,  but  admittedly  l)ack  from  settlement.  The  newcomer  must  be  prepared 
to  do,  as  did  his  now  prosperous  comrade  nearer  the  townships — wait  for  the  comforts  that 
follow  settlement.  Fencing,  clearing,  grubbing  must  precede  the  purchase  of  the  buggy  and 
piano.  As  of  the  Tweed  River  lands,  so  of  the  Dorrigo  scrub,  some  100  miles  southward. 
Some  of  the  liest  farming  land  in  the  world  is  to  be  shortly  placed  upon  the  market,  and  though 
removed  some  little  distance  from  the  seaport,  presents  similar  features  to  that  of  the  older 
settlements  of  a few  years  ago. 

On  the  northern  tablelands — round  Ai’inidale,  Glen  limes,  and  Inverell — all  of  which 
have  railway  communication  with  Sydney,  and  are  situated  from  80  to  130  miles  west  of 
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the  seaboard  as  the  crow  flies,  several  estates 
have  been  recently  placed  on  the  market,  both 
by  private  individuals  and  the  Crown,  and  the 
newcomer  to  the  district  is  recommended  to 
inspect  the  results  achieved  already  by  pur- 
chasers at  Bannockburn,  Myall  Creek,  Furraca- 
bad,  and  Byron  Estates,  all  of  which  were 
either  cattle  or  sheep  runs  up  to  within  a year 
or  two  ago.  In  the  districts  on  the  southern 
tableland,  also,  private  estates  are  Vreing  sub- 
divided and  placed  on  the  market  as  the 
demand  warrants. 

For  the  purpose  of  departmental  reference,  the  Crown  lands  are  divided 
Crown  Lands  into  three  territorial  divisions,  controlled  by  the  same  ministerial  head. 
System.  but  subject  to  a distinct  system  of  administration,  in  regard  to  their  tenure, 
areas  that  can  be  acquired,  and  conditions  of  occupancy  or  purchase.  These 
divisions,  from  their  geographical  position,  are  aptly  described  and  known  as  the  Eastern,  Central, 
and  Western  Divisions.  The  three  areas  aggregate  ]98,000,CKK)  acres,  of  which  about 
62,000,000  comprise  the  Eastern,  56,000,0(X)  the  Central,  and  80,000,000  the  Western  Division. 

Koughly  speaking,  the  Eastern  comprises  the  land  situated  between  the  Dividing  or 
Coastal  Kange  and  the  coast,  including  the  tablelands  to  the  westward,  extending  roughly 
about  180  miles  from  the  sea.  With  the  exception  of  lands  before  referred  to  as  being  prepared 
for  settlement  on  the  North  Coast,  the  bulk  of  the  country  adapted  for  profitable  working 
has  been  alienated,  though  from  time  to  time  timber  reserves  and  commonages  in  other  parts 
are  being  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  Central  Di\dsion  extends  generally  west  from  the  foothills  of  the  Western  tablelands 
and  slopes,  from  Queensland  on  the  north  to  the  Victorian  border,  a tract  of  country  about 
750  miles  long  by  200  miles  wide.  A great  portion  of  the  wool  and  wheat  industry  is  here 
carried  on.  The  Division  is  intersected  by  three  trunk  lines  of  railway  and  many  feeders, 
watered  by  several  rivers,  and  possesses  many  varieties  of  climate.  Nearly  half  the  area  of 
the  division  is  within  the  artesian  water  bearing  district. 

The  Western  Division,  comprising  the  balance  of  the  State,  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  sheep  and  cattle-raising,  and  though  little  of  the  land  comparatively  is  absolutely  alienated 
from  the  Crown,  the  rainfall  and  other  conditions  preclude  settlement  except  in  large  holdings, 
necessitating  a considerable  outlay  of  capital.  In  country  having  a carrying  capacity  of.  say, 
10  acres  to  the  sheep  it  may  be  postulated  that  large  flocks  must  be  carried  to  render  the 
holdings  profitable,  and  large  flocks  mean  large  runs.  The  seasons-  too,  are  very  variable, 
and  though  fortunes  are  quickly  made  in  good  times,  the  Western  squatter  does  well  to  have 
a substantial  sinking  fund  against  the  converse  of  a “ rainy  day.” 
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CROWN  LANDS. 

Information  concerning  the  Crown  Lands  is  officially  supplied  by  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment as  follows:— It  is  estimated  that  New  South  Wales  contains  198,634,880  acres,  and 
although  a large  proportion  of  this  land  has  been  alienated  from  the  Crown,  a very  considerable 

area  is  still  available  for  settlement. 
The  management  and  control  of  the 
alienation  to  private  persons  of  the 
land  which  is  still  Crown  property  is 
the  special  function  of  a great  State 
Department  — the  Department  of 
Lands.  The  lands  open  for  settlement 
under  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  intending  settlers 
is  specially  invited,  are  situated  in  the 
Eastern  and  Central  Divisions.  In 
consequence  of  climatic  and  other  dis- 
advantages the  lands  in  the  Western 
Division  are  dealt  with  under  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  administered  by  a Board, 
known  as  the  “ Western  Land  Board.”  Little  need  be  said  about  the  Western  Division  except 
that  a considerable  area,  estimated  at  about  4,250,000  acres,  i.s  available  ; and  leaseholds  of 
much  larger  areas  can  be  acquired  there  than  are  obtainable  in  the  other  Divisions,  and  on 
exceedingly  liberal  terms. 

The  Eastern  Division  offers  great  facilities  for  dairy  and  agricultural 
Eastern  farming.  The  climate,  during  most  of  the  year,  is  temperate,  the  rainfall  in 

Division.  average  seasons  is  abundant,  and,  except  in  certain  localities,  extremes  of 

either  heat  or  cold  are  not  experienced.  This  Division  is  intersected  by 
numerous  rivers  and  water-courses,  and  still  contains  magnificent  forests  of  hardwood,  and 
other  marketable  timber  of  high  commercial  value,  while  an  extensive  railway  system  and  a 
large  and  increasing  fleet  of  coasting  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  afford  ample  facilities  for 
the  transport  of  stock  and  produce  to  markets  in  Sydney  and  elsewhere.  The  North  Coast 
district  contains  ideal  country  for  dairy  and  agricultural  farming — the  rainfall  being  usually 
almost  tropical  in  its  regularity — while  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  deep,  fertile,  and  admirably 
suitable  for  growing  maize,  oats,  barley,  sugar-cane,  lucerne,  and  fruits,  also  root  crops  and 
vegetables  of  every  description.  In  this  district  a comparatively  small  area  will  support  a 
family,  and,  although  climatic  and  other  conditions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  are 
not  favourable  for  wheat-growing,  much  of  that  part  of  the  Eastern  Division  which  lies  west 
of  the  “ Dividing  Range  ” is  eminently  suitable  for  the  growth  of  that  cereal — quite  as  much  so, 
ill  fact,  as  the  Central  Division,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  wheat-growing  area  proper. 
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The  eastern  parts  of  this  Division  are  especially  adapted  for  wheat-growing ; 

The  Central  in  the  middle  lands,  agriculture  is  hardly  as  safe,  although  largely  followed, 
Division.  while  the  whole  district  is  admirably  suited  and  extensively  used  for  pastoral 
purposes.  Some  of  the  finest  samples  of  wheat  and  the  best  classes  of  wool 
are  produced  in  this  Division.  The  summer  temperature  for  about  three  months  is  high,  but 
otherwise  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  at  all  times  extremely  healthy.  The  diseases  to  which 
stock  are  subject  in  the  moister  climates  are  unknown  here.  There  are  several  easy  methods 
of  acquiring  Crown  lands,  either  as  freeholds  or  under  leasehold  tenures.  For  a settler  seeking 
to  make  a home  on  the  land,  the  holdings  known  as  homestead  selections,  settlement  leases, 
conditional  purchases,  and  conditional  purchase  leases  are  in  eveiy  way  suitalde  and 
convenient. 


VIEW  OF  BELLE  VALE  FROM  BOWNING  HILL,  IN  THE  YASS  DISTRICT. 
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This  is  a very  convenient  tenure  for  a settler  of  limited  means.  Only 
Homestead  half  a year’s  rent  and  one-third  of  the  survey  fee  need  be  deposited  with 
Selection.  the  application  for  such  a holding,  the  balance  of  the  survey  fee  being 
payable  in  instalments.  The  applicant,  male  or  female,  must  not  be  under 
the  age  of  1 6 years.  The  homestead  selector  must  reside  continuously  on  the  land  for  five 
years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  a grant  will  be  issued  to  him.  After  the  issue  of  the  grant  he 


BUILDING  A HAY-STACK. 


must  continue  to  reside  on  the  holding  for  at  least  seven  months  in  each  year.  The  annual 
rent  for  the  first  six  years  will  be  an  amount  equal  to  1|:  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  land  (i.e.,  3d.  in  the  pound),  after  which  the  rent  will  be  increased  to  2|  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  value.  Areas  up  to  1,280  acres  may  be  held  under  this  tenure,  and  the  Act  provides 
for  the  appraisement  of  the  capital  value  and  readjustment  of  the  annual  rent  every  ten 
years.  Should  an  area  granted  under  this  tenure  be  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a home,  it  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  increased.  This  provision  also 
applies  to  settlement  leases  and  conditional  purchases. 

Areas  up  to  1,280  acres  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  10,240  acres  for 
Settlement  grazing,  may  be  obtained  as  settlement  leases.  Such  leases  have  a term 
Leases.  of  forty  years,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  reappraisement  of  the  rent 
every  ten  years,  since  the  introduction  of  the  1903  Act.  A settlement  lease 
cannot  be  granted  to  a minor.  The  area  leased  must  be  fenced  within  five  years,  and  the  lessee 
must  reside  continuously  on  his  holding  during  the  whole  term  of  the  lease.  After  five  years 
residence  the  lessee  may  apply  for  a homestead  grant  of  that  part  of  the  holding  on  which 
his  dwelling-house  is  situated,  but  the  area  so  applied  for  must  not  exceed  1,280  acres. 
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The  intending  conditional  purchaser  must,  on  application,  pay  the  pre- 
Residential  scribed  deposit,  and  a survey  fee  according  to  the  fixed  scale.  The  deposit 

Conditional  is  10  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  land  as  notified.  An  applicant  must  not  be 

Purchase.  less  than  16  years  of  age.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  date  of  appli_ 
cation  an  instalment  of  ninepence  per  acre  must  be  paid  if  the  land  is 
unclassified,  and  at  the  rate  of  ninepence  for  each  pound  of  the  purchase  money  if  it  is 
within  a classified  area.  A similar  instalment  is  due  annually  until  the  purchase  money,  with 
interest  at  2|  per  cent,  on  the  outstanding  balance  due  to  the  Crown,  is  paid  off.  The  condi- 
tional purchaser  will  also  be  subject  to  conditions  of  fencing  his  holding  within  three  years, 
and  residing  thereon  for  a period  of  ten  years.  He  has  the  privilege  of  applying  for  a 
conditional  lease  of  three  times  the  area  of  his  conditional  purchase,  and,  having  acquired  such 
lease,  he  may  at  his  convenience,  and  on  payment  of  the  necessary  deposit,  convert  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  it  into  a conditional  purchase.  Further  details  in  connection  with  this 
class  of  holding  can  be  readily  gathered  from  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  and  Regulations,  and 
from  the  Departmental  pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

This  is  a new  tenure  created  by  the  Crown  Lands  Amendment  Act  of 

Conditional  1905.  It  enables  the  intending  settler,  for  a small  initial  outlay  by  way 

Purchase  of  deposit,  for  a moderate  rent,  and  under  easy  conditions,  to  obtain  a lease 
Lease.  for  forty  years  of  land  convertible  at  any  time  during  that  period  into  a 
conditional  purchase.  An  applicant,  if  a male,  must  not  be  under  the  age 
of  18  years,  or  21  years  if  a female.  No  one  may  apply  who  already  holds  any  land,  other 
than  town  or  suburban,  or  land  leased  from  a private  individual ; and  a deposit  of  half  a year’s 
rent,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  survey  fee,  must  be  lodged  with  the  application.  The  survey 
fee  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  scale  prescribed  for  original  conditional  purchases,  and. 
if  the  full  survey  fee  be  not  paid  with  the  application,  the  balance  must  be  paid  subsequently 
by  annual  instalments  of  not  less  than  a fifth  of  the  full  amount. 

The  annual  rent  for  the  first  ten  years  is  fixed  at  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  and,  should  applicant  be  dissatisfied  with  the  amount,  provision  is  made  for  reappraise- 
ment of  the  capital  value  at  intervals  of  ten  years  during  the  term  of  the  lease. 

The  conditional  purchase  lessee  must  within 
twelve  months  after  confirmation  of  his  application 
commence  to  reside  on  his  holding,  and  must  reside 
thereon  continuously  for  ten  years  ; but,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  commencement  of  residence  may  be 
deferred  to  any  date  within  five  years  from  such 
confirmation,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Local  Land  Board,  residence  may  be  performed  in 
any  village  or  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  holding. 
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Much  attention  is  being  given  at  present  by  both  Parliament  and  the 
The  Lands  Department  to  tlie  subject  of  land  settlement,  and  as  it  is  recognised 

Closer  Settlement  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  land,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Act.  make  resumptions  of  lands  which  have  already  been  alienated,  an  Act, 

called  the  “ Closer  Settlement  Act,”  was  recently  passed,  which  gives  the 
Government  ample  power  to  resume  private  lands,  and  to  alienate  them  on  favourable  terms 
to  persons  who  desire  to  settle  and  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  soil. 

Only  one  estate,  which  is  situated  in  the  Inverell  district,  has  so  far  been  acquired  and 
made  available  for  settlement  under  this  Act.  The  Government  is,  however,  so  fully  satisfied 
that  a wider  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  for  the  ultimate  advantage, 
both  of  the  settler  and  of  the  State,  that  other  areas  will  shortly  be  brought  under  their 
ojieration.  An  applicant  for  land  under  this  Act  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  if  a male, 
and  21  years  if  a female.  Tlie  preliminary  deposit  is  5 per  cent,  of  the  notified  value  of  the 
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settlement  purchase,  and  an  instalment  of  a similar  amount  must  be  paid  annually  until  the 
purchase  money,  with  interest  at  4 per  cent.,  is  paid  off.  Under  this  scheme  of  payment  the 
holding  will  become  freehold  in  thirty-eight  years. 

A condition  of  ten  years’  residence  attaches  to  every  settlement  purchase,  and  residence 
must  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  Land  Board’s  decision  allowing 
the  purchase.  As  in  the  case  of  a conditional  purchase  lease,  the  date  of  commencement  of 
residence  may  be  postponed  by  permission  of  the  Land  Board  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
five  years  from  the  allowance  of  the  purchase,  and  the  residence  condition  may  be  fulfilled 
in  any  adjacent  village  or  town. 

For  convenience  of  administration,  the  State  is  subdivided  into  many  Land 
Method  of  Board  Districts,  in  which  are  appointed  various  Crown  Land  Agents  from 

Acquisition.  whom  forms  of  application  are  obtainable,  and  with  whom  they  must  be 

lodged  on  certain  specified  days.  These  applications  are  dealt  with  by  local 
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governing  bodies,  designated  Land  Boards,  who  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  hona  fides 
of  each  apphcant.  The  question  of  capital  values  is  also  referred  to  them  for  report,  which 
is  subsequently  submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  ministerial  head  of  the  Lands  Depart- 
ment. Owing  to  the  various  amendments  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  the  bare  copifes  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  would,  perhaps,  confuse  the  stranger ; but  the  Department  issues  pamphlets 
and  plans  which  explainin  simple  language  the  necessary  formulse  for  taking  up  available 
country. 

The  local  Crown  Land  Agents  will  be  found  ready  to  supply  any  information  sought 
on  the  spot,  while  the  Central  Inquiry  and  Information  Bureau  at  the  Head  Office  in 

Sydney  lays  itself  out  to  supply 
all  possible  details  as  to  climatic 
conditions,  nature  of  soil,  class  of 
timber,  &c.,  and  all  other  facts 
which  might  be  of  service. 

While  the  Government  does  not 
undertake  [the  sale  of  privately- 
owned  estates,  the  Lands  Settle- 
ment Branch  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  is  collecting  particu- 
lars of  as  much  available  agricul- 
tural land  as  possible,  with  the  view 
of  helping  those  willing  and  anxious 
to  go  into  farming  pursuits  ; and, 
so  far  as  their  opportunities  will 
permit,  the  particulars  forwarded 
by  owners  will  be  corroborated  by 
departmental  officers,  so  that  the  conditions  anticipated  by  verbal  or  written  descriptions  may 
be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  inspection.  Advice  can  be  given  as  to  the  suitability  of  certain 
districts  for  certain  pursuits,  and  results  obtained  by  earlier  settlers  will  be  explained  when 
available. 
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STARTING  PLOUGHING  IN  NARROMINE  DISTRICT, 


CITIZENS’ 

|iff  Corapana, 

LIMITED. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

CITIZENS’  BUILDING,  CASTLEREAGH  & MOORE  STREETS,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

BRANCHES: 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  CITIZENS’  BUILDING, 
CASTLEREAGH  & MOORE  Sts.,  SYDNEY, 
VICTORIA  : CITIZENS’  BUILDING,  281-283, 

COLLINS-STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
QUEENSLAND:  CITTZiiNS’  BUILDING,  381-383, 
QUEEN-STREET,  BRISBANE. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  : CITIZENS’  BUILDING,  131, 
KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


WEST  AUSTRALIA  : 241,  St.  GEORGE’S 

TERRACE,  PERTH. 

TASMANIA:  LIVERPOOL  AND  MURRAY  Sts., 
HOBART;  66,  St.  JOHN  St.,  LAUNCESTON. 
NEW  ZEALAND  : LAMBTON  QUAY,  WELLING- 
TON. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  : CITIZENS’  HOUSE,  24  AND 
25,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Assets  at  31st  December, 

1905  - - 

£1,547,790  9s.  5d 

•Government  and  Municipal  Debentures 

£515,9.39  16 

10 

^ 33 '34  per  cent,  of  Total. 

Mortgages,  &c.  ... 

601,364  7 

6 

,,  38-86 

Foreclosed  Properties 

Nil 

Mortgaged  Properties  in  Possession  ... 

Nil 

— 

Loans  on  Policies  (within  their  Surrender  Value)  ...  86,862  10 

4 

„ 5-61 

Freehold  Property 

249,063  4 

8 

„ 1609 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  . 

Nil 

— 

Outstanding  Premiums  on  Policies  in  Force 

26,829  19 

5 

1 » 1^3  ) y f y 

Deferred  Instalments  of  Annual  Premiums 

Nil 

— 

Interest  Outstanding  ...  

Nil 

— 

Interest  Accrued — not  yet  due 

12,679  18 

1 

-S2 

Agents’  Balances 

332  6 

4 

,,  02 

Sundry  Debtors  ...  

2,516  9 

6 

•16 

Cash  in  Bank  ...  — 

52,201  16 

9 

,,  3’37  ,y  M 

£1,547,790  9 

5 

100-00 

*The  Bru.BTiN,  22nd  Febraary,  in05,  said:  “ The  increase  in  the  holding  of  public  securities— which 
means  safety— is  notable.  No  other  Australi,an  office  of  first  or  second  rank  has  so  larRe  a proportion.” 


The  Company’s  Consulting  Actuary,  Mr.  R.  P.  HARDY,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 
in  his  Report  on  the  1904  Valuation,  says: 

"The  Directors  are  fully  entitled  to  claim  that  the  Security  they  otfer,both  to  the  present 
Assured  and  to  the  Public  generally,  for  the  redemption  of  their  contracts  is  of  the  highest 
possible  character. 

" They  should  use  every  means  to  educate  the  public  to  appreciate,  not  merely  the  great 
protection  afforded  by  estimating  the  Liabilities  upon  the  bases  of  only  a 3 per  cent,  yield, 
but  further,  that  such  prudential  course  has  the  additional  advantage  of  providing  a Bonus 
fund  that  will  grow  as  the  Company  grows  in  age,  and  will  enable  compensation  to  be  made 
to  those  longer  livers  whose  contributions  will  have  helped  to  build  up  the  Company.” 
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Advances  to  Settlers. 

By  \V.  H.  O’MALLEY  WOe^D 

(chairman,  advances  to  settlers  board). 


K granting  of  loans  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Acts 
is  probably  the  most  important  of  the  concessions 
offered  by  the  State  to  settlers.  These  Acts  provide 
for  the  making  of  loans  repayable  by  instalments 
(including  principal  and  interest)  extending  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
being  the  lowest  at  which  the  State  can  lend  money 
withoixt  loss. 

The  original  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  came  into 
force  on  the  4th  April,  1899.  It  provided  for  raising  a sum  of  £500, CKX)  by  the  sale  of 
inscribed  stock,  with  a view  of  making  temporary  advances  to  settlers  who  were  financially 
embarrassed  owing  to  drought.  The  loans  were  repayable  by  instalments,  including  principal 
and  interest,  at  4 per  centum  per  annum,  the  longest  term  being  ten  years  and  the 
maximum  amount  that  could  be  advanced  to  a settler  being  £200. 

By  amendments  to  the  principal  Act,  a wider  scope  was  given  to  its  operations.  The 
amount  available  for  realisation  by  sale  of  stock  was  increased  to  £1,(XK),000,  and  the  terms 
of  individual  loans  were  altered  to  enable  advances  up  to  £500  (subsequently  amended  to  £1,500) 
to  be  made  for  any  period  not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  at  a rate  of  interest  which  was  to 
be  “ not  less  than  4 per  centum  per  annum.”  The  actual  rate  of  interest,  however,  was 
fixed  by  Eegulation  at  5 per  centum  per  annum  wuth  a rebate  of  I per  cent,  if  the  instal- 
ments were  paid  within  fourteen  days  of  their  due  date. 

The  Advances  to  Settlers  Board  consists  of  three  members — Messrs.  W.  H.  O’Mallev 
Wood,  C.  Brandis,  and  R.  W.  Hardie, — 

Mr.  Wood  being  the  chairman  and  super- 
visor of  the  staff.  Mr.  George  W.  Cocks 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Meetings 
are  held  whenever  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 
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Advances  are  made  upon  the  security  of  freehold  lands,  conditional  pur- 
Tenures  upon  chases,  with  or  without  associated  conditional  leases,  settlement  leases, 
which  Advances  homestead  selections  and  grants,  and  homestead  leases.  Forms  for  appli- 
are  made,  cation  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Board  (Public  Works  Buildings, 

Sydney),  or  from  Local  Crown  Lands  Agents.  The  form  should  be 
carefully  filled  in  by  the  applicant  and  the  Declaration  annexed  thereto  made  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  application  should  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
accompanied  by  the  prescribed  deposit  to  cover  the  cost  of  obtaining  a report  on  the 
security  and  of  dealing  with  the  case. 

Intending  applicants  are  advised  to  lodge  their  applications  well  in  advance  of  the 
date  \i])on  which  they  desire  the  loan.  At  the  present  time  the  Board  have  no  inspectors  on 
their  staff — the  necessary  valuations  being  obtained  (by  the  favour  of  the  Department  of 
Lands)  through  District  Surveyors,  Inspectors  of  Conditional  Purchases,  and  other  qualified 
officers  of  that  Department.  In  consequence  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  such  officials,  coupled 
with  the  extensive  travelling  to  be  done,  it  is  only  possible  to  carry  out  this  Board’s  inspections 
when  they  fall  in  with  the  officer’s  regular  field  duties.  It  may  be  explained  that  if  special 
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inspectors  were  sent  to  value  securities  the  cost  would  exceed  the  moderate  fees  prescribed 
by  the  Regulations.  If,  however,  an  applicant  desires  an  immediate  inspection,  and  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  extra  cost,  the  Board  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a special  report.  Should  the  actual 
cost  of  inspection  exceed  the  estimated  cost,  the  applicant  is  required  to  pay  the  difference. 

The  basis  upon  which  advances  are  made  is  not  fixed  by  legislation — 
Margin  the  Act  merely  stipulates  that  “ security  for  the  repayment  of  the  advance 

of  Security,  shall  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.”  In  order,  however,  to 

avoid  disapjjointment  to  applicants,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  them  vdth 
some  idea  of  the  amount  likely  to  be  advanced  upon  any  security,  the  following  information 
is  supplied  : — 

On  freeholds,  advances  are  made  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land, 
plus  half  the  official  value  of  the  improvements,  the  value  of  the  improvements  being  the 
increased  sale  value  they  give  the  security  in  the  open  market. 


A HARVESTING  SCENE. 


On  conditionally  purchased  land,  an  advance  would  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  holder’s 
paid-up  interest  in  the  freehold,  plus  one-half  the  official  value  of  the  improvements. 

On  conditionally  purchased  and  conditionally  leased  lands,  an  advance 
Leased  Land,  would  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  paid-up  interest  in  the  freehold  of  the 
conditional  purchase,  plus  one-half  of  the  official  value  of  the  improvements 
on  the  whole  security. 

On  settlement  leases,  homestead  selections,  homestead  grants,  and  homestead  leases,  an 
advance  would  not  exceed  one  half  the  official  value  of  the  improvements. 

Where  the  amount  proposed  to  be  advanced  upon  the  security  of  freehold  or  conditionally 
purchased  land,  homestead  selections,  or  homestead  grants,  exceeds  £50,  the  maximum  term  of 
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thirty-one  years  is  allowed  for  repayment  if  the  applicant  so  desires.  Where  the  amount  is 
less  than  £50  the  Board  usually  fixes  shorter  terms  for  repayment. 


Extension  of 
Period 

for  Repayment. 


When  the  security  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a lease,  the  period  for  repayment  is 
influenced  by  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  lease. 

In  a case  where  a loan  has  been  granted  for  a term  less  than  the  maximum 
period,  a borrower  is  entitled  to  apply  to  have  the  period  for  repayment 
extended  so  as  to  reduce  the  periodical  instalments.  The  Board  usually 
insist  upon  payment  of  accrued  interest  on  the  loan  and  lands  claims  before 
granting  the  extension  sought. 

As  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Acts  were  intended  to  assist  farmers  who  derive  their  living 
from  the  soil,  advances 
are  not  made  on  lands 
situated  within  town 
or  suburban  boundaries. 

This  latter  class  of 
security  is  regarded  as 
residential  rather  than 
as  farming  land. 


Owing  to  the  various 
kinds  of  diseases  and 
insect  pests  to  which 
trees  and  vines  are  sub- 
i ect,  as  also  the  damage 
that  may  result  thereto 
by  neglect,  the  Board 
find  it  necessary  to 
exercise  the  greatest 

care  in  making  advances  upon  orchard  properties  and  vineyards,  and  accordingly  they  usually 
require  a larger  margin  of  security  than  in  other  cases. 


STACK  OF  NATIVE  GRASSES. 


Poultry  and  pig  farms  (uifless  forming  part  of  a dairy  or  agricultural  security)  are  also 
properties  upon  which  it  is  found  that  only  small  advances  can  safely  be  made ; indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  these  properties  should  not  be  altogether  left  alone. 


Although  borrowers  in  the  majority  of  cases  meet  their  instalments  satis - 
Repayments,  factorily,  some  have  shown  indifference  to  their  obligations,  and  have  ignored 
the  usual  notices  and  reminders.  When  it  was  known  that  settlers  could 
not  pay  owing  to  adverse  natural  conditions,  the  Board  has  exercised  the  greatest  clemency ; 
but  now  that  better  seasons  prevail  borrowers  are  expected  to  meet  their  obligations  with 
punctuality,  and,  in  cases  where  they  fail  to  do  so,  prompt  steps  are  being  taken  to  call 
up  the  loan. 

F 
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Insurable  buildings  are  required  to  be  insured  in  the  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
payment  of  the  premium  being  one  of  the  covenants  entered  into  by  a borrower 

It  is  also  covenanted  that  borrowers  shall  punctually  pay  all  claims  for  rent,  &c.,  due  to 
the  Department  of  Lands,  and  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts. 

Although  advances  are  granted  for  a fixed  term,  and  the  arrangement,  so 
Discharge  of  far  as  the  Crown  is  concerned,  is  unalterable,  yet  the  Board,  as  a matter  of 
Loans  grace,  allow  borrowers  (if  they  so  desire)  to  repay  the  loan  at  any  time  during 
before  due  date,  its  currency ; but  interest  must  always  be  paid  up  to  the  date  upon  which 
the  current  instalment  falls  due.  The  Board  usually  consents  to  a transfer 
of  a security  provided  instalments  are  paid  to  date,  and  the  transferee  accepts  personal  liability 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan.  In  cases  where  a borrower  desires  to  effect  a second 
mortgage  with  a private  individual,  the  Board  will  always  produce  the  title  deeds  in  their 
possession  for  registration  purposes.  Hitherto  this  has  been  done  without  making  any 
charge,  but  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  frame  a schedule  of  charges  for  services 
of  this  character,  as  a considerable  amount  of  labour  is  imposed  upon  the  Board  which 
should,  in  all  fairness,  be  paid  for  by  the  parties  concerned. 

The  amount  already  raised  by  sale  of  stock  is  £414,450,  and  this  sum  has  been  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  making  loans  to  settlers.  The  amount  remaining  to  be  raised  under  the 
existing  Act  is  £585,550. 

During  a recent  session  of  the  State  Parliament  a Bill  “ to  amalgamate 
Contemplated  the  Savings  Banks  and  create  a special  Department  for  making  advances 
Legislation.  to  settlers  ” was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  rejected  by  the 
Legislative  Council.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  a similar  measure 
will  be  reintroduced. 
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/Markets  Available. 

Export  Trade  in  Meat  and  Produce - Average  Prices-  -Probabilities  of  Demand— Means 

of  Export. 

By  H.  V.  JACKSON. 

available  markets  for  New  South  Wales  products  are 
practically  world-wide.  It  is  but  natural,  however, 
that  the  largest  customer  should  be  the  motherland — 
Great  Britain — although  the  volume  of  trade  with  other 
countries  is  not  inconsiderable,  and  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. The  products  for  which  New  South  Wales  requires 
an  outside  market  are,  first,  wool,  then,  among  others, 
wheat,  butter,  coal,  metals  of  various  kinds,  leather, 
skins,  and  hides,  meat,  tallow,  timber,  and  wines.  The 
list  could  be  materially  added  to,  as  will  be  gathered  from  a perusal  of  the  chapters  of  this 
book,  by  a more  comprehensive  adaptation  of  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture,  and  by 
the  more  rapid  development  of  some  of  our  latent  resources. 

The  export  of  wool  to  the  British  market  is  at  present  the  most  important 
Our  Largest  item  in  our  export  list.  France  and  Germany  are  among  the  largest  customers 
Customers.  of  the  State,  while  Belgium  is  also  a considerable  purchaser.  Great  Britain 
is  also  at  present,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  the  largest  purchaser 
of  frozen  meats  of  all  descriptions  from  New  South  Wales.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  attached 
statement  of  trade  with  oversea  countries 
during  1905  that,  apart  from  the  trade  done 
with  European  nations  direct,  there  is  also 
an  increase  in  our  commerce  with  the 
countries  comprising  North  and  South 
America,  the  most  important  being  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Chili.  A small 
amount  of  business  is  done  with  Aden  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  there  are  yet  possibilities 
of  considerable  business  at  Port  Said, 

Cairo,  and  Alexandria. 
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Cape  Colony,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Gibraltar,  and  many  other  outposts  of  the  British 
Empire,  all  do  more  or  less  trade  with  this  State,  and  allondng  that  in  this  country  almost 
every  requisite  of  the  human  race  can  be  produced,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  extent 
of  our  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  1905  New  Zealand  imported  from  New  South  Wales  £934,661  worth 
A of  goods,  and  exported  to  the  State  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,369,001.  The 

Year’s  Trade.  New  South  Wales  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  year  were 
valued  at  £10,222,422,  while  the  imports  from  the  same  country  were 
£8,602,288.  The  total  New  South  Wales  exports  to  the  British  Empire  for  1905  were  £13,731,091, 
and  the  imports  £11,050,514.  In  the  same  period  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 


FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  AT  WALLA  WALLA. 


£10,762,439,  and  the  imports  £3,434,609.  The  bulk  of  this  foreign  trade  was  done  with  France^ 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  through  the  agency 
of  commercial  representatives  in  the  East  and  South  Africa  to  open  up  markets  for  our 
products  in  those  countries. 


Markets  Available. 
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As  showing  the  exact  destination  of  our  trade  the  followdng  table  of  imports  and  exports 
for  1905,  and  the  countries  to  and  from  which  the  goods  were  carried,  will  be  found  of  interest  ; — 


New  South  Wales. 

Tk.ade  with  Oversea  Countries  during  1905. 


Exxiorts. 

Country, 

Imports. 

New 

South  Wales 
Produce  or 
Manufacture. 

Other 
Australian 
Produce  or 
Manufacture. 

Other 
Produce  or 
Manufacture. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  Zealand 

1,369,001 

425,063 

36,473 

473,125 

934,661 

United  Kingdom 

8,602,288 

7,252,147 

2,575,917 

394,358 

10,222,422 

Other  British  Possessions — 

Aden 

1,757 

166 

20 

186 

Burmali 

6,680 

125 

6,805 

Canada 

73,443 

28,381 

10,336 

2,742 

41,459 

Cape  Colony 

4,546 

199,802 

1,261 

7,613 

208,676 

Ceylon 

274,165 

10,431 

671 

180,269 

191,371 

Christmas  Island 

667 

1,471 

289 

1,990 

3,750 

Fanning  Island 

364 

30 

476 

870 

Fiji 

43,232 

103,788 

16,496 

124,868 

245,152 

Gibraltar 

2,843 

2 

2,845 

Hong  Kong  ... 

89,351 

126,034 

93,389 

205,020 

424,443 

India  ...  

443,783 

890,303 

200,555 

48,144 

1,139,002 

Malta. . . 

244 

23 

23 

Mauritius 

21,234 

8,079 

5 

144 

8,228 

Natal 

708 

160,183 

1,802 

937 

162,922 

New  Guinea 

16,516 

7,650 

2,691 

15,436 

25,777 

Norfolk  Island 

1,018 

2,543 

143 

4,698 

7,.384 

Ocean  Island 

17,731 

8,434 

6,436 

19,254 

34,124 

Straits  Settlements 

82,830 

58,878 

10,976 

1,137 

70,991 

West  Indies  ... 

8,000 

Total,  other  British  Possessions 

1,079,225 

1,616,030 

345,080 

612,898 

2,574,008 

Total,  British  Possessions 

11,050,514 

9,293,240 

2,957,470 

1,480,381 

13,731,091 

Foreign  Countries — 

Belgium 

222,994 

1,455,037 

328,123 

4,003 

1,787,163 

Chili 

4,061 

193,766 

274 

4,903 

198,943 

Cluna... 

28,631 

189,081 

127,049 

2,029 

318,159 

France 

138,028 

3,288,280 

276,220 

5,746 

3,570.246 

Germany 

864,289 

2.460,102 

302,240 

9,054 

2,771,396 

Italy 

73,757 

1.50,395 

26,115 

260 

176,770 

Japan 

145,257 

306,398 

44,081 

26,972 

377.451 

New  Caledonia 

18,399 

82,573 

14,246 

38,627 

135,446 

Philippine  Islands  ... 

27,854 

172,544 

6,702 

4,607 

183,853 

United  States  of  America  ... 

1,636,069 

406,728 

172,737 

22,680 

602,145 

Total,  leading  Foreign  Countries 

3,159,339 

8,704,904 

1,297,787 

118,881 

10,121,572 

Total,  other  Foreign  Countries  ... 

275,270 

392,677 

119,651 

128,539 

640,867 

Total,  Foreign ... 

3,434,609 

9,097,581 

1,417,438 

247,420 

10,762,439 

Total  Trade  with  all  Oversea 

Countries 

14,485,123 

18,390,821 

4,374,908 

1,727,801 

24,493,530 
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While  a large  exjjort  trade  already  exists  between  the  State  of  New  South 
Opening  up  Wales  and  European  countries,  the  United  States,  and  the  west  coast  of 
New  Ground.  South  America,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  trade  relations 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Orient  that  a very  large  volume  of  trade  may  open  up  for  New  South 
Whales  in  the  future.  India  now  receives  a considerable  quantity  of  timber  and  horses,  and 
trade  in  copper  and  other  products  is  opening  up. 

The  Japanese  are  already  a manufacturing  nation  with  respect  to  certain  products.  It 
is  anticipated,  moreover,  that  as  they,  and  also  the  Chinese,  advance  in  modern  ideas,  there 
will  in  the  future  be  increased  inquiries  for  wool,  meat,  and  grain  from  these  countries.  The 
exports  of  frozen  meat  are  without  doubt  on  the  increase  from  Australia,  and  a very  large 
proportion  is  from  New  South  Wales.  There  is  always  a possibility  that  European  countries 
which  at  present  practically  prohibit  the  importation  of  meat,  will  see  their  way  to  alter  their 
policy,  and  thus  open  a further  extended  field  for  Australian  meat.  South  Africa  receives 
large  quantities  of  mutton  and  beef,  and  there  is  also  considerable  trade  with  that  country  in 
butter,  grain,  Hour,  timber,  and  frozen  poultry  and  rabbits. 

Trade  is  opening  up  with  the  Philippine  Islands  and  China  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  also  with  the  various  island  groups  of  the  Pacific.  And  it  is  anticipated  that  when  cold 
storage  depots  have  become  established  at  the  leading  ports,  a considerable  business  will  be 
done  in  frozen  meats,  butter,  cheese,  concentrated  milk,  and  possibly  fruit.  While  the  staple 
food  in  the  East  appears  to  be  rice,  it  is  gathered  from  reports  by  the  Commercial  Agent 
representing  New  South  Wales,  that  there  is  a disposition  to  vary  the  food,  and  consequently 
wheat  and  Hour,  and  in  some  instances  meat,  are  coming  more  into  general  use.  Hotels  in 
the  East,  at  such  places  as  Shanghai,  Kobe,  and  other  important  centres,  are  adopting 


refrigerated  storage  in  connection  with  their  establishments,  and  this  means  that  those  who 
desire  Australian  meat  and  game  and  fruits  and  other  deUcacies  will  be  able  to  obtain  them. 

The  population  of  Japan  alone  is  over  40,000,000,  and  China  about  400,000,000.  There- 
fore, when  it  is  realised  that  the  3,000,000  on  the  vast  island  continent  of  Australia,  with  all 
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its  varied  resources,  have  a prospective  market 
of  such  magnitude  in  the  East,  apart  from  the 
trade  already  done  with  Europe  and  America, 
it  becomes  very  evident  that  there  is  a larger 
market  opening  up  for  the  exportable  surplus 
of  our  products  than  under  present  circum- 
stances the  population  of  Austraha  can  meet. 


JETTY  AT  BOTANY  BAY. 


The  New  South  Wales  Government  some  years  ago  established  a cold 
Fostering  the  storage  depot  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  export  trade  in  rabbits,  hares. 
Export  Trade,  poultry,  and  other  food  products,  and  of  late  years  large  freezing  companies 
have  actively  catered  for  this  trade,  which  is  assuming  large  proportions. 
The  trade  in  rabbits  and  hares  is  growing  rapidly,  3,202,109  pairs  of  rabbits  and  hares  being 
exported  from  the  State  in  1905.  The  total  value  of  rabbit  and  hare  carcases  and  skins  was 
£186,325.  The  poultry  treated  for  export  numbered  17,616  head.  As  a matter  of  fact,  very 
large  orders  were  offering  for  poultry,  to  which  the  supply  of  a suitable  character  was  not 
equal. 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  exports  from  New  South 
Wales  during  the  year  1905  : — 


Exported. 


Animals — Horses 
Butter 
Coal  ... 

Copper 
Fruits,  fresh 
Gold — Coined  and  Uncoinec 
Grain — Wheat 
Flour 

Lead  ... 

Leather 

Meats — Preserved 

Mutton  and  Lamb 
Rabbits  and  Hares 
Beef... 

Oils — Cocoanut 
Ores  ... 

Silver  Bullion 
Silver-lead  Bullion 
Skins — Hides 
Sheep 
Rabbit  and 
Other 

Tallow 
Timber 
Tin  ... 

Wine ... 

Wool... 

Other  articles 

Total 


Hare 


Australian 

Produce. 

Total. 

Value  of 
Australian 
Produce. 

Total  Value 

£ 

£ 

No. 

6,400 

5,461 

125,576 

126,076 

lb. 

19,975,065 

19,975,125 

816,604 

816,607 

ton 

2,020,559 

2,020,559 

841,577 

841,577 

cwt. 

379,095 

379,095 

1,258,380 

1,268,380 

cntl. 

87,870 

89,671 

43,632 

2,211,436 

727,985 

45,427 

2,578,415 

727,985 

bushel 

4,313,603 

4,313,603 

ton 

39,034 

39,080 

307,876 

308,327 

cwt. 

958,763 

968,763 

584,829 

223,265 

154,712 

584,829 

227,179 

155,118 

lb. 

7,331,897 

7,346,417 

lb. 

51,532,949 

51,532,949 

545,415 

545,415 

prs. 

3,202,109 

3,202,109 

92,853 

92,853 

lb. 

2,089,776 

2,089,776 

22,752 

22,762 

tons 

5,298 

5,298 

127,512 

519,204 

95,574 

127,512 

519,662 

96,524 

oz. 

823,452 

831,687 

cwt. 

607,978 

607,978 

559,120 

559,120 

No. 

153,458 

153,458 

158,479 

158,479 

>> 

3,291,516 

3,291,516 

410,915 

410,915 

lb. 

2,587,668 

2,590,101 

93,472 

270,620 

442,331 

93,905 

270,620 

442,331 

cwt. 

370,581 

370,581 

320,740 

413,664 

331,127 

413,664 

cwt. 

58,818 

58,818 

gall. 

24,538 

31,301 

7,309 

12,340 

lb. 

230,433,952 

230,433,952 

11,141,335 

766,991 

11,141,335 

1,573,413 

£ 

23,284,158 

24,481,887 
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So  far  as  the  means  of  export  are  concerned,  the  following  great  steamship 
The  Means  of  companies  have  extensive  establishments  at  Sydney,  and  passenger  and 
Export.  mail  steamers  are  despatched  and  arrive  to  regular  time-table  : — Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company ; Orient  Eoyal-Maii  Steam 
Navigation  Company;  Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd;  Messageries  Maritimes;  The  White  Star  Line  ; 
The  Aberdeen  Line  ; A.  and  A.  Line  ; Oceanic  Company  ; Canadian  Australian  Line  ; Lund’s 
Blue  Anchor  Line  ; Eastern  and  Australian  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  for  Manila,  China, 
and  Japan  ; also  the  China  Navigation  Company  ; The  Federal-Houlder-Shire,  and  Bucknall 
Lines  ; Tyser  Line,  Limited  ; German  Australian  Steamship  Company  ; Adelaide  Steamship 
Company,  Limited ; Howard  Smith’s  Line ; Huddart  Parker  and  Company  Proprietary, 
Limited ; Australian  Despatch  Line ; Arch.  Currie  and  Company’s  Lines  ; Ocean  Steam- 
ship Company,  Limited ; Commonwealth  Line  ; Illawarra  and  South  Coast  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited ; The  North  Coast  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited  ; 
the  Newcastle  and  Hunter  River  Steamship  Company,  Limited ; and  many  others. 
The  Interstate  and  coastal  steamers  are  fitted  with  the  most  modern  apphances  for  the 
comfort  of  passengers,  and  satisfactory  carriage  of  goods,  including  freezing  space  for  perishable 
products. 


In  1905  the  volume  of  shipping  entered  reached  a total  tonnage  of  4,697,511, 
Helpful  while  the  clearances  reached  a total  of  4,684,108  tons.  Various  influential 
Associations,  associations,  representing  different  branches  of  trade,  have  been  estabhshed, 
the  most  important  being  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce,  estabhshed 
in  1851.  The  objects  of  the  Chamber  are  to  receive  and  collect  information  regarding  all 


public  acts  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  State,  with  a 
the  redress  of  grievances,  and 
the  State  and  the  public  good, 
officers  of  all  public  institutions 
in  commerce,  shipowners, 
facturers,  and  others  carrying 
eligible  as  members  of  the 
vides  for  dealing  with  specific 
by  means  of  sectional 
the  Chamber  meet  every 
of  usual  business.  There  are 
throughout  the  State,  and  an 
as  the  Farmers  and  Settlers’ 


4 


mercantile  and  maritime 
view  to  the  removal  of  evils, 
the  promotion  of  the  trade  of 
All  merchants,  directors,  and 
connected  with  or  interested 
shipmasters,  traders,  manu- 
011  business  in  the  State  are 
Chamber.  The  Chamber  pro- 
branches of  trade  or  business 
committees.  The  Council  of 
fortnight  for  the  transaction 
numerous  agricultural  societies 
influential  association,  known 
Association  of  New  South 


Wales,  takes  interest  in  matters  affecting  the  farmer,  the  land  laws,  and  trade  in  farm 
products,  exercising  influence  through  some  150  branches  in  the  country.  This  association 
has  its  head  office  in  Sydney.  The  manufacturers  of  the  State  have  an  influential  association 
representing  their  interests  entitled  the  Chamber  of  Manufactures. 
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Chapter  VIII. 


Following  is  given  an  interesting  table  of  the  average  wholesale  prices  at  Sydney  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  agricultural  and  farm-yard  produce  during  1904,  the  latest  year  for  which 
the  figures  are  available  at  the  time  of  writing  : — 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  at  Sydney  of  the  principal  kinds  of  Agricultural  and  Farm-yard  Produce 

during  1904. 


Description.  , 

Jan 

Feb. 

March. : 

April, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept-  ; 

Oct, 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Milling  Produce. 
VV'heat — 

Milling  . . ^ bushel 

2/lH 

3/04 

3/0| 

3/- 

2/114 

2/111 

3/04 

3/34 

3/54 

3/74 

3/44 

3/4f 

Chick  ..  ..  ,, 

2/71 

2/8| 

2/8 

2/64 

2/6 

2/6 

2/7 

2/10 

3/- 

3/2 

2/114 

2/11 

Flour — 
Roller— 

New  South  Wales  ^ ton. 

8/7/- 

7/18/9 

8/0/3 

7/13/0 

7/11/3 

7/11/3 

7/8/- 

v/19/- 

8/9/6 

8/16/3 

8/12/6 

8/11/3 

Manitoba 

12/-/- 

* 

11/51- 

* 

♦ 

11/12/6 

11/12(6 

13/-/- 

13/-/- 

13/-/- 

13/5/- 

13/7/6 

Bran ^ bushel 

-/5i 

-/6 

-/6i 

-m 

-/6| 

-/eg 

-/6® 

-/6i 

-/64 

-/7 

-/64 

-/74 

Pollard 

-/7 

-in 

-m 

-m 

-/7i 

-/7i 

-/6| 

-/6| 

-/7 

-/7i 

-,'7| 

-/9 

Malting  Bariev  (ini- 

ported)  ..  ..  ,, 

* 

* 

* 

3/2 

3/2 

3/2 

3/2| 

3,2 

3/2 

Feed  Grains. 

Bai'lev  (Cape)  ..^bushei 

2/9 

5ft 

2/44 

2/44 

2/44 

2/44 

2/24 

2/- 

2/- 

2/1 

2/14 

2/2i 

Bariev  (Feed)  . . ,, 

♦ 

2/14 

2/3 

2/1 4 

2 14 

2/14 

. 2/l| 

2/2 

2/14 

2/14 

2/2 

2/2 

Oats  (best  feed)  . . „ 

2/44 

2/34 

2/2 

21- 

2/- 

2/1 

2/1 

2/14 

2/14 

2/3J 

2/0 

2/4f 

Maize . . . . ,, 

3/2 

21  i 

2/5| 

2/3 

2/1 

2/04 

2/- 

1/H| 

2/l| 

2/7 

2/7i 

2/6 

Root  Crops. 

Potatoes — 

New  South  Wales  P ton. 

1/14,0 

1/16/- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

9it 

4/15'- 

4/15/6 

5/15/- 

Tasmanian  . . ,, 

3/4,'- 

2/6/- 

2/5/- 

2/-/6 

1/16/3 

1/17/- 

2/6/- 

2/8/9 

2/13/- 

2/11/3 

3/7/6 

* 

Victorian..  ..  ,, 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

tit 

3/10/- 

6/-/- 

New  Zealand 
Onions — 

* 

* 

6/-,'- 

5/10/- 

5/5/- 

4/7/6 

3/7/6 

3/-,'- 

* 

sit 

New  South  Wales 

2/17/- 

2/7/6 

* 

* 

* 

tjt 

* 

♦ 

5/15/- 

5/4/- 

Victorian  ..  ,, 

3/3/3 

3/2/3 

2/15/3 

2/6/9 

2/9/3 

2/13/6 

2/8/3 

2/11/9 

4/10/- 

5/14/6 

4/15/9 

sir 

Fodder. 

Hay  . . . . ^ ton. 

2/17/0 

2/19/6 

2/10/- 

311^19 

3/12/9 

3/-/- 

2/16/3 

2/9/6 

2/10/6 

3/8/3 

2/16/9 

2/16/3 

Lucerne  ..  ..  ,, 

2/3/9 

2/13/- 

2/7(3 

2/7/6 

2/6/- 

2/5/9 

2/7/6 

2/2/6 

2/5/- 

2/3/- 

2/3/3 

2/11/3 

Straw..  ..  ..  ,, 

2/8/3 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1/10/- 

* 

* 

sH 

Si: 

Derrick-pressed  ..  ,, 

1/17/9 

21-1- 

1/10/- 

1/18/- 

1/17/6 

1/15/- 

1/12(- 

l/H/9 

1/12/6 

1/11/3 

1/18/3 

1/12/6 

Chatf  (Local)  ..  ,, 

3/6/9 

3/10/6 

3/10/- 

3/11/6 

3/11/6 

3/10/3 

3/7/9 

3/10/9 

3/17/6 

3/12/6 

3/13/- 

3/12/3 

South  Australian  ,, 

3/8/6 

3/10/- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

lit 

* 

* 

3/13/3 

3/6/6 

3/12/6 

Victorian  ..  ,, 

2/10/6 

2/15/6 

3/2/6 

3/2/6 

2/17/6 

2/10/- 

2/11/- 

2/15/- 

Sit 

Sit 

Farm-yard  and  Dairy  Produce 
Butter — 

Pasteurised  . . ¥ Ib. 

-/8A 

-IS 

-/8| 

-/8 

-/8 

-/8| 

-/84 

-/9 

-/9.4 

-/94 

-/9 

-/9 

Prime  . ,, 

-/8 

-Hi 

-/7i 

-/n 

-/74 

-/8i 

-/8 

-/8| 

-/8| 

-/8| 

-/K4 

-/84 

Dairy  ,, 

-/7 

-/7 

-/7I 

-/7 

-/7 

-/7| 

-/74 

-/8 

-/8i 

-/8i 

-/8 

-/8 

Pastry  , . , , 

-l<si 

-/5| 

-/6i 

-16 

-/6i 

-/7 

-/7 

-/74 

-/74 

-/74 

-/74 

-/74 

Cheese  - 

Large  ..  ..  ,, 

-/ii 

-Hk 

-/4i 

-/4i 

-/4i 

-/4| 

-/4f 

-/4| 

-/4f 

-/4i 

-/4| 

-/4| 

Loaf  . . ,, 

-/44 

-m 

-m 

-/44 

-,'44 

-/4.I 

-/4| 

-/4| 

-/4| 

-/54 

-/5 

-/5i 

Bacon  (factory  sides)  ,, 

-/9f 

-18| 

-/84 

-/8| 

-/7S 

-/6 

-/5| 

-/64 

-/54 

-/5| 

-/6 

-/6| 

Hams — 

New  South  Wales  ,, 

1/05 

l/Of 

1/0| 

1/0| 

-/Hi 

-/7i 

-/94 

-/94 

-/9i 

-/9i 

-/lOi 

-/104 

Lard — 

Bladder 

-/4-1 

-n\ 

-/4-1 

-/44 

-/4i 

-/4| 

-/4| 

-/4f 

-/4| 

-/4i 

-/4| 

-/4g 

Bulk  . . ,, 

-/3 

-n 

-/34- 

-/Si 

-/3i 

-,'34 

-m 

-/3f 

-/3| 

-/3| 

-/3i 

-/34 

Eggs— 

North  Coast  . . ^ doz. 

-/111 

1/- 

1/24 

1/44 

1/5| 

1/24 

-/Hi 

-/8 

-/7i 

-/5| 

-/7 

-/7| 

South  Coast  ..  ,, 

1/0| 

1/14 

1/34 

1/64 

1/7 

1/34 

-/111 

-/8| 

-/74 

-/7.I 

-/8| 

New  Laid  . . . . ,, 

1/3 

l/4j 

1/6 

1/10 

1/94 

l/6i 

i/ii 

-/9 

-/8i 

-/7i 

-/9 

/104 

Poultry — 

Fowls — Roosters..  ^ pair 

4/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3(6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/3 

3, '3 

3/6 

4/3 

4/- 

3/9 

Hens  . . ,, 

3/6 

2/9 

2/9 

3/- 

3/3 

3/3 

3/3 

3/3 

3/3 

3/9 

3/9 

3/- 

Ducks  (English) . . „ 

3/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 

3/3 

3/3 

3/6 

4/- 

4/- 

3/0 

Geese  . . . . „ 

7/- 

5/- 

5/- 

5/- 

6/- 

5/- 

6/6 

6/- 

6(- 

6/3 

6/6 

7/- 

Turkeys— 

Cocks — prime  ..  ,, 

12/6 

12/6 

11/3 

8/3 

8/3 

8/3 

8/3 

8/3 

lU/- 

10/- 

10/- 

11/0 

Extra  prime  ,, 

20/9 

20/- 

lS/3 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

12/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

14/9 

Hens  ,, 

8/3 

8/- 

7/6 

7/6 

7/6 

0/- 

5/6 

5/9 

6/6 

7/- 

0/9 

7/3 

Bee  Produce — 

Honey  . . . . Ih. 

-m 

-,'2-1 

-rik 

-/2i 

-/24 

-/2| 

-/2,| 

-/2| 

-/24 

-/24 

-/24 

-/24 

Wax  ..  ..  ,, 

1/04 

1/04 

1/1 

1/14 

1/14 

1/14 

1/14 

I'U 

1/lj 

1/ii 

1/li 

1/14 

Pigs— 

Porkers  . . . . each 

31/6 

28/- 

27/0 

30(- 

34/6 

32,'- 

24/- 

23/6 

22/0 

20/6 

25/- 

25/9 

Baconers  . . 

69/6 

64/- 

66/6 

6.3/- 

58/6 

00/6 

33/6 

34/6 

35/9 

37/6 

39/- 

40/3 

Milk  . . . . . ^ gal. 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1 - 

-/9 

-/9 

-;9 

-/9 

* No  quotations 


Markets  Available.] 
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COME  IX  FROM 

Oreat  Rritain. 
America. 

Europe, 

ami  tlie 
East. 


OUR  GOODS 

BUILDERS’  IRONMONGERY. 
FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY. 
AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 
MINING  MACHINERY  AND  PUMPS. 
TOOLS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE. 
CUTLERY  AND  PLATEDWARE. 
WE  MAKE  SADDLERY.  HARNESS, 
MANTELPIECES,  &C. 


00  OUT  TO 

All  the  Leadinni' 
Storekeepers  in 
X.S.AV., 

QueeuslaiHl, 
ami  the 

South  Sea  Islands. 


Sole  Rgents 


FOR 


“DAGGER ’•  STEEL 
Feuciiig  Wire 

Shoeing  Bars  / Svriney 
Galvanized  Sheets 
Horse  Shoes 


Moline  Plotvs 

Hamilton  Horse  Nails 

Chicago  Horse  Clippers 

Chicago  Hand 
Shearing  Machines 

Browning 

Automatic  Gnus, 

Jtc.,  Ac. 


H0LD5W0RTH,  MACPHER50N  & CO., 

Hanlware  Mercliants,  ManilfactiJrers  aod  Importers, 


Cable  Address— 

“HALIBURT,” 

Code  used -A  B C,  4th  Editiou, 
Western  Union. 


262,  GEORGE-STREET, 

SYDNEY  N.S.W. 


London  Office-  H.  & A.  HAWLEY,  38,  Lime-st.,  E.C. 


J) 
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Chapter  IX. 


/Heans  of  Communication. 

By  HUGH  McLACHLAN, 

SF.CRETAKY,  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 


The  railway  history  of  New  South  Wales  commenced 
just  half  a century  ago,  and,  having  regard  to  its  popu- 
lation, the  State  has  made  much  progress  in  the  extension  of  its  hues.  To-day  it  has  3,370^ 
miles  of  railway  in  operation,  serving  a total  population  of  1,504,700,  or  1 mile  to  every 
446  inhabitants,  and  as  a general  indication  that  this  is  relatively  a substantial  measure  of 
enterprise,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Great  Britain  has  1 mile  to  every  1,822  inhabitants. 


EW  South  Wales  has  a valuable  asset  in  its  railway 
property,  and  as  the  iron  roads  are  State-owned, 
they  can  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  development 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  to 
assisting  settlers  in  opening  up  the  country. 


The  railways  are  built  to  the  standard  gauge  of  the  world — 4 ft.  8|  in.,  and  are  equipped 
with  rolling  stock  that  compares  favourably,  local  circumstances  being  taken  into  account, 
with  that  existing  in  any  other  country. 


New  South  Wales  is  well  provided  with  means  of  communication,  and 
The  Country  every  centre  of  importance  may  be  said  to  be  within  reach  of  reasonable 
well  provided,  transit  facihties.  Outside  the  railway  area  its  eastern  boundary  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  at  intervals  rivers  or  harbours  provide 
ports  for  the  coastal  steamer  services  which  run  up  and  down  the  coast,  enabling  produce 
to  be  taken  at  a small  cost  to  the  metropohtan  markets. 

Railways  also  assist  to  a large  extent  in  providing  facilities  for  coastal  settlers,  as  north 
and  south  from  the  capital  the  iron  roads  extend  for  considerable  distances,  as  will  be  S3en 
from  the  map  which  indicates  the  railways  of  the  State. 

It  is,  however,  inland  that  the  railways  have  their  chief  mission,  and  where  they  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value  in  developing  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales.  Coastwise, 
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Nature  has  provided  a waterway  which,  by  permitting  of  convenient  communication,  has 
enabled  the  rich  coastal  lands  to  be  advantageously  worked  ; but  the  cultivation  of  the  inland 
areas  has  only  been  rendered  commercially  profitable  by  the  judicious  system  of  railway 
extension  which  successive  Governments  have  projected,  and  it  has  been  possible  by  State 
ownership  to  make  the  principal  object  of  these  inland  extensions  to  assist  settlers  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  generally  to  foster  the  producing  interests.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  first  instance  by  carrying  the  lines  into  districts  which  were  capable  of  development, 
and  then  by  reasonable  railway  charges  to  induce  settlement  and  permit  of  profitable  cultivation. 

The  railways  have  not  been  built  purely  as  a commercial  speculation. 

Railways  not  While  a reasonable  return  has  been  looked  for,  there  has  been  no  desire 
run  for  Profit,  for  profits  above  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  fines ; and  as  profits 
have  followed  increased  settlement  and  traffic,  the  charges  have  been 
brought  down  to  the  simple  interest  standard.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  stated. 


EXPRESS  PASSENGER  TRAIN. 


that  during  the  seventeen  years  the  Commissioners  have  been  in  office,  since  they  have 
power  to  administer  the  railways  on  a business  basis,  while  keeping  in  view  national 
considerations,  the  reductions  in  rates  on  goods  equal  at  least  half  a million  sterling  per 
annum. 

~ ~ '^The  railways  now  reach  in  length  3,370o  miles,  and  were  first  strategically  laid  out  by 

main  fines  south,  west,  and  north,  to  provide  the  benefits  of  railway  communication  over  the 
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greatest  area  of  country;  but  now  that  the  main  directions  have  been  covered,  a greater  desire 
is  shown  to  construct  shorter  feeding  lines  which  will  tap  fertile  areas  and  give  facilities  for 
the  new  settler  to  have  an  easy  and  profitable  means  of  getting  his  produce  to  market  after 
harvest. 

These  main  lines  stretch  to  the  southern  border  at  Albury,  392  miles,  -with  south-west 
branches  to  Hay,  460  miles,  and  Finley,  454  miles  ; west  to  Bourke  and  Brewarrina,  508  and 
518  miles  respectively,  or  mid-west  to  Condobolin,  335  miles  ; north  to  the  border  at  Wallan- 
garra,  492  miles,  and  to  Inverell  (north-west),  509  miles.  These  mileages  are  mentioned  simply 


THE  ZIGZAG  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


to  indicate  the  splendid  distances  covered  by  the  main  lines,  and  to  show  the  room  available 
for  expansion  in  regard  to  settlement,  since  outside  the  metropohs  the  population  on  an  area 
of  198,848,000  acres  is  still  less  than  1,000,000. 
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In  addition  to  these  main  lines. 

Tapping  the  feeders  exist  which  cover  a great  area 
distant  Districts,  of  country  affording  spreading  room  for 
a large  population  ; and  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  country  renders  Parliament  always  willing 
to  grant  further  extensions  where  reasonable  prospects 
of  settlement  and  traffic  are  likely  to  follow — not  neces- 
sarily the  comparatively  costly  lines  fitted  for  express 
services,  but  extensions  pertinently  called  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  “ pioneer  lines,” 
which  are  excellently  suited  for  traffic  at  moderate  speeds,  and  which  can  be  laid  down  in 
ordinary  country  at  about  £2,000  per  mile.  Australia  has  always  been  willing  to  recognise 
the  advantages  of  providing  facilities  in  advance  of  dense  settlement,  as  she  allowed  the 
selection  of  land  before  survey,  and  where  fair  prospects  exist  the  early  settler  may 
reasonably  look  for  facilities  being  provided  to  meet  and  second  his  own  pioneering 
endeavours. 

, Reference  has  been  made  to  the  mileage,  and  a few  figures  may  be  given 

A Y 0aF  S 

„ as  to  the  results.  In  the  last  financial  year,  ending  .30th  June,  1905,  the 

Operations.  . • n n 

transactions  may  be  summarised  as  under  ; — 


Miles  open 
Cost 

Earnings 
Expenses  . . 

Net  return 
Interest  on  capital 
Tons  of  goods  carried 
Tons  of  live-stock  carried 
Number  of  passengers 
Locomotives  in  use 
Goods  trucks  in  use 


3,280| 
. . £43,062,550 

. . £3,684,016 

. . £2,192,147 

. . £1,491,869 

£3  9s.  3d.  per  cent. 

6,549,791 
174,424 
. . 35,158,150 

623 
11,5.56 


In  passing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  losses  or  damage  to  goods  in  transit  have  been 
extremely  low,  while  the  immunity  from  accidents,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  will  compare  favourably  with  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  railway  system.  This 

has  not  been  the  experience  of  one  year,  but 
of  many  years,  and  indicates  practically  the 
soundness  of  the  road-bed,  the  excellence  of  the 
vehicles,  and  the  general  care  of  the  railway 
administration  and  staff  in  faithfully  observing 
the  first  duty  of  all  railway  managers — the 
safety  of  the  travelling  public. 
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In  regard  to  the  tonnage  carried,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  rapid  increase 
Low  Freights  that  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  produce  hauled.  Ten  years  ago 
for  the  total  under  this  head  was  put  down  at  356,174  tons,  while  last  year  the 

Long  Distances,  tonnage  was  662,729,  a figure  which  illustrates,  together  with  the  increased 
area  under  crop,  the  greater  facihties  given  by  the  extension  of  the  lines, 
as  well  as  indicating  the  encouragement  given  by  the  railway  administration  to  production. 
One  principle  that  has  been  followed  has  been  to  diminish  the  rates  rapidly  in  proportion  to 
distance,  so  as  to  enable  distant  areas  to  compete  in  the  principal  markets.  For  100  miles, 
wheat  pays,  and  can  afford  to  pay.  Id.  per  ton  per  mile ; for  400  miles  the  difficulty  of  distance 
is  regulated  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  to  less  than  Id.  per  ton  per  mile ; and,  consequently, 
the  newer  settler,  who  has  to  take  his  holding  farther  back  from  the  coastal  markets,  is  placed 


TRUCK  LADEN  WITH  WOOL. 


on  a reasonable  footing  to  compete  with  others  who  may  be  favoured  by  a shorter  haul.  The 
rates  for  produce — truck  loads — for  relative  distances  from  the  country  to^the’^sea-board,  are 
as  under  ; — 

100  miles  . . . . . . . . . . . . 8s.  4d.  per  ton. 

200  miles  . . . . . . . . . . . . 11s.  8d.  „ 

.300  miles  . . . . . . . . . . . . 12s.  8d.  ,, 

400  miles  . . . . . . . . . . . . 13s.  6d.  ,, 

For  hay,  straw,  chaff,  and  green  fodder,  even  lower  rates  prevail,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
high-class  farming  and  production,  manures  are  carried  at  the  low  rates  applicable  to  produce. 
The  producer  also  has  the  benefit  of  reasonable  rates  in  getting  his  implements  to  his  land  ; for 
instance,  a truck  load  of  agricultural  machinery  is  carried  300  miles  for  £2  4s.  4d.  per  ton. 
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The  interests  of  the  fruit-grower,  market  gardener,  or  dairy  farmer,  who 
Some  would,  as  a rule,  settle  nearer  the  larger  centres  of  population,  have  had 

Special  Rates,  equally  liberal  consideration.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  taken  at  a rate  of 
l|d.  per  case  (say  60  lb.  fruit)  for  30  miles,  or  2^d.  for  54  miles.  Milk  is 
carried  by  passenger  train  40  miles  for  Id.  and  200  miles  for  2d.  per  gallon.  Butter,  single 
packages,  is  conveyed  50  miles  for  Is.  per  cwt.  (or  13s.  9d.  per  ton),  or  200  miles  for  2s.  3d. 
per  cwt.  (or  48s.  2d.  per  ton) ; while  the  thrifty  house- wife  may  get  her  poultry  to  market  at 
a rate  that  enables  a good  return  to  be  made,  the  Department  supplying  a coop  capable  of 
holding  12  pairs  of  fowls  or  ducks,  and  carrying  them  50  miles  for  24d.  per  pair,  100  miles 
for  44d.,  or  300  miles  for  7|d.  per  pair. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  able  to  give  these  reasonable  facilities  largely  by  the 
superiority  of  the  rolling  stock  used.  Locomotives  have  been  adopted  which  haul  immense 
loads,  the  modern  goods  engine  moving  700  tons  at  15  miles  per  hour  on  a grade  of  one  in  100, 
while  waggons  have  been  built  with  a high  loading  capacity  to  the  tare  ; a waggon,  for  instance, 
weighing  5 tons  18  cwt.  having  a capacity  of  15  tons,  or  a larger  vehicle  carrying  24  tons  on  a 
tare  of  1 1 tons.  The  Commissioners  are,  therefore,  enabled  to  take  big  paying  loads  and  to 
afford  low  freights. 

The  train  services  are  frequent  and  the  carriage  accommodation  most 
Good  Passenger  comfortable,  so  that  the  settler  is  in  easy  communication  with  the  principal 
Service.  centres  and  able  to  obtain  any  necessary  facilities  for  social  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  ordinary  fares  are  reasonable,  while  periodically  excursion 
trains  are  run  to  and  from  all  stations  at  Id.  per  mile  for  the  return  journey  (|d.  per  mile 
each  way). 

The  passenger  business  is  relatively  to  the  settler  a matter  of  less  moment  than  the  more 
vital  question  of  cheap  goods  freights,  but  his  comfort  is  greatly  enhanced  by  convenient  coaching 
facilities  with  parcel  arrangements  that  are  within  popular  reach,  and  both  the  postal  parcels 
as  well  as  the  railway  parcels  rates  have  been  fixed  throughout  to  assist  inland  settlement 
as  far  as  it  consistently  can  be  done.  That  both  have  met  demands  is  evidenced  by  the  big 
traffic  under  both  heads.  The  number  of  passengers  carried — suburban  and  country — have 
already  been  quoted  ; while  the  parcels  railway  business  last  year  yielded  £145,995. 
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Chapter  X. 


Industrial  Expansion  and  Trade. 

By  H.  a.  smith,  F.S.S., 

statistician's  office. 


HE  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  industrial  history  of  New  South 
Wales.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
period  fi’om  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  in  1788  up 
to  that  time  was  one  of  stagnation,  for  there  were  times 
of  considerable  commercial  activity  and  speculation, 
especially  during  the  second  half. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the  workers,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  period  was  distinguished  by  the  scarcity 
of  labom'  and  the  high  wages  paid,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lot  of  the  labourer  was  severe. 
Rents  were  high,  as  were  prices  of  commodities,  especially  those  which  were  imported. 
Transport  and  communication  were  restricted,  and,  consequently,  trade  did  not  increase  at 
all  largely.  Agriculture  was,  of  course,  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  early 
settlers,  but  the  progress  was  not  great,  as  in  1850  the  area  under  cultivation  was  only  197,000 
acres.  Manufacture  of  articles  for  local  consumption  was  carried  on,  and  the  progress  may 
be  measured  from  the  statement  that  there  were  36  industrial  establishments  and  38  mills 
in  1829,  and  133  establishments  and  172  mills  in  1848.  The  principal  industries  were  cloth 
factories,  tanneries,  and  breweries  in  the  first-mentioned  year,  with  the  addition  of  potteries, 
meat-preserving  works,  and  iron  foundries  in  the  second. 

Early  in  the  period,  the  begnmings  of  the  great  pastoral  industry  were  made,  so  that  by 
1850  there  were  in  the  State  over  13,000,000  sheep,  nearly  2,000,000  cattle,  and  a considerable 
number  of  horses  and  pigs.  The  export  of  wool  rose  quickly  from  175,400  lb.  in  1821,  to 
2,000,000  lb.  in  1830,  and  14,000,000  lb  in  1850.  Towards  the  end,  especially  after  1840,  immi- 
gration was  encouraged  in  every  way,  so  that  the  population  increased  rapidly,  and  settlement 
spread. 
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Gold  was  discovered  in  1851,  and  the  ensuing  seven  years  were  marked  by 
Discovery  of  rapid  growth  and  great  change.  The  depression  which  had  existed  for 
Gold.  some  years  previously  was  swept  away,  and  industrial  conditions  were 
revolutionised.  The  rush  of  men  to  the  gold-fields,  especially  those  in 
Victoria,  was  so  strong  at  first  that  the  towns  were  drained  of  their  population,  the  supply  of 
labour  was  exhausted,  and  most  branches  of  industry  were  at  a standstill.  The  period  covered 
by  these  eight  or  nine  years  during  which  the  gold-fever  raged  also  had  a great  economic, 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Previously,  the  standard  of  living  had 
been  measured  by  that  prevailing  in  England,  but  this  was  all  changed,  and  the  Australian 
worker  established  a.  standard  for  himself,  which  is  still  maintained,  without  reference  to  any 
other  country.  The  gold- fields  attracterl  men  of  many  different  occupations,  m the  prime 
of  life,  and  most  of  these  after  the  excitement  abated  naturally  turned  to  their  old  callings 
for  employment,  while  some  abandoned  their  search  for  gold  in  favour  of  other  branches  of  the 
mining  industry,  and  thus  helped  to  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony. 
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In  1853  a regular  steam  service  on  the  rivers  Murray  and  Darling  was  inaugurated. 
This  had  the  effect  of  greatly  lowering  the  cost  of  transport,  and  helped  materially  to  open 
up  the  great  western  division.  Exploration  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  State  was  carried 
on,  many  fine  stretches  of  country  being  discovered  and  made  available  for  settlement.  Most 
of  the  land  was  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  and  in 
1854  the  purchase  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes 
had  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  development  of  the  pas- 
Negleet  toral  industry  was  retarded  to 
of  Primary  a considerable  extent  by  the 

Industries.  desertion  of  its  workers  to  the 

gold-fields,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  miners  required  to  be  fed,  and  thus 
created  a large  demand  for  meat.  In  1852  there 
were  about  7,000,000  sheep  in  the  Colony,  and  in 
1861  about  6,000,000,  so  that  the  dearth  of  labour 
and  the  demand  for  meat  between  them  had  de- 
creased the  flocks  by  one  million  during  the  ten 
years. 

Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  during  this  time.  In  1840  there  were  126,000  acres 
under  cultivation,  while  fourteen  years  later  there  were  only  6,000  more.  In  1846  there  had 
been  183,000  acres  under  crop,  so  that  the  industry  actually  retrogressed  during  the  height  of 
the  gold  fever.  The  effect  on  the  manufacturing  industry  was  also  detrimental  at  first,  although 
the  subsequent  rerdval  was  due  to  the  supply  of  labour  drawn  from  those  who  had  immigrated 
to  the  gold-fields.  The  number  of  mills  and  industrial  establishments  increased  regularly 
from  266  in  1845  to  388  in  1850,  then  declined  to  286  in  1854,  after  which  there  was  a recovery, 
and  the  number  in  1858  was  464.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the  number  of  hands 
employed.  During  the  period  from  1845  tn  1850  the  population  increased  by  46  per  cent., 
and  from  1850  to  1858  by  74  per  cent. 

'Idle  large  influx  of  people  into  Australia  leil  to  improved  internal  com- 
Trade  Irregular,  munication  and  means  of  transport,  while,  the  introduction  of  steam 
services  with  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  growth  of  railways 
developed  trade,  and  opened  up  new  markets  for  local  produce.  Up  to  1852  the  trade  of 
New  South  Wales,  especially  in  the  imports,  was  very  irregular,  but  from  1852  to  1858  the 
imports  advanced  from  £1,900,000  to  £6,059,000.  The  exports  did  not  vary  much,  being 
\'alued  at  a little  over  £4,000,000.  The  imports  com2:>rised  manufactured  goods  and  luxuries, 
and  the  exports  almost  wholly  were  raw  materials  and  gold.  For  the  first  few  years  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  the  export  returns  were  greatly  affected  by  the  quantity  of  gold  sent  away, 
but  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  owing  principally  to  the  depletion  of  the  more  easily  worked 
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deposits  and  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Victorian  fields.  During  the  eight  years  ending 
1858  the  value  of  gold  exported  varied  from  the  maximum,  £2,fifi0,94fi  in  1852,  to  the 
minimum,  £654^594  in  1855. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  a reaction  after  the  excitement 
Reaction  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  the  community,  while  recovering,  was  naturally 
after  the  Gold,  somewhat  restless.  Employment  was  difficult  to  obtain,  speculation  was 
quiet,  and  it  began  to  be  recognised  that  the  Colony  must  look  in  other 
directions  for  its  future  growth.  Attention  was  thus  naturally  turned  once  more  towards 
agriculture,  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  increasing  from  247,542  acres  in  1859  to 
302,138  in  1862.  The  manufacturing  industries  also  made  slight  progress,  the  number  of 
establishments  being  567  in  I860  and  645  in  1862. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  that  is  from  1863,  condition.s  were  influenced  more  perhaps 

by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons 
than  by  any  other  cause,  the 
whole  period  being  one  of  alter- 
nate drought  and  flood,  which 
had  a most  harmful  effect.  The 
expansion  during  these  years  was, 
therefore,  slow  ; money  became, 
dear,  population  was  not  at- 
tracted in  any  numbers,  land  was 
not  taken  up,  nor  was  any  sus- 
tained effort  made  to  develop  the 
l esources  of  the  Colony.  In  1870 
the  production  of  gold  only 
reached  £931,016,  the  lowest 
value  since  1858.  The  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  was 
417,800  acres,  or  less  than  six 
years  previously.  It  is  satisfact- 
ory to  note,  however,  that  the  pastoral  industry  made  fair  progress.  At  the  end  of  1871  there 
were  over  16,000,000  sheep,  2,000, 00<)  cattle,  and  300,000  horses,  while  the  export  of  wool 
amounted  to  65,500,000  lb.,  and  was  valued  at  4|  millions  sterling.  The  value  of  tallow 

exported  was  £246,000. 

These  depressing  influences  having  come  to  an  end,  however,  a change  was 
Industrial  soon  effected.  The  search  for  gold  was  once  more  carried  on  mth  vigor. 

Expansion.  the  production  in  1872  amounting  to  £1,644,177,  while  copper  and  tin 

received  attention  almost  for  the  first  time.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding 
expanded,  and  the  demand  for  land  became  spirited,  a sure  sign  of  the  increased  growth 
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of  the  primary  industries.  The  price  of  wool  was  high,  and  consequently  sheep-breeding 
was  very  profitable.  Also,  about  this  time  the  necessity  was  seen  for  pushing  on  wdth 
public  works.  Railways,  roads,  and  bridges  were  built  which  opened  up  the  country, 
improved  the  means  of  transport,  and  thus  made  the  markets  more  accessible  to  the  producer. 
Coincident  with  all  these  developments,  wages  were  high,  prices  of  food  comparatively  low, 
and  employment  steady.  Many  persons  were  attracted  to  the  State,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population  soon  doubled.  There  was  a great  demand  for  labour,  and  to  accommodate 
it  a vigorous  immigration  policy  was  carried  on.  All  these  conditions,  which  brought  about  a 
great  deal  of  real  progress,  prevailed  until  about  1883  or  1884,  after  wliich  matters  declined  • 
wages  began  to  fall  and  employment  was  difficult  to  obtain,  especially  in  the  buikling  trades 
The  expenditure  on  public  works  ceased  to  a large  extent,  and  thousands  of  men  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  In  several  of  the  collieries  there  were  disputes  and  strikes,  and  in  1890 
there  were  two  great  strikes,  which  very  nruch  disturbed  the  pastoral  and  shipping  industries, 
while  in  1892  airother  strike  threw  idle  the  Broken  Hill  Silver  Mines  for  three  months. 

The  production  of  gold  fell  away  to  £317,000  in  1888.  The  price  of  wool  was  falling 
steadily,  but  the  industry  was  still  very  profitable  up  to  1884,  as  the  flocks  increased  largely. 
However,  after  that  year,  prices  continued  to  fall,  and  this  adversely  affected  the  pastoral 
industry,  as  there  was  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  production  and  cost  of 
transport. 

The  restriction  of  expenditure  and  the  lack  of  activity  in  the  primary 
Crisis  of  1893.  industries  culminated  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  which  was  more  or  less 
inevitable.  The  works  previously  referred  to  were  paid  for  out  of  capital 
introduced  by  the  State  and  by 
much  of  it  was  invested  in 
whole  amount  introduced  was 
legitimately,  so  that  rash 
ticial  values  were  created  for 
same  time  the  labour  market 
the  high  wages  paid  on  these 
rural  occupations.  The  effects 
altogether  evil.  Although  many  persons  suffered  reverses  of  fortune,  affairs,  especially  in 
business,  were  placed  on  a much  sounder  basis  than  had  been  the  case  for  several  years. 
Employment  was  scarce  in  the  towns,  and  men  were  forced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
primary  industries,  and  the  recovery  would  have  been  rapid  but  for  the  unfavourable 
seasons  which  afflicted  the  pastoral  industry.  In  1891  the  Colony  possessed  the  largest 
number  of  sheep  on  record,  viz.,  just  under  62,000,000,  but  during  the  next  eight  years  this 
number  decreased  to  36,200,000  In  1899  there  was  a sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  ; it 
declined  again  next  year,  but  the  number  of  sheep  increased,  only  to  decrease  again  during  1902 
and  1903,  owing  to  a prolonged  drought.  However,  that  has  passed  away,  and  in  two  years 
the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  by  nearly  40  per  cent.,  from  28,500,000  to  39,500,000,  The 
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private  investors,  and  although 
reproductive  works,  still  the 
more  than  could  be  invested 
speculation  was  rife,  and  arti- 
all  kinds  of  property.  At  the 
was  very  much  disturbed,  as 
works  tempted  men  from  the 
of  the  crisis,  however,  were  not 
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price  of  wool  which  is  now  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1899,  promises  to  continue  high ; 
the  average  weight  of  the  fleece,  which  is  now  7h  lb.,  is  getting  steadily  heavier,  and  the 
present  prospect  of  the  pastoral  industry  is,  consequently,  extremely  hopeful. 

After  1893,  very  much  increased  attention  was  directed  to  agriculture,  so 
Improvement  that  the  area  under  cultivation  grew  rapidly,  and  doubled  in  the  ten  years 
in  Agriculture,  ending  1903.  During  one  year,  1898,  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly 
400,000  anres  in  the  area.  At  the  end  of  1905  the  are  aunder  cultivation 
was  2,838,000  acres.  The  total  is  not  perhaps  very  high,  only  amounting  to  about  2 acres 
per  head  of  population,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  up  to  the  present.  New  South  Wales 
has  been  essentially  a pastoral  country,  and  agriculture  has  ranked  as  only  of  secondary 
importance,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  plenty  of  good  land,  and  that  in  spite  of  droughts 
the  defects  of  the  climate  are  not  serious.  The  chief  drawback  has  been  the  size  of  the 
country,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  markets.  The  prmcipal  crop  is  wheat,  the  area 
under  which  is  considerably  more  than  half  the  total.  For  many  years  the  cultivation  of 
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wheat  was  veiy  uncertain,  and  up  to  1898  New  South  Wales  did  not  produce  enough  for  local 
consumption.  Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a great  expansion,  and  under  normal 
conditions  there  is  a surplus  available  for  export,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years  having 
been  over  9,000,000  bushels  per  annum. 


There  was  also  a great  expansion  in  mining  after  1893.  Many  forsaken 
Steady  Progress,  gold-fields  were  once  more  tried  by  men  anxious  to  obtain  a living,  and 
mines  were  more  vigorously  worked,  so  that  in  1894  the  value  of  produc- 


tion was  doubled, 
£1,000,000,  a figure 
remained,  approxi- 
The  production  of 
silver-lead,  copper, 
by  a decline  in 
last  year  the  prices 
have  been  high,  and 
greatly  increased 
The  manufacturing 
to  1886  showed 
number  of  estab- 
latter  year  being 
number  of  hands 
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activity  in  mining, 
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From  this  on  to  1893  there  was  a decline,  the  number  employed  in  that  year  being  42,000,  but 
there  has  been,  since,  a consistent  increase  each  year,  although  a slight  check  was  experienced 
in  1902  and  1903  amongst  the  industries  treating  raw  materials.  The  total  number  employed 
in  1905  was  72,000,  comprising  56,000  males  and  16,000  females.  Over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
females  are  employed  in  occupations  which  are  peculiarly  their  own,  namely,  tailoring  and 
dressmaking. 


The  dairying  industry  has  made  great  strides  during  the  last  ten  years 
Growth  or  so,  and  is  chiefly  pursued  in  the  coastal  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 

of  Dairying.  The  advance  has  been  most  marked  on  the  North  Coast,  which  is  most 

suitable,  for  dairying,  and  where,  so  far,  only  the  outskirts  have  been 
touched.  Between  1895  and  1904  the  output  of  butter  in  the  State  increased  from  23,.300,000  lb. 
to  53,600,000  lb.,  the  output  for  the  latter  year  being  the  largest  on  record.  Prior  to  1890  a 
considerable  quantity  of  butter  had  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  local  requirements.  But  from 
that  year  an  export  trade  was  commenced,  the  surplus  increasing  from  281,000  lb.  in  1890 
to  4,000,0001b.  in  1894,  and  22,000,000  lb.  in  1904.  In  1905  there  was  a slight  falling  off. 
The  bulk  of  the  produce  is  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a profitable  market  is  also 
found  in  South  Africa  and  the  East.  The  export  of  butter  is  now  so  large  a factor  of  Australian 
trade  that  the  shipping  companies  in  competing  for  its  carriage  have  very  much  reduced  their 
freights.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  is  not  neglected,  as  4,626,0001b  were  produced  in  1905. 
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According  to  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  in  1901,  the  total  population  of  New  South 
Wales  was  1,359,133,  of  whom  266,973,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  productive 
industries,  namely,  31,907  in  pastoral  pursuits,  18,135  in  dairying  ; 77,619  in  agriculture  ; 
38,382  in  mining  ; 6,811  in  other  primary  pursuits  ; and  94,119  in  manufactures  and  allied 
processes.  In  1861,  just  after  New  South  Wales  was  restricted  to  its  present  bomidaries, 
the  population  was  350,860,  and  the  number  employed  in  productive  industries  about  96,000, 
of  whom  39,395  were  engaged  in  agriculture  ; 14,507  in  pastoral  pursuits  ; 21,382  in  mining  ; 
and  20,623  in  manufactures. 

During  1905  the  total  value  of  production  from  all  industries  was 
Value  £46,692,000,  equivalent  to  £31  11s.  6d.  per  head  of  population,  a figure  not 
of  Production,  equalled  by  any  country  outside  Australia.  This  tota'  compared  with 
£15,379,000  the  value  in  1871  ; £25,180,000  in  1881  ; and  £38,952,000  n 1901. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  prices  were  over  40  per  cent,  higher  in  1871  than  in  1905, 
and  about  22  per  cent,  higher  in  1881.  If  the  1871  prices  had  prevailed  in  1901  the  value  of  pro- 
duction would  have  amounted  to  over  65  millions,  and  if  the  1881  prices,  to  nearly  57  millions. 
The  value  represents  the  amount  received  by  the  producers  for  their  output  at  the  place  of 
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production,  and  of  the  total  in  1905, 
£17,113,000  was  the  return  to  the  pastoral 
industry  ; £6,611,000  to  the  agricultural  ; 
and  £3,123,000  to  the  dairying.  The  output 
of  manufactories,  being  the  value  added 
to  the  raw  materials,  was  £10,598,000. 


The  expansion  of  the 
Trade.  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  has,  of  necessity, 
been  lightly  touched  upon,  but  it  will  per- 
haps be  seen  better  from  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  shipping  and  com- 
merce figures  at  ten-year  intervals  since 

1861.  The  surest  test  of  the  progress  of  a country  like  New  South  Wales,  where  the  surplus 
production  is  exported  in  the  raw  condition,  is  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  exports  of 
domestic  produce,  as  these  are  affected  by  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  Wool  is  the  great  staple, 
and  any  fluctuations  in  price  are  immediately  reflected  in  the  volume  of  trade 
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In  1861,  1,327  vessels  were  required  to  conduct  the  trade  of  New  South 
Shipping.  Wales.  In  1905  the  number  had  grown  to  2,725.  A more  definite  idea  of 
the  growth  of  trade  is  obtained,  however,  when  it  is  stated  that  in  1861  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  that  entered  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  was  366,236,  while  in  1905 
the  tonnage  was  more  than  twelve  times  as  large,  namely,  4,697,511.  The  size  of  vessels  has 
been  constantly  increasing.  In  the  first  year  the  average  capacity  of  each  vessel  was  275 
tons.  At  the  present  time  the  figure  is  1,724  tons,  and  several  vessels  over  10,000  tons  now 
enter  the  port  of  Sydney  regularly. 
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Of  the  total  value  of  trade  shown,  about  40  per  cent,  is  with  the  other  Aus- 
Character  tralian  States,  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  representing  the  direct  oversea 

of  Trade.  trade.  The  total  trade  grew  steadily  in  volume  until  the  maximum  point 

per  head  of  population  was  reached  in  1891.  The  trade  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, included  exports  of  wool  held  over  from  the  preAdous  year  on  account  of  strikes.  In 
the  years  up  to  1891  the  imports,  owing  to  external  borrowings  by  the  Government  and  private 
investors,  increased  so  that  they  often  exceeded  the  exports.  After  1891  the  volume  of 
trade  declined  somewhat,  and  in  1901  the  import  ligures  were  inflated  owing  to  loading  up  by 
merchants  in  anticipation  of  tlie  Federal  tariff,  which  was  imposed  towards  the  end  of  that 
year.  In  1905  the  value  of  trade  reached  its  highest  point.  The  imports,  exports,  and  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  were  higher  than  ever  before.  Relatively,  the  exports  of 
domestic  produce  have  never  been  exceeded  and  only  approached  once.  Judged  by  the 
volume  of  its  exports  per  inhabitant.  New  South  Wales  cojiipares  favourably  with  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  An  average  export  of  over  £2U  per  head  is  exceeded  by  no  othei’ 
(.•ountry  except  Belgium,  w hich  carries  on  a very  large  transit  and  re-export  trade. 
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New  South 
Wales  has  not  de- 
veloped large 
manufacturing  in- 
dustries, a great 
part  of  the  estab- 
lishments being 
domestic  indus- 
tries, or  those  for 
treatment  of  per- 
ishable products, 
and  practically  no- 
thing is  manufac- 
tured for  export 

abroad.  There  is  a large  held  open  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  in  New  South 
Wales,  seeing  that  it  produces  the  raw  materials  for  many  kinds  of  necessaries.  The  great 
drawback  lay  in  the  smallness  of  the  market  on  account  of  the  limited  population,  but  witli 
the  federation  of  the  Australian  States  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  the  State  tariffs,  the 
market  has  been  extended,  and  an  improvement  is  seen  in  the  expansion  of  the  Interstate 
trade  of  New  South  Wales.  In  1899,  just  prior  to  federation,  the  exports  to  other  Australian 
States  of  New  South  Wales  manufactured  produce  were  worth  about  £380,000.  In  1905  the 
value  had  groAvn  more  than  fourfold,  to  £1,577,000.  The  chief  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  how- 
ever, is  vdth  countries  outside  Australia.  Of  its  total  oversea  trade  during  1905,  which  was 
valued  a,t  £38,978,653,  that  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  worth  £18,824,710  ; with  German}^ 
.£3,635,685  ; France,  £3,708,274  ; United  States,  £2,238,214  ; India  and  Ceylon,  £2,048,137  ; 
and  New  Zealand,  £2,303,662. 


SlUVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES. 


In  view  of  what  has  been  already  referred  to,  it  is  not  surprising  to  tind 
Articles  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic  exports  comprise  goods  more  or  less  in  a 

of  Export.  raw  state.  Of  the  total  export  dm’ing  1905,  the  following  were  the  chief 

items: — -Wool,  £11,362,515  ; leather,  £392,401  ; tallow,  £420,150  ; skins  and 
hides,  £845,909  ; meats,  all  kinds,  £868,053  ; animals,  living,  £2,234,864  ; butter,  £708,155  ; 
wheat,  £955,686  ; flour,  £382,652  ; gold,  bulhon  and  specie,  £1,231,926  ; copper,  £575,270  ; 
spelter,  concentrates,  &c.,  £1,345,259  ; silver-lead  bullion,  £543,513  ; silver-lead  ore,  £161,792  ; 
lead,  £464,811  ; tin,  £265,969  ; timber,  £337,922.  Of  the  imports  during  1905,  £14,938,885  came 
from  the  other  xAustralian  States,  of  which  £13,356,420  was  the  produce  of  those  States,  and 
£1,582,465  the  value  of  British  and  foreign  produce  re-exported  to  New  South  Wales.  Of  the 
Australian  produce  a large  part  was  intended  to  be  subsequently  transhipped  abroad.  The 
total  imports  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  £20,606,672,  or  £13  18s.  8d.  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. A study  of  the  import  hst  suggests  the  great  scope  which  exists  for  the  cultivation  of 
products  now  imported,  and  especially  the  room  for  expansion  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
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A few  of  the  principal  articles  will  show  this,  the  following  representing  the  values  of  the 
articles  specified  ; — 

Apparel  and  soft  goods,  £3,808,381 ; arms  and  ammunition,  £235,515 ; boots 
Articles  and  shoes,  £290,978  ; cheese,  £21,245  ; drugs  and  chemicals,  £178,448  ; fancy 
of  Import.  goods,  £106,119  ; hats  and  caps,  £202,142  ; leather,  £204,705;  leather  manu- 
factures, £49,303  ; metal  manufactures,  £1,146,087  ; machines  and  machinery, 
£933,075 ; implements  and  machinery — -agricultural,  £264,025  ; iron  and  steel,  £530,558 ; 
paper,  £392,538  ; potatoes,  £333,976  ; onions,  £57,424  ; vegetables,  fresh,  £51,410  ; milk,  con- 
densed, £78,213  ; timber,  £514,006  ; wood  manufactures,  £59,126. 

In  addition  to  the  oversea  trade  in  home  produce,  there  is  a fairly  large  re-export  trade 
in  provisions  and  manufactured  articles  of  British  and  foreign  production  with  New  Zealand, 
New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  and  the  other  islands  of  the.  Pacific,  the  value  of  such  having  amounted 
to  £578,966  in  1905. 

All  the  facts  which  have  been  cited  herein  go  to  show  how  marked  has  been  the  advance 
of  New  South  Wales  in  all  directions  of  productive  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
trials  she  has  had  to  undergo  in  the  way  of  adverse  seasons  and  financial  troubles,  she  has 
managed  to  survive  them  all,  and  has  come  out  after  each  one  stronger  than  before.  The 
bad  seasons  have  been  followed  by  good  ones  and  the  recovery  has  been  remarkable.  Just 
as  is  now  the  case,  there  has  always  been  caution  and  lack  of  enterprise  immediately  after 
a reverse,  but  this  has  quickly  passed  away,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  high  prices  for 
almost  all  staple  produce  will  continue  as  an  incentive  to  production,  when  there  will  be  still 
greater  progress  in  all  branches  of  industry,  tending  alike  to  the  advancement  of  the  State 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  community. 
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Agricultural  Possibilities. 

The  Coast  District~~The  Southern  and  Central  Tablelands  The  Northern  Tableland 
— The  North-western  Slope— The  Western  Plains  -Use  of  Fertilisers  -The 
Agricultural  Map. 

THE  COAST  DISTRICT. 

av  be  safely  asserted  that  New  >South  Wales  can  produce, 
within  its  own  borders,  almost  everything  that  is  needed 
for  the  sustenance,  the  comfort,  and  even  the  highest 
luxury  of  mankind.  This  is  due  no  less  to  its  great 
variety  of  soils  than  to  its  wide  range  of  climate.  The 
liigh  and  regular  rainfall  of  the  North  Coast  District — 50 
to  75  inches — operating  in  combination  wdth  the  genial 
warmth  of  its  mean  summer  temperature  of  75°  Fahr.. 
and  its  mean  winter  mildness  of  58°  Fahr.,  upon  the  ricli 
alluvial  soils  of  the  Tweed,  Brunswick,  Richmond. 
Clarence,  Bellinger,  and  Macleay  Rivers,  has  produced  a luxuriance  of  vegetation  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  jungles  of  tropical  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America.  When  this 
natural  wilderness  has  been  subdued  by  man,  it  becomes  the  home  of  the  sugar-cane,  tea,  coffee, 
cotton,  pineapple,  mango,  and  most  of  the  fruits,  fibre  })lants,  and  other  economic  products 
of  sub-tropical  regions. 

Fertility  of  soil  depends  on  much  the  same  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  older 
countries — (1)  sufficiency  of  plant-food,  humus,  and  water  ; (2)  a suitable  admixture  of  clay 
and  sand  to  ensure  good  tilth  ; and  (3)  good  texture  to  allow  percolation  and  capillary  action. 
The  soils  along  the  river  banks,  being  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  igneous  rocks  forming 
a large  proportion  of  the  mountain  range  that  bounds  their  watershed,  are  so  rich  that  they  have 
yielded  heavy  crops  of  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  other  exhausting  crops  for  two  generations 
without  the  aid  of  manure.  The  undulating  country,  stretching  from  the  coast  to  the  foot-hills, 
varies  in  quality  according  as  it  is  derived  from  basalt,  trap,  granite,  schists,  or  shales,  or  sand- 
stone, but  the  great  bulk  of  it,  in  its  natural  state,  whether  scrub  or  forest,  gives  valuable 
timbers — teak,  pine,  bean-tree,  cedar,  rosewood,  tallow-wood,  and  many  others  suitable  for 
fencing,  for  building,  for  street-paving,  and  for  the  finest  cabinet  work.  Both  scrub  and 
brush  when  cleared  are  soon  covered  with  a pasture  of  native  and  exotic  grasses  so  rich  and 
luxuriant  that  it  has  already  made  the  North  Coast  a great  rival  to  the  South  Coast,  which 
is  the  oldest  dairying  district  of  New  South  AVales. 
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The  enterprise  of  settlers,  aided  and  stimulated  by  the  Department  of 
Introduction  Agriculture,  has  introduced  some  grasses  of  such  value  that  the  dairying 

of  Grasses.  capacity  of  many  sections  of  this  district  has  been  raised  to  one  beast  per 

acre,  and  even  the  once  neglected  hill-sides  now  run  a beast  to  6 acres  without 
aid  from  artificial  feeding.  In  fact,  nature  has  been  so  kind  to  the  present  generation  of  dairy 
farmers  on  the  North  Coast  that  they  do  very  little  farming  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They  milk 
the  cows  and  take  the  milk  to  the  nearest  creamery,  or  separate  it  themselves  and  take  the 
oream  to  the  nearest  factory,  but  they  do  very  little  cultivation.  They  grow  little  hay,  and  few 
fodder  crops  for  green  feed  for  summer  or  winter,  when  there  may  be  a shortage  of  natural 
grasses.  They  cut  the  paspalum  grass  for  its  valuable  seed,  but  instead  of  conserving  the  straw, 
either  for  feed  or  for  bedding,  many  of  them  burn  it  or  let  it  rot  If  they  grow  a patch  of  maize 


HARVESTING. 


it  is  not  often  for  green  lin^d  tor  the  cattle,  but  for  the  grain  for  the  Sydney  horses  ; the  stalks, 
the  cobs,  and  the  husks  are  all  burnt,  and  vast  stores  of  fertility  in  the  form  of  humus  and 
iiitrogeu  are  therebx'  driven  off  into  the.  air. 

'I'he  greater  part  of  the  Richmond  River  soils  are  of  volcanic  origin,  over- 
Rich  Soils  lying  basalt.  Taking  the  average  of  a number  of  analyses,  the  capacity 

make  for  water  may  be  taken  as  52  per  cent.;  the  humus,  16  per  cent.  ; phosphoric 

Poor  Farmers,  acid.  -3  per  cent.  ; nitrogen,  -3  per  cent.  ; lime,  *21  per  cent.  ; potash,  -08  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  the  last  mentioned  element  of  fertility  is  not  satis- 
factoi'y,  Init  the  other  figures  indicate  a degree  of  fertility  comparing  well  with  the  richest  sugar- 
cane soils  of  Queensland,  and  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  average  soils  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  These,  rich  virgin  soils  often  make  rich  settlers  but  poor 
farmers.  In  the  older  districts,  where  the  soils  have  been  impoverished  by  several  generations 
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of  thriftless  men,  different  methods  have  now  to  be  pursued,  the  aid  of  science  is  being  invoked, 

and  a new  class  of  farmers  is  being  bred,  who  have  to  grow 

feed  for  their  cattle,  manure  their  soil,  conserve  surplus  fodder  in 
times  of  plenty,  utihse  by-products  and  all  elements  of  fertility, 
and  generally  conduct  their  farming  operations  on  principles 
approved  by  the  centuries  of  experience  of  older  lands.  The 
Wollongbar  Experiment  Farm  of  400  acres,  on  the  Richmond 
River,  is  expected  to  do  good  work  by  introducing  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  crops  already  grown  in  the  district,  and 
new  ones  of  economic  value  ; by  exhibiting  improved  methods 
of  farming,  by  providing  good  sires  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
dairy  cattle,  and  by  training  a number  of  lads  year  by  year  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  sub-tropical  agriculture.  The  average 

area  of  the  holdings  in  this  district  is  246  acres,  and  73  per  cent,  of  them  all  are  held  and  worked 
by  the  owners. 


The  country  between  the  Macleay  and  Hunter  Rivers  contains  a greater 
A proportion  of  sandstone  spurs  and  ranges  than  that  further  north.  The 

Fertile  Valley,  valley  of  the  Manning  is  very  fertile,  and  enjoys  a climate  and  rainfall  which 
make  it  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  State,  famous  alike  for  its  oyster- 
beds  and  its  maize  crops.  But  there  is  also  a fair  amount  of  inferior  land  on  the  ridges  and 
among  the  mountain  ranges  that  is  valued  at  present  more  for  its  timber  resources  than  for 
its  potentialities  in  pasture  and  crops.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  hilly 
and  ridgy  country  in  this  and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  that  is  now  despised  and  rejected 
bv  our  rather  fastidious  selectors,  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  many  districts  of  Europe  which  support 
lai'ge  populations  by  a system  id'  intense  cidture.  and  that  the  da}'  will  come  when,  after  all 
the  rich  lands  shall  have  been  closely  settled  aaid  full}’  developed,  these  tracts  of  soil  of  second 
and  third  qualit}’  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  a more  highly  educated,  more  thrifty,  and  more 
systematic  generation  of  agriculturists  than  the  present,  to  whom  the  soil  has  hitherto  presented 
few  problems  needing  more  than  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms. 


The  Hirnter  Valley  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  most  fertile 
Deep  and  prosperous  districts  of  the  State.  The  rich  seams  of  coal  which  have 

Alluvial  Flats,  been  developed  very  extensively  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  have  made 
Newcastle  the  second  city  of  the  State,  and  a worthy  rival  of  its  namesake 
in  the  old  land.  The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  has  attracted  a population  of  over 
HO, 000,  which  will  certainly  grow,  and  the  feeding  of  which  will  give  scope  to  the  agricidtural 
|5otentialities  of  the  splendid  country  extending  from  Maitland  to  Muswellbrook.  Its  deeji 
alluvial  flats  form  the  ideal  home  of  lucerne,  of  which  they  yield  as  many  as  seven  cuttings  in 
the  year,  each  equal  to  about  1 ton  of  hay  per  acre.  Yields  of  80  to  120  bushels  of  maize  per 
acre  are  not  uncommon.  Dairying  is,  of  course,  ver}^  profitable,  and.  consequently,  the  capital 
value  of  the  laird  along  the  river’s  banks  has  reached  £20  to  £40  per  acre,  even  £80  being  paid 
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for  small  choice  blocks.  Much  of  the  valley  is  hable  to  floods,  which  follow  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  watershed,  and  a very  rich  dressing  of  silt  is  sometimes  left  behind  to  the 
depth  of  2 inches,  which  analysis  shows  to  be  so  rich  as  to  be  equal  to  a manuring  for  most  crops 
for  ten  vears.  The  farmers,  would,  however,  prefer  to  miss  both  the  flood  and  the  silt,  since 
one  may  get  coarse  sand  for  his  share,  and  another  the  rich  fine  silt — the  washings  of  farms 
and  hill  sides  higher  up  the  valley.  The  damage  done  to  growing  crops,  and  the  hindrance  to 

the  routine  cultivation  of 
the  farms  more  than 
outweigh  the  benefit  of 
the  extra  2 inches  of  top- 
dressing,  which  may  be 
disregarded  on  soil  which 
is  20  to  50  feet  deep.  The 
main  range  of  mountains 
at  this  point  recedes  from 
the  coast  100  miles,  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the 
valley  with  the  foot-hills 
have  long  furnished  very 
good  grazing  for  sheep  ; 
but  the  profitable  merino 
is  now  making  way  for 
the  Durham  or  the 
Avrshii(^  oi-  the  .fersey,  especially  round  Singleton,  M us  well  brook,  Aberdeen,  Scone,  and 
Murrurundi,  whereby  more  families  are  settled,  more  labour  is  needed,  the  gross  yield  per  acre 
has  increased  three  to  ten  times,  and  the  net  profit  is  much  larger,  so  that  the  capital  value 
is  steadily  apjueciating.  For  the  English  farmer,  who  has  capital  enough  to  buy  an  improved 
block  of  land,  this  fertile  valley,  wdth  its  rich  soil,  good  and  generally  regular  rainfall,  equable 
climate,  proximity  to  gootl  markets,  settled  conditions,  and  suitability  for  a good  system  of 
mixed  fai  ining,  presents  attractions  equalled  by  no  other  district  in  New  South  Wales,  except, 
perhaps,  the  South  Coast  district  from  Wollongong  to  Bega.  But  it  is  no  place  for  the  man 
with  small  means,  who  expects  to  get  a l)ig  estate  for  little  money.  The  average  area  of 
holdings  in  this  district  is  267  acres. 

The  section  of  the  Coast  District  between  the  Hunter  River  and  Wollongong, 
The  embracing  the  Metropolitan  area,  has,  for  its  chief  geological  features,  the 

Metropolitan  great  beds  of  Hawkesbury  sandstone  and  Wiauamatta  shales.  The  Blue 
Area.  Mountains,  which  bound  this  district  on  the  w'est,  consist  almost  entirely 
of  very  bare  sandstone  ridges,  with  occasional  outcrops  of  basalt  at  Mount 
Hay,  Mount  Tomah,  and  Mount  King  George,  giving  rise  to  rich  patches  of  red  chocolate 
soil  that  form  veritable  oases  of  rich  vegetation  amid  the  vast  expanses  of  stunted  ancl 
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gnarled  trees,  poor  scrub,  and  characteristic  vegetation,  that  invariably  indicate  the  poor  and 
shallow  soils  of  sandstone  country. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  in  some  gullies,  there  are  deep 
Along  the  beds  of  alluvium,  generally  made  up  of  sandy  debris  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
Hawkesbury.  tains,  mingled  with  some  better  stuff  brought  down  by  one  of  the  tributaries 
from  the  southern  tableland.  On  these  flats  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
soil,  chemically  speaking,  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  depth,  which  gives  an  ideal  foraging 
ground  for  lucerne  and  all  deep-rooting  plants,  which  can  go  down  to  the  cool  pebbly  subsoil 
for  moisture,  and  can  explore,  perhaps,  30  feet  of  light  sandy  loam  in  search  of  nutriment.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  the  lucerne  and  maize  and  orchards  of  Emu  Plains,  Richmond,  Windsor, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Hawkesbury  valley,  growing  in  light  but  deep  sandy  loam,  will  realise 
that  a coni2)aratively  poor  but  kindly  soil,  10  to  20  feet  deep,  is  preferable  to  a rich  but  shallow 
soil  lying  on  a harsh  and  impervious  clay.  This  river,  also,  is  very  liable  to  heavy  floods — 
sometimes  reaching  40  feet — which  are  capricious  in  their  action,  and  sometimes  very  destruc- 
tive. One  part  may  be  enriched  with  a fine  silt,  which  is  generally  of  a chemical  value  about 
half  that  of  the  Hunter  River,  while  another  may  be  covered  with  a bed  of  water-worn  boulders 
and  gravel  of  basalt  and  granite,  and  a third  be  smothered  wdth  a thick  coating  of  coarse  sand. 
Generally  floods  are  a dreaded  evil,  and  no  Hawkesbury  farmer  feels  safe  who  has  not  some 
high  land  behind  his  rich  flats,  to  serve  as  a site  for  his  house  and  farm  buildings,  and  a refuge 
for  his  stock  in  times  of  stress.  The  oldest  farms  in  Australia  are  in  this  valley,  which  supplied 
the  food  of  the  infant  settlement  round  Sydney  Cove  over  a century  ago.  Here  also,  near 
Richmond,  was  started  in  1891  the  first  Agricultural  College  in  New  South  Wales,  which  is 
slowly  educating  the  conservative  “ Cornstalks  ” of  this  decadent  district  how  to  develop 
the  capabilities  and  restore  the  fertility  of  soils  partially  worn  out. 

Sydney,  the  handsome  capital  of  the  State,  is  blessed  in  its  unequalled 
The  Capital,  situation  for  commerce  and  trade,  but  its  geological  and  agricultural  surround- 
ings are  less 
happy.  Where  the  shales 
replace  the  sandstone,  there  is 
usually  a heavier  but  shallow 
loam,  with  a stiff  clay  subsoil. 

With  sub-drainage  these  loams 
grow  excellent  grapes  and 
summer  fruits.  They  give 
very  fair  grazing  and  grow 
good  timber,  but  their  shal- 
lowness makes  them  suscep- 
tible to  dry  weather,  and 

chemically  they  are  always  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  and  generally  less  than  one- 
third  as  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility  as  the  soils  of  the  North  Coast. 
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All  average  of  a large  number  of  analyses  of  sandstone  soils  from  Abe  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Camden,  made  by  the  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  shows  that 
they  are  generally  acid  in  character,  have  a capacity  for  water  of  50  per  cent.  ; humus,  7 to 
11  per  cent.  ; hme,  '1  per  cent.  ; potash,  ’066  per  cent.  ; phosphoric  acid,  '137  per  cent.  ; 
and  nitrogen,  ’133  per  cent.  The  soils  derived  from  the  shales  have  generally  twice  as 
much  potash,  slightly  more  lime  and  nitrogen,  but  considerably  less  phosphoric  acid.  The 
whole  district,  30  miles  north,  south,  and  west  of  Sydney,  is  of  inferior  agricultural  quality,  the 
only  patches  and  pockets  of  first-class  soil  being  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rather  numerous 
dykes  and  outcrops  of  basalt  and  dolerite  that  occur  in  this  area. 

The  proximity  to  the  metropolis,  however,  gives  even  these  third-rate  soils 
Poor  Soils  a value  of  their  own  for  growing  fruit  and  vegetables,  for  dairying,  poultry 

Improved.  farming,  and  all  forms  of  “petite  cidture.”  With  the  aid  of  deep  tillage,  liming, 

green  manuring,  good  cultivation,  intelhgent  fertilising,  and  drainage,  these 
soils  can  be  greatly  improved,  their  capacity  for  water  increased,  and  they  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  with  the  more  remunerative  crops.  The  new  generation  or  the  improved  breed  of 
farmers — the  product  of  all  our  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Farms — is  going  to  do 
wonders  with  such  soils  as  these,  which  are  now  shunned  because  not  understood.  To  one 
who  has  seen  the  intense  culture  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  where  every 
square  yard  of  soil  is  made  to  produce  something,  where  the  grape-vines  are  trained  in  festoons 
between  the  poplars  that  stand  as  posts  in  the  dividing  hnes,  where  the  steepest  hill-sides  are 
terraced  for  the  growth  of — ^here  an  olive-tree,  there  a fig-tree,  anon  perhaps  a few  tomatoes — 
to  such  a one  little  imagination  is  needed  to  see  the  whole  of  this  coastal  district,  with  its 
glorious  climate  and  rainfall  of  30  to  60  inches,  covered  mth  thousands  of  small  farms  and 
gardens,  and  supporting  a dense  population  of  prosperous  and  contented  yeomen,  whose  boys 
will  gape  in  wonder  when  grandfather  tells  them  how  Sydney,  when  it  had  only  500,000 
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inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  had  to  depend  largely  on  America  for  its  canned 
fruit  and  asparagus,  and  many  of  its  implements,  and  on  other  States  for  much  of  its  best  bacon 
and  cheese,  its  jams  and  raisins  and  wines,  its  hops  and  barley  and  oatmeal,  its  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  wool,  and  many  other  necessaries  of  hfe.  The  average  area  of  the  holdings  in  this 
Central  Coast  District  is  54  acres,  the  smallest  of  any  large  district  in  the  State,  comprising  as 
it  does  many  orchards  and  market  gardens. 


As  we  travel  down  the  South  Coast  we  traverse  a tract  of  country  between 
The  Clifton  and  Mount  Kembla  which  can  supply  the  world  with  coal  for  centuries 

South  Coast,  to  come.  Thick  seams  are  visible  in  the  cliffs  that  set  bounds  to  the  encroach- 
ing Pacific.  Numerous  tunnels  pierce  the  mountain  spurs,  and  short  railways 
bring  the  coal  direct  to  the  colhers  as  they  lie  in  the  small  harbours  at  Kembla  and  Wollongong. 
About  30  miles  below  Sydney  we  get  into  better  agricultural  country  again,  where  basalt  has 
overflowed  these  carboniferous  strata,  and  quickly  note  the  change  in  natural  vegetation,  in 
trees,  and  pasture.  We  are  in  beautiful  Illawarra,  where  dairying  has  been  a stable  and  profit- 


able industry  for 
Kiama  is  the  centre 
clothed  with  rich  rye 
pastures  which  rarely 
touch  of  drought  or 
come  down  to  stop 
ocean  waves,  and  the 
its  way  through  many 
the  range  recedes  and 
which  will  favourably 
in  the  old  world.  The 
with  interest  the 


sixty  years  past, 
of  rich  basaltic  hills, 
grass  and  clover 
show  the  withering 
frost.  Here  the  spurs 
the  inroads  of  the 
railroad  has  to  find 
dark  tunnels.  There 
rich  meadows  appear, 
compare  with  the  best 
immigrant  will  note 
splendid  cattle,  now 
Illawarra  breed.  He 


fixed  in  type,  and  famed  far  and  wide  throughout  Australia  as  the 
will  find  some  pure  Ayshires  and  graded  Durhams,  but  generally  a cross  between  the  two. 
At  Nowra,  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  he  may  see  Jerseys  bred  to  such  perfection  that  a 
cow’s  record  of  14  pounds  of  butter  in  a week  is  a common  boast.  Along  the  rich  flats  of 
the  Shoalhaven  River  may  be  found  some  Holsteins,  which  would  recall  to  a Dutchman  the 
placid  beauty  of  his  home  in  Holland.  In  the  rough  and  lovely  country  where  the  Shoalhaven 
rises  are  great  mineral  riches  ; along  the  banks  near  its  mouth  are  alluvial  deposits,  which 
have  given  splendid  yields  of  lucerne,  maize,  potatoes,  and  meadow  grasses  for  three 
generations. 


Below  this  river  is  a stretch  of  poor  sandstone  country,  interspersed. 
South  of  however,  with  outcrops  of  igneous  rocks,  w'hich  have  made  several  good 
the  Shoalhaven.  patches  at  Tomerong,  Wandandian,  and  elsewhere.  Sterility  of  soil  may 
arise  from  absence  or  deficiency  of  chemical  elements  necessary  for  plant 
growth,  bad  mechanical  conditions,  or  the  presence  of  injurious  constituents.  Fortunately 
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neither  this  district  nor  any  other  in  New  South  Wales  is  sterile  owing  to  the  last  cause,  as, 
for  example,  the  alkali  lands  of  California  are,  but  merely  on  account  of  deficiency  of  the 
elements  of  fertility,  especially  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  The  time  will  come  when  even  this 
sandy  and  gravelly  country  will  have  a modest  value  for  growing  certain  fibre-plants,  and 
trees  for  firewood  and  essential  oils. 

When  one  gets  to  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Ulladulla  District,  he  finds  a 
A Prosperous  very  fertile  but  narrow  strip  of  country,  where  well-grassed  hills,  the  densely 
and  Restful  timbered  gullies  in  which  the  red  cedar  once  flourished,  a series  of  lagoons 
District.  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  nestling  amid  trap  ridges  and  fertile  meadows, 
all  combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  State — an 
ideal  resort  for  the  tourist,  and  a prosperous  and  restful  district,  famous  for  its  stalwart 
lads  and  bonny  lasses,  who  commenced  to  swarm  off  from  the  parental  home  some  thirty 
years  ago  to  subdue  the  big  scrub  of  the  northern  rivers,  and  do  their  share  in  developing 
the  latent  wealth  of  that  rough  and  unknown  district. 
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To  the  south  of  Ulladulla  there  is  a stretch  of  inferior  soil  at  present  valued 
Like  principally  for  its  fine  timber,  in  which  settlement  for  dairying  is  sparse  till 

Devonshire,  the  Clyde  Elver  is  reached.  Then  comes  the  rich  Moruya  District,  well 
watered  and  fertile,  famous  alike  for  its  granite  quarries  and  its  rich  pastures. 
Further  south  we  come  to  the  Tuross  River  and  the  Bodalla  estate,  the  scene  of  the  pioneering 
labours  of  Thomas  Mort,  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  citizens  that  New  South 
Wales  has  produced.  An  Englishman  arriving  in  this  charming  district  might  easily  imagine 
himself  in  Devonshire  or  Cheshire.  It  has  long  been  favourably  known  for  its  quahty  of 
cheese  and  bacon,  and  the  fine  strain  of  its  Holstein  cattle.  The  same  industries  have 
been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  district  as  far  south  as  Two- 
fold Bay,  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Coiony,  w.as  the  centre  of  the  whale-fishing  industry. 
The  granitic  outcrop  round  the  Bega  River  makes  rich  flats,  which  produce  heavy  crops  of 
ucerne  and  maize,  and  rarely  suffer  from  the  short  dry  spells  that  visit  even  the  highly  favoured 
South  Coast.  The  undulating  country  on  both  side’  of  the  river  gives  good  pasture  to  the 
large  herds  of  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  which  make  Bega  a household  name  for  excellence  of  dairy 
produce. 
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The  Coast  District  of  New  South  Wales  is  in  many  respects  the  most  highly 
Distribution  of  favoured  part  of  the  State.  Though  it  embraces  only  a narrow  strip,  it 
Population.  naturally  contains  the  larger  part  of  the  whole  population.  The  metropolis 
unhappily  holds  over  half  a million,  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  New- 
castle and  suburbs  has  more  than  60,000,  and  there  are  many  towns  of  fair  size,  such  as 

Granville,  5,440;  Kempsey,  3,000;  Lismore,  6,000;  Liverpool,  4,250;  Maitland,  11,000; 

Parramatta,  13,000 ; Penrith, 

3,600  ; Grafton,  6,800  ; Hamil- 
ton, 6,000  ; Wickham,  5,500  ; 
Merewether,  5,000 ; Lambton, 

3,400 ; Bega,  Berry,  Campbell- 
town,  Wollongong,  Kiama,  Wind- 
sor, Plattsburg,  Muswellbrook, 
Nowra,  Wallsend,  Waratah,  all 
ranging  between  2,500  and  3,500. 
It  is  deplored  by  all  lovers  of 
their  country  that  the  statistics 
of  to-day  show  that  while  Sydney 
and  suburbs  contain  36  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population,  other 
towns,  222  in  number,  containing 
over  500  people  each,  account 
for  33  per  cent.,  and  the  rural 
districts  only  31  per  cent.  The  aim  of  statesmen  is  to  do  everything  possible  by  judicious 
legislation,  by  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  by  every  legitimate  encouragement  to  rural 
workers,  to  promote  agricultural  settlement,  and  thereby  alter  these  percentages. 


CORUNNA  CREEK,  NEAR  BODALLA. 


The  development  of  the  coastal  district  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  While  the  average  area  of  the  75,672  holdings  in  the  State  is  635  acres,  that 
of  the  half  (37,156),  which  are  on  the  Coast,  is  slightly  over  200  acres,  being  246  for  the  North 
Coast,  and  as  low  as  124  in  Raleigh,  the  best  country  in  it,  223  acres  for  the  whole  of  the  South 
Coast,  but  only  168  in  the  Camden  District;  154  in  Northumberland,  and  46  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland. 


The  improvement  in  farming  methods,  the  commercial,  scientific,  and 
A Social  industrial  developments  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of  rapid  transit  to  the 
Evolution.  markets  of  the  old  world,  refrigeration,  knowledge  of  fertilisers,  greater  use 
of  machinery,  extension  of  railways,  improvement  of  harbours  and  steamer 
communication,  all  have  combined  to  make  farming  more  profitable  and  more  stable,  to 
increase  the  social  attractions  of  country  life,  and  incidentally  to  reduce  the  “ living  area  ” 
needed  in  the  agricultural  and  dairying  districts.  The  incidence  of  a land  tax  on  unimproved 
values,  and  the  oft  recurring  dread  of  a graduated  land  tax,  have  had  their  influence  in  bringing 
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about  the  subdivision  of  the  large  estates  aggregated  under  the  provisions  of  unwise  land  laws, 
and  the  closer  settlement  of  the  coast  district,  also  the  tablelands  where  mixed  farming — wheat 
with  sheep — is  beginning  to  do  for  that  district  what  dairying  has  done  for  the  coast. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a dread  of  over-production  in  butter,  but  the 
Thirty  Years  timely  arrival  of  the  separator  and  cold  storage — in  the  local  factory,  on  the 
ago.  railway  car,  and  in  the  coasting  steamer — revolutionised  this  industry,  and 

opened  up  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  to-day  we  know  that  we  have 
practically  an  unlimited  outlet  for  all  our  dairy  produce.  When,  after  forty  years  of  continuous 
cropping  and  grazing  without  any  fertilising,  the  good  soils  of  the  early  settled  districts  showed 
signs  of  grave  deterioration,  people  abandoned  the  old  farms  and  sought  for  new  land.  The 
Government  met  the  crisis  by  organising  a scheme  of  agricultural  education,  establishing 
in  1891  a college  and  experimental  farm  at  Richmond  for  the  metropolitan  area,  another  in 
1892  at  Wollongbar  for  sub-tropical  districts,  and  in  1897  a stud  farm  at  Berry  for  the  improve- 
ment of  dairy  herds,  whereby  the  younger  generations  have  been  enabled  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  new  and  more  difficult  conditions.  Improved  communication — by  road,  by  rail,  and  by 
sea — has  brought  better  markets,  and  new  industries  have  been  opened  up. 


The  mineral  resources  of  the  coast  in  the  way  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  kerosene 
Potential  shale  have  been  developed,  smelting  works  have  been  established,  secondary 
Wealth  industries  and 
of  the  Coast,  manufactures 
have  increased, 
so  that  to-day  the  Coast  District 
of  New  South  Wales  is  second  to 
no  part  of  Australia,  and  inferior 
to  few  parts  of  the  world  in 
potential  wealth,  in  actual  pro- 
ductiveness, and  in  social  advan- 
tages. Its  products  range  from 
gold  and  silk  and  ostrich  feathers 
to  iron  and  coal  and  wattle  bark, 
from  pineapples  and  wine  and 
mangoes  to  potatoes  and  con- 
densed milk  and  cheese.  Some  saltbush. 

twenty-three  years  ago  a batch 

of  stranded  Italians,  who  were  thrown  on  to  our  hospitality  by  the  failure  of  the  De  Ray 
colonising  expedition,  got  an  opportunity  of  settling  on  some  waste  land  of  sandstone  and 
shale  formation  between  Woodburn  on  the  Richmond  and  Harwood  on  the  Clarence.  The 
soil  seemed  to  consist  principally  of  stiff  clays,  hungry  sands,  and  ironstone  gravel.  No  self- 
respecting  New  South  Welshman  of  the  old  school  would  take  such  land  as  a gift  with  the 
attached  condition  of  residence  and  effective  occupation.  But  these  forty-six  Italians,  inured 
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to  the  much  harder  conditions  of  their  crowded  country,  gladly  selected  3,030  acres  of  this 
unpromising  soil,  and  settled  with  their  boys  and  girls  and  babies  to  the  total  of  202  souls. 
They  were  thrifty  and  industrious,  sober  and  persevering,  and  well  versed  in  all  branches  of 
intense  culture.  To-day  the  whole  place — well  called  “ New  Italy  ” — is  like  a slice  of  old  Italy 
transplanted  to  this  similar  chine.  Each  home  has  its  garden  that  produces  garden  stuff  and 
fruit  in  rich  profusion  and  endless  variety.  They  have  introduced  the  subsidiary  industry  of 
silk  production,  which  has  always  failed  in  the  hands  of  Australian  men  and  women.  The 
settlement  is  prosperous  and  contented,  and  forms  a striking  testimony  to  the  possibilities  of 
large  areas  of  similar  land  now  neglected,  provided  the  right  men  get  there. 

Colonists  of  this  stamp  could  get  a comfortable  living  off  5 acres  of  rich 
Sic  Fortis  soil  of  first  quality,  and  50  acres  of  fourth-rate  stuff.  New  South  Wales 
Etruria  Crevit.  can  accommodate  and  will  welcome  thousands  of  such  men,  whether  they 
come  from  England  or  Scotland,  Ireland  or  Wales,  Italy  or  Scandinavia, 
France  or  Germany,  Switzerland  or  Holland.  The  first  motto  of  the  infant  colony  was  “ Sic 
fortis  Etruria  crevit  ” (’Twas  thus  that  Etruria  grew  mighty),  and  what  was  true  of  ancient 
Italy  will  ever  apply  to  this  young  land.  “ In  this  way,  and  by  means  of  such  men,  will  New 
South  Wales  grow  and  develop  into  a mighty  nation  ! ” 


PUNTING  SUGAR-CANE  ON  THE  CLARENCE  RIVER. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  AND  CENTRAL  TABLELANDS. 

From  the  South  Coast  district  we  climb  up  the  spurs  of  the  Monaro  Ranges,  and 
reach  the  Southern  Tableland,  a region  of  high  plateaux,  intersected  by  ranges  of  mountains, 
one  of  which — the  Snowy  Range — rises  to  7,350  feet  in  Mount  Kosciusko.  The  Tableland 
falls  rapidly  away  towards  the  coast,  gradually  towards  the  Hunter  Valley  in  the  north,  and 
very  gently  towards  the  great  plains  in  the  west.  From  Bombala  to  Cooma  we  find  rocky 
country  interspersed  with  rolhng  downs  of  basalt,  slate,  and  Umestone,  open  forest  country  of 
granite  formation,  forming  light  soils  and  sweet  country  specially  adapted  to  sheep,  English 


HARVESTING  AT  WAGGA  WAGGA. 


fruits,  and  mixed  farming,  with  here  and  there  a good  tract  of  well-watered  plains,  well  adapted 
for  dairying  on  special  lines.  The  winter  climate  closely  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  summer  shows  a higher  range  of  temperature.  Frosts  begin  as  early  as  April,  and  persist 
often  to  November,  making  the  summer  too  short  for  crops  like  maize,  and  too  risky  for  manv 
fruits.  The  rainfall  varies  between  25  and  34  inches,  the  greater  half  of  the  rain  falling  in  the 
first  three  and  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

At  Cooma,  which  is  over  2,600  feet  above  the  sea,  we  get  the  branch 
A vast  Area  railway  that  leaves  the  main  southern  line  at  Goulburn,  which  is  slightly 
of  over  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  Sydney.  The  whole  length  of  this  branch 

Wheat  Country,  line  (130  miles)  is  through  hilly  and  stony  country,  well  adapted  to  fruit- 
culture  and  grazing,  and  here  and  there  good  stretches  of  high-class  agricul- 
tural land.  Following  the  Great  Southern  line  from  Goulburn  almost  due  west  to  Harden 
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(94  miles),  we  fall  700 
feet,  passing  through  fine 
pastoral  land  into  a vast 
area  of  excellent  wheat 
country,  stretching  to 
the  south,  west,  and 
north,  as  far  as  the  20- 
inch  rainfall  warrants 
the  growth  of  that  cereal. 
In  connection  with  the 
wheat-belt,  study  the 
rainfall  map,  and  note 
that  wheat  is  often 
grown  successfully  with  16  inches  of  rain,  provided  always  the  greater  part  of  it  falls 
between  May  and  November.  The  experience  of  South  Australia  amply  supports  this  theory. 
From  Harden  a connecting  line  goes  north  to  join  the  Great  Western  line,  and  passes 
Young,  Grenfell,  Cowra,  and  Blayney,  each  the  centre  of  large  areas  of  undulating  country 
of  granitic,  basaltic,  or  slate  formations,  timbered  with  white  and  yellow  box,  pine,  and  some 
eucalyptus,  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  cereals,  fruits  ranging  from  cherries 
and  apples  to  peaches  and  grapes.  Where  a few  years  ago  the  merino  was  sole  king,  and  a few 
pastoralists  held  areas  of  10,000  to  50,000  acres  for  grazing  alone,  to-day  there  are  hundreds 
of  farmers  growing  wheat  on  the  “ shares  ” system,  or  getting  a living  by  cultivating  areas 
of  100  to  300  acres  on  a system  of  mixed  farming  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  chmate.  The 
process  of  subdividing  these  large  grazing  estates  is  going  on,  and  in  this  way  hundreds  of 
families  will  be  provided  for,  the  return  per  acre  will  be  increased  fourfold,  the  social  advantages 
of  closer  settlement  will  brighten  the  lives  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  families,  and 
agriculture  will  become  more  stable  ; the  railways  will  earn  higher  interest,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  whole  State  will  be  increased.  Cowra  is  the  site  of  an  Experimental  Farm, 
which  is  expected  to  do  yeoman  service  in  solving  many  of  the  problems  of  the  farmers  on  the 
tablelands  enjoying  a rainfall  of  25  to  30  inches.  Especially  valuable  are  the  experiments 
here  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  breeding  and  fixing  varieties  of  wheat  best  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  New  South  Wales. 

If  we  follow  the  Southern  line  from  Harden  through  Cootamundra,  Junee, 
Ideal  Wagga  Wagga,  to  Albury,  on  the  Murray  River,  we  see  a class  of  land — 
Agricultural  a rich  red  loam — of  which  there  are  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres  in  the 
Land.  State,  all  admirably  suited  for  a system  of  farming  with  wheat  and  sheep, 
and  much  of  it  ideal  country  for  the  growing  of  olives,  peaches,  apricots, 
figs,  apples,  prunes,  pears,  and  pre-eminently  grapes,  from  which  are  made  raisins  and  sweet 
wines  of  first  quality.  At  Wagga  Wagga  there  is  an  Experiment  Farm  and  School,  second 
to  none  in  Austraha  for  the  practical  value  of  the  work  done  on  the  farmers’  behalf.  Its  results 
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in  growing  and  drjdng  fruits,  its  experiments  with  cereals  as  to  manuring,  better  cultivation, 
new  varieties  and  improved  methods,  have  been  of  great  educational  value,  and  consequently 
it  is  always  full  of  farmers’  sons  anxious  for  a good  training  in  practical  agriculture.  From 
Cootamundra  one  branch  line  leads  south  into  rather  hilly  country  through  Gundagai  to  Tumut, 
a wonderfully  fertile  district,  producing  tobacco,  maize,  and  potatoes,  with  a marvellous  range 
of  fruits,  including  strawberries  equal  to  the  best  grown  in  Aberdeenshire,  cherries  and  berries 
of  all  sorts  as  good  as  one  could  get  in  Kent,  and  yet  peaches  and  tomatoes  and  grapes  such 
as  an  Englishman  would  expect  to  grow  under  glass.  Another  branch  line  runs  north  to 
Temora  and  Wyalong,  through  typical  wheat  country  equal  to  anything  wuthin  the  20-inch 
rainfall  belt. 

From  Junee  a branch  Une  goes  west  60  miles  do^vn  a gentle  slope  of  400 
A Dream  feet  to  Narrandera,  whence  another  branch  goes  south-west  for  100  miles, 

to  be  falling  another  200  feet  to  Jerilderie,  Berrigan,  and  Finley,  round  each  of 

Realised.  which,  in  spite  of  a low  rainfall,  wheat-growing  is  making  headway.  From 

Narrandera  to  Hay,  the  present  terminus  of  this  South-western  line,  the 
railway  practically  follows  the  Murrumbidgee,  descending  270  feet  in  107  miles,  all  good 


PLANTING  POTATOES. 


grazing  country,  and  capable  of  enormous  development  in  the  production  of  cereals,  fruit, 
wines,  and  dairy  products,  by  means  of  irrigation  from  the  river — a dream  which  one  of 
the  largest  landowners.  Sir  Samuel  IMcCaughey,  is  even  now  bringing  within  the  realm  of 
practical  agriculture  after  years  of  patient  endeavour.  Away  150  miles  east  of  this,  amid  the 
hilly  country  near  Bowning,  is  the  site  of  the  great  reservoir  at  Barren  Jack  (a  corruption 
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of  the  aboriginal  term  Burren  Yeack— a precipitous  mountain),  in  which  the  Grovernment 
propose  to  impound  a great  sheet  of  20  square  miles  of  water  200  feet  deep,  larger  than  Sydney 
Harbour,  which  will  replenish  the  Murrumbidgee  and  subsidiary  channels  in  summer,  and  thus 
irrigate  by  gravitation  such  an  area  of  good  soil  as  will  support  100  families  where  one  now 
lives  its  lonely  existence,  and  all  will  be  co-related  to  the  canals  already  made  by  the  private 
enterprise  of  a patriotic  and  far-seeing  citizen. 

From  Blayney,  where  the  Western  hne  of  railway  junctions  with  the  branch 
The  line  that  connects  it  with  the  Southern  railway,  we  may  travel  through 

Wheat-belt’s  excellent  wheat  country  for  129  miles  as  far  as  Dubbo  and  Trangie  on  the 
Western  Fringe,  north-west,  the  tableland  falling  away  from  2,800  feet  to  700  feet  in  that 
distance.  Orange,  20  miles  beyond  Blayney,  is  the  centre  of  a district 
famed  for  its  English  fruits  and  mixed  farming.  A branch  line  goes  thence  west  139  miles 
to  Condobolin,  sloping  away  2,200  feet  in  that  distance,  and  throughout  the  whole  distance 
there  is  noticeable  a growing  practice  of  breaking  up  the  large  grazing  estates  into  farms  of 
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300  to  1,200  acres,  adapted  for  a system  of  mixed 
farming — wheat  and  sheep.  A reference  to  the  rain- 
fall map  will  show  that  generally  the  country  which 
is  below  800  feet  on  the  western  slopes  of  this  table- 
land, is  also  outside  the  20-inch  rainfall  hmit,  which 
is  usually  recognised  as  the  wheat  belt.  This  must  be 
taken  wnth  modifications,  as  the  experience  of  South 
Australia,  and  also  of  some  parts  of  the  Riverina  in 
the  south-west  part  of  New  South  Wales,  proves  that 
wheat  may  be  profitably  grown  with  a 16-inch  rainfall, 
provided  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  comes  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  not  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  The  tendency  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  to  push  the  wheat  zone  out 
farther  and  farther  west,  where  the  red  loamy  soil  is  so  rich  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  wheat- 
growing, that  the  risk  of  an  absolute  failure,  perhaps  once  in  seven  years,  is  deliberately  taken. 

On  the  return  journey  by  the  Western  line,  from  Blayney  to  the  metropolis. 

The  we  pass  through  Bathurst  (2,200  feet),  one  of  the  districts  first  settled  after 

Limestone  the  road  was  found  over  the  Blue  Mountains  ninety  years  ago.  The  Experi- 
Country.  mentFarm  estabhshedhere  twelve  years  ago  has  demonstrated  the  ^possibilities 
of  the  granitic  soils  of  the  district  for  the  growing  of  fruit,  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  crops,  and  the  rearing  of  high-class  crossbred  sheep  and  lambs  for  the  English  market. 
From  Wallerawang  a branch  line  goes  north  through  limestone  country,  already  the  home 
of  large  industries  in  lime  and  cement,  to  Rylstone,  Havilah,  and  Mudgee — long  famous  alike 
for  the  merino  flocks  which  find  an  ideal  home  in  this  hilly  country,  and  for  the  dairy  herds 
which  thrive  on  the  intervening  rich  lucerne  flats. 

The  line  in  returning  from  Bathurst  to  Sydney  has  to  ascend  1,300  feet  in  70  miles, 
traversing  country  of  inferior  agricultural  value,  but  rich  in  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  other 
mineral  wealth,  till  the  poor  sandstone  ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountains  are  reached.  Their  lovely 
gullies  are  highly  prized  as  tourist  resorts  in  summer,  alike  by  the  people  from  the  moist  and 
muggy  coast  district  and  by  those  from  the  dry  western  plains.  The  eastern  slope  falls  3,000 
feet  in  30  miles,  presenting  a succession  of  country  homes  of  Sydney  residents,  but  no  land 
capable  of  agricultural  settlement  till  the  level  of  the  Nepean,  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  is  reached,  and  we  enter  the  central  coast  districts  in  which  Penrith  marks  the 
limit  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  average  area  of  the  5,052  holdings  in  the  southern  tableland  is  750  acres,  and  of  the 
5,621  on  the  south-western  slope  is  8-11  acres,  of  the  8,228  on  the  central  tableland  is  407  acres, 
and  of  the  3,684  on  the  central  western  slope  is  642  acres.  The  total  area  of  land  in  these 
tablelands  and  western  slopes,  which  has  been  alienated  by  the  Crown,  is  over  14,200,000  acres, 
divided  among  27,585  occupiers,  a number  which  wiU  have  to  be  largely  increased  before  it 
can  be  said  that  this  line  tract  of  country  is  effectively  and  advantageously  settled. 
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THE  NORTHERN  TABLELAND. 


The 

First  Close 
Settlement. 


The  Northern  tableland  may  be  defined  as  that  which  is  north  of  the  Hunter  River 
Valley,  traversed  by  the  Great  Northern  railway  in  its  gradual  climb  from  Muswellbrook  (at 
480  feet)  through  Murrurundi  (1,550  feet)  to  Werris  Creek,  from  which  a branch  line  goes 
north-west  through  the  heavy  black  soil  of  the  Liverpool  Plains,  passing  Gunnedah,  Boggabri, 
Narrabri,  and  Moree,  considerable  centres  of  rich  agricultural  potentialities.  At  the  last- 
mentioned  there  is  an  Experiment  Farm,  intended  to  show  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  by 
means  of  artesian  water,  and  the  results  already  achieved  give  great  promise  of  what  may  be 
attained  by  the  aid  of  the  vast  stores  of  underground  water  when  applied  with  skill  and  know- 
ledge to  the  rich  soils  of  these  north-western  slopes. 

The  line  here  turns  abruptly  to  the  east,  and  ascends  through  very  good 
country,  blessed  with  a rising  rainfall,  till  it  gets  to  Inverell,  at  an  elevation 
of  1,900  feet,  with  a rainfall  of  30  inches,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  in  Australia.  This  is  the  scene  of  the  first  experiment  in  closer 
settlement  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  Myall  Creek 
estate  of  66,688  acres  was  resumed  and  subdivided  into  138  farms,  which  have  been  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  £2  8s.  8d.  an  acre,  and  would  be  worth  seven  times  as  much  with  such  soil, 

climate,  and  rainfall,  if  within  easy  access 
of  a great  market.  Between  Inverell  and 
Glen  Innes  there  is  a rise  of  1,600  feet  in 
42  miles,  through  rich  and  well-watered 
basaltic  valleys,  which  are  now  held  by  a 
few  graziers,  but  will  soon  support  a large 
population.  The  main  line,  after  leaving 
Werris  Creek,  goes  through  Tam  worth,  a 
thriving  township,  the  centre  of  a very 
large  district,  eminently  suited  for  wheat- 
growing. Its  growth  and  development  have  been  much  checked  by  the  proximity  of  the  Peel 
River  estate  of  330,000  acres,  which  has  reared  many  sheep  but  few  men  and  women.  This  is 
now  being  gradually  cut  up  into  suitable  areas  of  500  acres  for  grazing  and  mixed  farming,  down 
to  100  acres  of  rich  river  flats  fit  for  lucerne  and  maize,  which  will  readily  sell  at  £4  to  £15  per 
acre,  respectively,  and  will  some  day  support  a population  of  at  least  800  families. 

The  history  of  this  estate  is  typical  of  the  process  of  development  through 
which  many  similar  districts  are  passing — the  aggregation  of  immense  areas 
of  land  of  high  jjotential  value,  but  cheap  in  price  because  of  its  remoteness 
from  any  market,  and  its  fitness  for  grazing  only  ; gradually  comes  appreci- 
ation through  the  advance  of  settlement,  the  improvement  in  means  of 
communication  supplied  by  the  State,  the  inevitable  subsequent  subdivision  into  farms  for 
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intense  cultivation,  the  introduction  of  new  industries,  and  the  settlement  of  a comparatively 
large  population. 


When  gold  was  discovered  fifty-five  years  ago.  New  South  Wales,  which  then  included 
the  present  States  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  had  a population  of  not  more  than  150,000. 
It  was  considered  by  many  to  be  overcrowded.  The  agricultural  output  had  overtaken  the 
demand.  Prices  were  low,  wages  were  reduced,  and  the  star  of  Australia’s  prosperity 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  zenith.  The  discovery  of  gold  at  once  changed  all  that. 

Adventurous 
spirits  soon 
penetrated  the 
remotest  parts  of 
the  country  in 
search  of  hidden 
wealth.  They 
ultimately  found 
it  in  the  form  of 
wool  and  wheat 
as  much  as  in 
golden  nuggets. 
The  squatter  or 
pastoralist  be- 
came the  pioneer, 
the  small  farmer 
followed.  To- 
day, with  slightly 
over  ten  times 
that  population  within  New  South 
Wales  alone,  every  thinking  man  recog- 
nises that  the  country  is  carrying  only 
a small  proportion  of  the  population 
it  can  support.  All  statesmen  agree 
in  advocating  Immigration,  Irrigation, 
and  Closer  Settlement.  The  large 
grazing  areas  are  being  cut  up  into 
“ living  areas,”  and  though  our  pro- 
duction of  wheat  and  butter  has  far 
exceeded  our  own  needs,  no  man  fears 
a glut  of  these  and  other  universal 
necessaries,  for  are  not  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us  under  conditions  generally  as 
favourable,  when  all  points  are  considered,  as  those  enjoyed  by  any  of  our  rivals. 
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After  leaving  Tamwortli  (1,280  feet)  we  rapidly  ascend  the  Western 
New  England.  Tableland,  rising  2, .300  feet  in  48  miles,  and  traversing  the  rich  tract 
of  country  appropriately  called  New  England  from  its  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. Round  the  cathedral  town  of  Armidale  (3,265  feet),  and  all  the  way  to  Glen  Innes 
(3,520  feet),  and  Tenterfield  (2,830  feet),  near  the  Queensland  border,  there  is  a tract  of  hilly 
country,  second  to  none  in  Australia  for  its  sweet  sheep-pasture,  and  containing  a large  pro- 
portion of  rich  flats  and  rolling  downs  which  grow  all  English  fruits  and  farm  crops  to  perfection 
The  climate  in 
winter  is  very 
similar  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  in 
summer  it  has  a 
higher  range  of 
temperature.  The 
average  rainfall  of 
this  district  is 
about  35  inches. 

Dairying  is 
steadily  extend- 
ing, and  vdll  suc- 
ceed if  pursued 
under  English 
conditions,  with 

housing  of  stock  in  winter,  and  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  cereals  to  supplement  the  scanty 
pasture  of  the  cold  months.  At  Glen  Innes  there  is  another  Experiment  Farm,  established 
to  help  the  farmers  of  this  district  to  solve  the  problems  of  their  stiff  black  soil  and  their 
rigorous  climate.  The  Great  Northern  railway  reaches  a height  of  nearly  4,500  feet  at  Ben 
Lomond — a name  which,  with  many  others  like  Aberdeen,  Stonehenge,  Glencoe,  and  Dundee, 
brings  back  memories  of  the  dear  old  land  that  is  never  forgotten  mid  the  charms  of  the  new. 

The  Northern  Tableland  falls  away  rapidly  towards  the  coast,  and  on 
The  Dorrigo.  this  eastern  slope  there  are  many  rich  tracts  of  country  still  awaiting  develop- 
ment by  the  opening  of  roads  to  seaports.  Among  these  is  the  Dorrigo, 
situate  about  midway  between  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  comprising  96,000  acres,  falling  from 
3,100  feet  above  the  sea  to  1,600  feet,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  rich  and  fertile,  well- 
watered  and  temperate  in  climate.  This  fine'  area  of  Crown  lands  is  now  made  accessible  by 
good  roads,  going  upwards  65  miles  to  Armidale,  and  downwards  19  miles  to  Cofl’s  Harbour 
and  the  Bellinger  River ; part  has  been  subdivided  into  142  areas,  ranging  from  140  to  320 
acres,  suitable  for  dairying  and  mixed  farming,  and  will  be  made  available  for  purchase  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  tenure — Conditional  Purchase  Lease — before  the  close  of  this  year 
(1906).  The  average  area  of  the  3,959  holdings  on  the  Northern  Tableland  is  594  acres. 
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THE  NORTH-WESTERN  SLOPE. 

The  slope  of  the  Northern  Tableland  towards  the  west  is  a gradual  one,  forming  the 
watershed  of  the  McIntyre,  Gwydir,  and  Namoi  Rivers,  which  go  to  make  the  Darling,  the 
river  which  waters  the  great  western  plains,  and  passes  Brewarrina,  Bourke,  Wilcannia,  Menindie, 
and  Wentworth,  where  it  unites  with  the  Murray.  The  part  of  the  north-western  slope  which 
extends  to  Moree,  Walgett,  Narrabri,  Gunnedah,  and  Coonamble,  embraces  a very  important 
section  of  the  State,  which  gradually  falls  in  elevation  from  1,500  to  600  feet,  has  a rainfall 
similarly  diminishing  from  30  to  16  inches,  and  marks  the  transition  between  the  farming 
districts  of  the  tableland  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  the  Western  Plains.  The 
possibilities  of  irrigation  by  artesian  water  are  being  proved  by  experiment  farms  at  several 
Government  bores  at  Moree,  Walgett,  Pera,  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  Enngonia,  and  Belalie, 
and  on  a larger  or  smaller  scale  at  several  hundred  private  bores.  Though  the  amount  of 
available  artesian  water  must  necessarily  be  limited,  it  has  already  been  proved  to  be  ample 
to  water  the  greater  part  of  the  western  country  for  sheep,  and  to  make  hundreds  of  oases, 
varying  in  area  from  50  to  600  acres,  where  such  supplies  of  fodder  can  be  grown  as  will  greatly 
diminish  the  terrors  of  our  recurring  droughts. 

The  average  area  of  the  3,718  holdings  on  the  North-western  Slope  is  1,137  acres.  The 
agriculturist  is  fast  encroaching  on  the  pastoralist  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  as  the  large 
areas  now  held  from  the  Crown,  under  lease,  gradually  revert  to  the  State,  they  will  certainly 
be  demanded  by  the  coming  generation  for  closer  settlement,  and  the  area  of  235,114  acres 
now  cultivated  out  of  4,228,792  alienated,  will  then  be  largely  increased. 
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THE  WESTERN  PLAINS. 

The  Western  Plains  embrace  a large  part  of  the  State  which  is  very  even  in  surface, 
slopes  gradually  from  500  feet  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a very  rich  soil  needing  only  water 
to  develop  its  fertility,  but  enjoys  a low  rainfall — ranging  from  5 to  16  inches  per  annum.  In 
the  north-western  part  there  are  965  holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  2,364  acres  ; in  the  central 
part  of  these  Western  Plains  the  number  of  holdines  is  2,034,  and  the  average  size  1,865  acres  ; 
while  in  the  Riverina,  in  the  south-west,  the  average  of  the  4,124  holdings  is  2,933  acres — which 
greater  figure  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances 
of  this  district  demand  a larger  “ living  area,”  but  merely  that  the  provisions  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1861  were  more  freely  utilised  here  than  elsewhere,  and  the  joint  operations  of 
pastorahsts  and  various  banking  corporations,  resulted  in  the  alienation  of  immense  areas  of 
the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  State,  and  in  the  aggregation  of  many  vast  estates,  larger  than 
European  principalities.  Natural  evolution,  hastened  by  man’s  impatience,  will  cure  this  evil, 
and  we  shall  soon  have,  in  this  splendid  grazing  country,  more  than  one  landholder  to  each 
4|  square  miles  of  territory.  When  statesmanship  shall  have  solved  the  problems  involved, 
as  it  surely  will  in  the  near  future,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  new  settlers  and  immigrants 
on  the  tablelands  and  western  slopes.  For  the  present,  closer  settlement  must  proceed  west- 
wards from  the  coast,  more  in  obedience  to  natural  laws  than  to  political  theories  and  economic 
principles. 
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' ~ USE  OF  FERTILISERS. 

(_)ne  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  the  consideration  of  the  future  possibilities  of 
agriculture  and  fruit-gro\ving  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  increasing  use  of  fertilisers.  There 
are  farms  in  the  oldest  settled  districts  which  have  been  cropped  for  eighty  years  without  the 

assistance  of  any  manure  ; many  parts 
of  the  Metropolitaji  area  and  the  South 
Coast  were  cropped  for  wheat  and  other 
cereal  crops  for  twenty  years,  till  the  rust 
made  them  unprofitable  forty  years  ago, 
and  they  have  been  used  for  grazing  ever 
since,  without  any  top-dressing,  or  even 
spreading  of  the  supplies  kindly  deposited 
by  beneficent  cattle.  Corn-stalks,  husks, 
cobs,  and  other  waste  vegetable  matter 
have  been  generally  burnt  ; on  many 
wheat  farms  the  straw  has  been  burnt ; 
the  droppings  of  the  milking  yards  and  bails  were  seldom  conserved  and  utilised,  more 
often  were  washed  down  into  the  nearest  creek,  to  give  a delicate  flavour  to  the  cows’ 
water  su2rply ; the  wood  ashes  and  waste  matter  of  the.  household,  fowl-houses,  and 
piggeries  were  seldom  systematically  used,  more  often  allowed  to  become  a menace  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  family  ; green  manuring  was  unknown  ; and  generally  the  prosperity 
of  farming  made  men  thriftless  and  indifferent  to  the  problem  of  impoverished  soil  which  their 
children  would  have  to  face.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  in  the  form  of  bone-dust 
and  dried  blood,  were  being  exported  to  New  Zealand  and  other  countries.  The  waste  products 
of  the  cities  were  taken  out  to  sea,  or  otherwise  criminally  wasted.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia 
of  the  gasworks  was  all  sent  to  Mauritius  to  grow  sugar  for  our  own  markets  ; thousands 
of  cattle  and  sheej)  were  sent  to  England.  We  were  exjrorting  thousands  of  tons  of  our  natural 
fertility  every  year,  and  importing  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  cheese,  sugar,  and  similar  things 
produced  in  other  States  by  the  aid  of  our  own  manures.  The  inevitable  results  slowly  carried 
conviction  to  even  the  dullest  com^irehension.  There  were  always  a few  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  men  were  led  to  think  what  they  could  do  to  restore  the  old  fertility  of  their 
farms,  their  orchards,  and  their  j^astures. 

The  creation  of  a Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1890,  gave  a great  im^jetus 
Educating  to  the  work  of  educating  the  old  school  of  farmers  as  to  the  use  of  fertilisers. 

the  The  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farms  have  done  much  to  teach 

Old  School,  the  young  generation,  and  to  teach  by  precept  and  example,  what  can  be 
done  by  the  judicious  use  of  fertilisers  to  improve  the  profits  of  working 
old  farms.  The  well-planned  experiments  of  Professor  Lowrie,  of  Roseworthy  College,  in 
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South  Australia,  demonstrated  the  value  of  superphosphate  alone — even  in  small  dressings — 
to  increase  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  result  has  been  a wonderful  appreciation  in  the  price  of 
wheat  land  in  that  State.  Potash  manures  were  introduced  from  Germany,  no  natural  supplies 
having  been  yet  found  in  Australia.  The  bone-ash  of  the  sugar  refinery  was  made  into  super- 
phosphate, and  mixed  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  potash  salts  in  var}dng  proportions, 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  crops,  as  indicated  by  the  agricultural  chemist.  The 
blood  and  offal  of  the  abattoirs,  which  had  for  many  years  been  wasted  by  being  sent  out  to 
the  ocean  at  great  expense,  are  now  dried  and  made  into  a manure,  gladly  bought  at  £6  a ton. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  bone-dust  and  superphosphate,  formerly  sent  to  New  Zealand,  to  enable 
the  more  advanced  farmers  there  to  adopt  an 
intense  form  of  cultivation,  are  now  gladly  used 
on  our  own  farms  and  orchards.  The  limestone 
quarries  of  the  Western  district  are  now  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  agricultural  lime,  to 
sweeten  sour  soils,  and  increase  the  fertility  of 
many  in  which  that  substance  is  deficient. 

The  waste  lime,  hair  and  scrapings  of  tanneries, 
which  used  to  accumulate  in  great  heaps  of 
offensiveness,  are  now  eagerly  bought  by  neigh- 
bouring gardeners.  Wood  ashes  are  not  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Their  value  has  been  revealed 
by  the  chemist’s  analyses,  varying  from  4s.  3d. 
per  ton  in  the  case  of  the  ashes  of  spotted  gum, 
to  10s.  for  those  of  ironbark  and  box,  25s.  6d. 
for  those  of  red  gum,  and  31s.  9d.  for  those  of 
bloodwood.  The  advantages  of  green  manur- 
ing and  of  catch  crops  are  being  better  under- 
stood, and  cow  peas,  clovers,  tares,  field  peas, 
and  lucerne  are  all  used  to  enrich  the  soil,  by 
catching  and  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Manure  heaps  and  compost  heaps  are  not  yet  to 
be  found  on  every  farm,  but  they  are  not  such 
a curiosity  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Thomas’  Phosphate  is  imported  in  hundreds  of 
tons,  as  a by-product,  from  the  steel  furnaces 
of  the  old  world,  and  is  sold  at  90s.  a ton.  Kainit  is  imported  from  Stassfurt,  and  sold  at 
85s.  per  ton ; sulphate  of  potash,  highly  valued  for  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens,  at  £14 
a ton.  Bone-dust,  made  of  the  bones,  blood,  and  offal  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered 
for  our  export  trade,  very  finely  ground  and  dried,  is  a manure  highly  appreciated  and  widely 
used,  being  sold  at  prices  dictated  by  the  chemical  analyses,  and  varying  from  90s.  to  120s. 
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per  ton.  Gypsum,  which  is  found  in  large  beds  in  several  parts  of  Australia,  is  growing  in 
favour  as  a constituent  of  fertilisers  for  leguminous  crops.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  little  used,  not 
being  able  to  compete  in  price  with  the  richer  sulphate  of  ammonia,  locally  made.  The  interests 
of  the  agriculturist  in  regard  to  manures  are  protected  by  legislation,  and  the  trade  has  been 
regulated  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  an  honest  article  being  procurable  at  a reasonable  price. 

The  microscopic  life  in  soils,  the  biological  action  which  influences  so  much  the  fertility 
of  land,  the  conditions  which  favour  growth  and  development  of  bacteria,  whether  friendly 
or  hostile, — those  that  act  with  the  leguminous  plants  in  capturing  the  riches  of  the  air,  or  those 
that  play  such  a part  in  fermenting  our  wines,  in  maturing  our  butter,  and  in  ripening  our 
cheese — all  these  are  becoming  known  by  slow  degrees  to  our  young  Australian  farmers,  and 
the  consequence  is  a hopeful  confldence  in  the  great  potentialities  of  our  vast  area  of  arable 
land,  and  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  as  a calling  alike  for  our  own  sons,  and  for  the  immi- 
grants whom  we  are  now  inviting  to  come  out  and  join  us  in  developing  and  working  out  the 
destinies  of  this  highly  favoured  land. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL"  MAP. 

The  agricultural  map  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Chapter  XI.  The  part 
coloured  green,  which  practically  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Coast  District,  with  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  range  of  mountains  extending  throughout  the  whole  of  the  State,  is  eminently  adapted 
for  dairying.  The  northern  counties  of  Rous,  Richmond,  and  Clarence  are  suited  by  climate 
and  rainfall  for  the  sugar-cane,  which  has  been  largely  cultivated  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
but  is  gradually  giving  place  to  dairying.  In  the  southern  districts,  maize,  millets,  sorghums, 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  crops  are  raised,  and  on  the  soil  of  second-rate  cjuality  in 
the  undulating  country  nearer  the  foothills,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  fruit-growing — 
pine-apples,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  passion-fruit,  and 
difierent  berries.  On  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  central  coast  and  along  the  Hunter  Valley,  light 
wines  of  high  quality  are  made.  The  alluvial  soil  of  all  these  coastal  rivers  is  well  adapted 
for  the  groiving  of  lucerne,  maize,  and  other  fodder  crops,  and  the  adjoining  higher  ground 
furnishes  ideal  grazing  country  for  dairy  cattle.  There  are,  of  course,  some  stretches  of  poor 
country,  even  in  this  highly  favoured  part  of  the  State,  where  sandstone  and  shales  give  rise 
to  inferior  soils  ; but  these  are  generally  covered  with  good  timber,  and  when  partially  cleared, 
yield  fair  grazing  for  dry  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  green  area  is  capable  of  enormous 
expansion  in  dairying.  The  rainfall  of  this  district  is  generally  bounteous,  varying  between 
28  inches  and  78  inches  per  annum. 

The  part  coloured  red  is  devoted  to  general  farming,  with  the  grazing  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses.  Occasional  small  districts,  shown  by  green  splashes,  are  peculiarly  suited  for 
dairying,  owing  to  special  climatic  conditions  ; on  the  other  hand,  there  are  here  and  there 
patches  of  rough  granite  country  and  poor  sandstone  which  are  not  yet  deemed  worth  attention. 
The  growing  of  English  fruits,  especially  cherries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  figs,  apricots,  and  berries, 
is  a profitable  industry  in  many  places  where  the  railway  makes  good  markets  easily  acces- 
sible, and  there  is  room  to  extend  orchards  an  hundredfold,  when  the  demand  shall  warrant 
such  extension.  The  rainfall  of  this  district  varies  between  25  inches  and  51  inches. 

The  part  coloured  yellow  has  been  proved  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  the  grazing  of  sheep.  In  many  parts,  grapes,  olives. 
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stone  fruits,  figs,  and  walnuts  can  l)e  grown,  and  the  dry  summers  make  it  possible  to  produce 
excellent  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits.  Much  of  this  area,  more  especially  the  Riverina  District, 
between  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray  Rivers,  is  specially  suited  for  the  production  of 
rich,  sweet  wines.  There  are  isolated  patches  of  country  outside  of  this  area,  indicated  by 
yellow  spots,  in  which  wheat  has  been  successfully  grown,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  rainfall 
of  that  part  of  the  State,  which  is  uncoloured,  is  too  low  for  successful  farming  under  present 
conditions.  In  a few  places  where  the  rainfall  is  below  20  inches,  but  most  of  it  comes  between 
April  and  November — the  riglit  time  for  wheat-growing — this  cereal  has  been  profitably  cul- 
tivated. A large  part  of  this  tract  of  country  will  be  given  over  to  intense  cultivation,  when 
the  national  scheme  of  irrigation,  which  is  now  being  formulated  by  the  Government,  shall 
have  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Plains,  which  are  uncoloured,  is  held  in  extensive 
leasehold  areas,  and  is  entirely  given  over  to  stock-raising,  except  in  the  comparatively  small 
patches  of  cultivation  round  the  numerous  artesian  l)ores  in  the  north-western  part,  and 
along  the  irrigation  canals  of  the  Riverina,  in  the  south-west.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
very  extensive  water  bearing  basin  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  boundary 
line  coloured  blue.  The  rainfall  of  this  part  of  the  State  varies  between  8 inches  in  the  extreme 
west  and  20  inches  on  the  fringe  of  the  great  wheat  belt. 
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Its  History  and  Development-Statistical  Record  of  Progress— Yields— Prospects. 


is  only  within  recent  years  that  New  South^Wales  has 
achieved  prominence  as  an  agricultural  country.  It 
is  but  yesterday  that  the  State  began  to  export 
wheat — 1897  being  the  first  year  that  the  produc- 
tion exceeded  the  consumption.  But  the  period  of 
inactivity  and  agricultural  apathy  has  ended,  and 
now  every  year  sees  a great  advance  in  the  area  put 
under  crops  of  various  kinds,  and  great  strides  in 
productivity.  But  yet  only  a beginning  has  been 
made.  It  has  been  estimated  that  within  the  State  there  are  20,000,000  acres  of  land  suit- 
able in  soil  and  situated  in  districts  possessing  all  the  necessary  climatic  requirements  for 
growing  wheat ; and  up  to  date  the  total  area  under  this  profitable  cereal  has  not  touched 
the  2,000,000  acres  mark.  And  a similar  story  could  be  told  with  regard  to  all  other  agricul- 
tural products.  With  a vast  field  for  expansion,  highly  favourable  natural  conditions,  and 
illimitable  markets  brought  to  our  very  doors  by  swift  modern  steamships  and  low  freights, 
the  future  is  all  to  make.  New  South  Wales  must,  within  a very  few  years,  become  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  countries  in  the  world.  Already  her  wheat  export  averages  over  9,000,000 
bushels  a year,  and  is  growing  rapidly  ; while  in  the  British  markets  iu  1904  Australian  wheat 
had  a higher  value  than  that  from  any  other  country,  being  quoted  at  31s.  4d.  per  cpiarter, 
or  Is.  3d.  per  quarter  higher  than  the  Argentine  grain,  6d.  higher  than  Canadian,  and  3s.  higher 
than  British.  Usually  it  is  about  2s.  per  cpiarter  higher  than  the  price  of  British  wheat. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  New  South  Wales  is  a record  of  a long 

The  Beginning  continued  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the  bountiful  opportunities  which 

of  the  nature  has  afforded  the  farmer  in  this  State.  Still  it  is  an  interesting  story. 

Industry.  as  all  stories  are  which  take  us  back  to  those  days  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

century  when  a handful  of  intrepid  Englishmen  were,  16,000  miles  from 
home,  batthng  in  an  unknown  and  apparently  inhospitable  country  with  the  greatest  colonising 
project  ever  launched. 

Australian  agriculture  had  its  first  start  in  the  endeavours  of  the  first  colonists  to  stave  off 
starvation.  Soon  after  Captain  Phillip’s  landing  in  17 88  he  selected  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
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called  Farm  Cove  for  the  first  Government  farm.  To-day  the  site  is  occupied  by,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautifully-situated  botanical  garden  in  the  world.  The  seeds  and  trees  first  planted  included 
coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  banana,  oranges,  guava,  tamarine,  prickly-pear,  eugenia,  ipecacuanha, 
the  fig-tree,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  vines,  quince,  apple,  pear,  strawberry,  oak,  and  myrtle.  For 
a long  time,  however,  the  little  settlement  was  dependent  for  its  food  supply  on  rations  brought 
from  England,  and  often  the  colonists  were  put  to  sore  straits.  Failing  to  obtain  any  satis- 
factory results  from  the  land  about  Sydney,  a Government  farm  was  attempted  at  a place 
which  was  first  called  Rose  Hill  and  afterwards  Parramatta.  But  just  prior  to  this — on 
25th  Ifebruary,  1790,  James  Ruse,  the  first  private  settler  of  whom  we  hear  as  having  attempted 
agriculture,  had  begun  farming  operations  at  Parramatta.  And  it  was  no  doubt  the  success 
of  Ruse  which  induced  the  Governor  to  try  the  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  following 
account  of  this  man’s  work  has  been  left  to  us  by  Captain  Tench  : — “ I next  visited  a humble 
adventurer  who  is  trying  his  fortune  here.  When  his  term  of  punishment  expired  in  August, 
1789,  he  claimed  his  freedom,  and  was  permitted  by  the  Governor,  on  promising  to  settle  in 
the  country,  to  take,  in  Uecember  following,  an  uncleared  piece  of  ground,  with  an  assurance 
that  if  he  would  cultivate  it,  it  should  not  be  taken  from  him.  Some  assistance  was  given 
him  to  fell  the  timber,  and  accordingly  he  began.  His  present  account  to  me  was  as  follows  : — 
‘ I was  bred  a husbandman,  near  Launceston,  in  Cornwall.  I cleared  my  land  as  well  as  I 
could  with  the  help  afforded  me.  The  exact  limit  of  what  ground  I am  to  have  I do  not  yet 
know  ; but  a certain  direction  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  which  I may  proceed  as  fast  as 
I can  cultivate.  I have  now  an  acre  and  a half  in  bearded  wheat,  half  an  acre  in  maize,  and 
a small  kitchen  garden.  On  my  wheat  land  I sowed  3 bushels  of  seed,  the  produce  of  this 
country,  broadcast.  I expect  to  reap  about  12  or  13  bushels.  I know  nothing  of  the  cultivation 
of  maize,  and  cannot,  therefore,  guess  so  well  of  what  I am  likely  to  gather.’  ” 

It  is  recorded  that 
in  March,  1791,  Ruse 
expressed  his  desire  to 
relinquish  his  claim  to 
any  further  support  from 
the  Government,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  able  to 
provide  for  himself  out 
of  the  produce  of  his 
own  farm,  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  on 
22nd  February,  1790. 
This  was  the  first  land 
grant  made  in  Australia. 
Ruse  afterwards  moved 
'to  the  Hawkesbury, 
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where  he  obtained  another  grant.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  district.  He  tlied  in 
1837,  and  was  buried  at  Canipbelltown,  where  his  tombstone  is  even  at  the  present  day  in  a 
well-preserved  state. 

The  success  achieved  by  Ruse  caused  others  to  follow  his  example,  and,  encouraged  by 
the  active  sympathy  of  the  Governor  and  officials,  a free  grant  of  100  acres  being  given  to 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Marines,  and  50  acres  to  the  men  who  would  till  the  soil. 


A Good  View  of  the  Disc  Plough  at  Work. 


there  was  soon  a little  collection  of  settlers  in  the 
Hawkesbury  district  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1793  Captain  John  Macarthur  took  up  a farm  at 
Parramatta,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
pastoral  industry.  During  Governor  Macquarie’s 
term  of  office,  1810-21,  the  Blue  Mountains  were 
crossed  by  the  pastoralist  and  agriculturist,  and  from  that  time  the  agriculture  industry  began 
steadily  to  expand.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  floated  in  England  in  1821 ; 
but  this  Company  devoted  its  attention  mainly  to  sheep-breeding.  The  agricultural  move- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the  country,  however,  gradually  spread,  until  in  1860  there  were, 
including  grass-sown  lands,  260,798  acres  under  some  form  of  cultivation. 
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Tlie  area  of  tlie  State  absolutely  unfit  for  cultivation  of  any  sort  lias  been 
After  1860.  roughly  estimated  to  be  less  than  5,000,000  acres.  The  true  farming  portion 
of  the  State  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Division  with  the  exception 
of  the  rugged  country  in  the  mountain  chains,  and  most  of  the  Central  Division,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  observations  extending  over  a series  of  years  that  in  this  portion  there  are  about 
50,000,000  acres  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficiently  plentiful  and  regular,  in  eight  years  out  of 
ten,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  The  progress  made  from  1860 
to  1891,  the  first  thirty-one  years  after  the  separation  of  Queensland  from  New  South  Wales, 
was  very  slow.  In  1860,  the  area  under  crops  combined  with  the  area  in  cultivation  of  any 
sort,  including  grass  lands,  was,  as  stated,  260,798  acres,  a percentage  per  inhabitant  of  0-7  acres. 
The  area  grew  slowly,  until,  in  1890,  there  were  852,704  acres  under  crops  and  388,715  under 


other  forms  of  cultiva- 
lands.  By  1894  the 
grown  to  1,325,964 
and  other  cultivated 
Since  that  date  the 
tivated  area  has 
100  per  cent.,  while 
crops  exclusively  the 
also  increased  by  100 
increase  in  any  one 
when  it  amounted  to 
20  per  cent.  A better 
agriculture,  however, 

ing  the  area  under  croji  with  the  population.  to  1893,  less  than  1 acre  per  head  was  culti- 
vated ; between  1893  and  1898  the  proi)ortion  doubled,  but  since  1898,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively rapid  growth  of  the  population,  it  has  remained  stationary.  There  is  every  indication 
now  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  a big  spread  in  agriculture. 


tion,  including  grass 
area  under  crops  had 
acres  and  the  grassed 
area  to  362,578  acres, 
increase  in  the  cul- 
amounted  to  nearly 
taking  the  land  under 
cultivated  area  has 
per  cent.  The  largest 
year  was  in  1898, 
382,671  acres,  or  over 
idea  of  the  progress  of 
is  gained  by  compar- 


In  the  great  increase  of  area  under  cultivation  that  has  taken  place  during 
During  the  the  last  ten  years,  the  western  slopes  account  for  nearly  half  the  total  advance, 
last  ten  years,  or  648,167  acres,  and  liiverina  increased  by  351,000  acres.  The  Central 
western  slope  and  Central  western  plain  were  not  far  behind  Riverina  ; but 
on  the  coast  very  little  progress  was  made,  only  12,905  additional  acres  being  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  new  ground  ploughed  was  put  under 
wheat,  which  is  not  a suitable  crop  for  the  rich  lands  of  the  coastal  areas.  The  extension  of 
cultivation  has  been  largely  contributed  to  by  the  taking  up  of  wheat-growing  on  large 
estates  formerly  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  grazing,  and  also  by  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  farming  on  shares.  During  the  year  1904  the  area  cultivated  on  shares  was  340,015 
acres,  of  which  nearly  one-half — 165,993  acres — was  in  the  Riverina  Division.  Taking  the 
State  as  a whole  at  the  end  of  1904,  of  the  198,848,000  acres  which  comprise  its  area. 
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167,408,464  acres  were  under  occupation,  2,672,973  acres  under  crops,  and  607,997  acres 
under  permanent  sown  grasses.  The  proportion  of  the  State  under  crops  to  the  whole  area 
was  1‘3  per  cent.,  and  to  the  area  under  occupation  1’6  per  cent.  Some  of  the  best  lands  for 
producing  cereals  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pastoralists  ; whilst  farmers  have  not  always  settled 
on  the  kind  of  country  best  suited  for  the  cidtivation  of  their  crops.  This  fact  tends  to 
reduce  greatly  the  average  annual  yield. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  area  under  crops  is  devoted  to  the 
Wheat  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which,  as  is  elsewhere  pointed  out  in  this  volume, 
biggest  Factor,  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  coimtry 
in  the  world.  In  1904  wheat  took  up  66 '5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivation. 
Hay  was  responsible  for  16’3  per  cent.  ; after  which  came  maize,  7 '2  per  cent.;  green  food, 
3'3  per  cent. ; and  orchards  and  market  gardens,  2’1  per  cent.  In  acres  the  crops  ran  as 
follows  : — Wheat,  1,775,955  acres  ; hay,  435,704  acres  ; maize,  193,614  acres  ; green  food, 
87,718  acres;  oats,  40,471  acres;  barley,  14,930  acres  ; potatoes,  23,855  acres ; sugar-cane, 
21,525  acres  ; vines,  8,840  acres  ; orchards,  47,340  acres  ; market  gardens,  8,827  acres  ; and 
other  crops,  14,194  acres.  The  area  devoted  to  wheat  has  always  exceeded  that  given  to  other 
crops.  From  the  year  1880,  the  proportion  under  wheat  has  steadily  increased,  until  it  now 
stands  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  under  cultivation.  During  the  same  time  the  proportion 
under  maize  has  decreased  from  20  per  cent,  to  7 per  cent.,  and  hay  from  21  to  16  per  cent. 
The  other  crops  have  not  varied  much,  except  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  proportion 
to  decrease. 


BAGS  OF  WHEAT  AT  COUNTRY  STATION. 
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The  value  of  the  agricultural  production  is  largely  dependent  upon  wheat  and  hay,  the 
returns  from  which  in  1904  totalled  63T  per  cent,  of  the  sum  realised — £5,413,710.  The  maize 
crop  in  the  same  year  was  worth  £557,000  ; barley,  £39,485  ; oats,  £67,985  ; potatoes,  £251,940  ; 
sugar-cane,  £180,870;  grapes,  £54,750;  wine  and  brandy,  £76,920;  oranges  and  lemons, 
£82,480  ; orchards,  £162,670  ; market  gardens,  £225,400  ; and  other  crops,  £125,015.  The 

value  per  acre 
of  the  produc- 
tion in  1903  was 
£3  5s.  9d.,  and 
in  1904  £2  Os. 
6d.  The  highest 
value  received 
since  1880  was 
in  1881,  when 
the  return  was 
£7  4s.  5d.  per 
acre.  Adecrease 
in  prices,  and 
not  want  of 
productiveness, 
was  responsible 
for  the  decline 

in  value  since  1881.  The  fall  in  prices,  especially  of  wheat,  was  very  rapid  down  to  1895;  for 
the  next  three  years  there,  was  a very  material  increase  ; in  1899  they  fell  again  to  the  1895 
level,  but  in  1901  there  was  a more  or  less  general  increase  ; while  towards  the  close  of  1902, 
and  almost  up  to  the  close  of  1903,  the  effects  of  the  adverse  season  were  acutely  felt,  and  prices 
rose  to  double  those  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  end  of  1903,  when  the  heavy  crops  began  to 
come  in,  prices  again  fell,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  higher  than  the  1901  level.  In  1904 
prices  increased  slightly,  and  were  generally  higher  than  at  the  close  of  1903. 

The  advance  which  New  South  Wales  is  now  making  in  wheat  culti- 
A gratifying  vation  is  in  every  way  gratifying.  It  will  be  seen  from  a study  of  the 
Advance.  Government  Statistician’s  figures  that  the  tardiness  of  development  was 

not  due  to  the  lack  of  capacity  to  produce  a payable  average.  Taking  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  annual  average  yield  has  been  10'85  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  highest 
averages  recorded  have  been  17'51  in  1903  and  17-37  in  1886.  The  lowest  was  1-24  bushels 
in  the  disastrous  year  of  1902.  During  the  whole  period  there  were  only  six  seasons  when  the 
yield  fell  below  10  bushels  per  acre,  namely  : 1888  with  4'75  ; 1895  with  8-71  ; 1898  with 
7 03;  1899  with  9'54  ; 1902  with  1 -24  ; and  1904  with  9-27.  Five  out  of  the  six  cases  occurred 
within  the  last  ten  years,  which  were,  perhaps,  the  driest  the  State  has  ever  seen.  So  that 
here  the  story  of  the  wheat  yield  is  heard  in  its  very  worst  aspect.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
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from  equal  qualities  of  soil  a better  yield  is  now  obtained  than  that  realised  twenty  years  ago  ; 
a result  due  largely  to  improved  farming,  the  use  of  fertihsers,  and  more  economical  harvesting 
apphances,  and  to  the  fact  that  rust,  smut,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in  wheat  have  been  less 
frequent  and  less  general  in  recent  years.  And  from  the  results  of  wheat-breeding  experiments 
conducted  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Farrer  for  the  Agricultural  Department,  it  seems  likely  that 
even  more  freedom  from  disease  and  generally  better  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  future. 
The  general  yield  of  the  State  is  now  adversely  affected  by  the  fact  that  in  a great  many  instances 
farmers  are  cultivating  land  in  unsuitable  districts.  In  favoured  localities  in  good  seasons 
splendid  returns  are  got ; and  the  general  average  is  by  no  means  a criterion  of  what  the  scien- 
tific farmer  may  expect  under  favourable  conditions.  Experts  state  that  with  the  expenditure 
of  a comparatively  small  sum  on  manures  and  effective  machinery  and  implements,  and  with 
the  combination  of  stock  with  cultivation,  the  production  from  the  present  area  could  be  increased 
by  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  That  the  possibilities  of  New  South  Wales  are  great  must  be 
admitted,  seeing  that  if  only  a quarter  of  the  wheat  area  were  cultivated  on  more  scientific  lines 
there  would  be  a probable  surplus  of  over  50,000,000  bushels  available  for  export  after 
satisfying  all  the  demands  of  the  local  population. 


With  reference  to  the  cost  of  growing  and  exporting  wheat,  a calcula- 
The  Financial  tion  recently  made  shows  that  taking  all  factors  into  account,  such  as 
Aspect.  the  proportions  of  lands  variously  prepared  and  sown,  the  proportion 

of  crops  harvested  by  different  methods,  average  railway  and  other  freights, 
but  excluding  interest  on  capital,  rents,  &c.,  the  cost  of  landing  wheat  in  Sydney  may  be 
set  down  at  Is. 

9-|d.  per  bushel 
with  a ] 0-bushel 
crop.  In  the 
near  future, 
however,  with 
the  increased 
use  of  improved 
machinery,  the 
average  cost  is 
likely  to  be 
much  reduced. 

On  farms  of 
large  areas 
where  the  disc 
plough  and  drill 

are  used  the  clearing  operations:  trees  as  pulled  down  by  tackle. 

cost  per  acre  of  raising  a 10-bushel  crop  may  be  taken  as  about  16s.  All  farmers  are  interested 
in  export'  charges,  and  taking  the  wheat  from  the  point  of  production  on  a farm  300  miles  from 
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Sydney,  tlie  cost  of  transporting  and  selling  it  in  London  would  be  about  Is.  3d.  per  bushel. 
This  compares  very  favourably  with  the  cost  of  sending  wheat  from  the  inland  districts  of 
Canada  to  London.  The  average  rates  for  wheat  per  bushel  ruling  in  the  Sydney  market  in 


A GOOD  GROWTH  OF  PASPALUM. 


February  for  the  eleven  years  1894  to  1905  were  as  follows  : — 1894,  2s.  lid.  ; 1895,  2s.  7d.  ; 
1896,  4s.  4|d.  ; 1897,  4s.  8d.  ; 1898,  4s.  ; 1899,  2s.  7|d.  ; 1900,  2s.  9d.  ; 1901,  2s.  7d. ; 1902, 
3s.  2d.  ; 1904,  3s.  Old.  ; 1905,  3s.  41d.  There  were  no  quotations  in  1903,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  that  year’s  crop. 

Of  the  crops  other  than  wheat,  maize  ranks  next  in  importance.  During 
Maize.  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  area  under  maize  has  practically  remained  at  a 
standstill,  being  only  2,000  acres  more  in  1904  than  1890.  The  cultivation 
of  maize  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  where  both  soil  and  climate 
are  peculiarly  adajjted  for  its  growth.  On  the  tableland  also  its  cultivation  is  attended  with 
good  results.  In  1904  193,614  acres  were  cultivated  for  maize,  the  total  yield  of  which  was 
4,951,132  bushels,  an  average  of  25-6  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  maize  yield  over  twenty 
years  ended  1904  was  28 -5  bushels.  Some  of  the  coastal  districts  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  and  here  yields  of  80  to  100  bushels  per  acre  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Up  to  1890  the  State  produced  more  maize  than  could  be  locally  consumed,  and  exported  a small 
quantity  to  her  southern  neighbours,  but  every  year  since,  with  one  exception,  there  has  been 
a net  import  ranging  from  9,883  bushels  in  1898  to  1,476,704  bushels  in  1903.  Practically 
nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  an  oversea  export  trade,  although  maize  is  ajjparently  growing 
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in  favour  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Europe.  The  great  profits  to  be  made  from  dairying 
on  the  land  that  is  suited  for  maize-growing  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  neglect  of  this  cereal, 
but  the  development  of  pig-raising  and  bacon-curing  as  adjuncts  to  dairying  may  lead  to  an 
increased  demand.  The  maize  crop  is  a valuable  one,  and  doubtless  additional  attention  will 
be  paid  to  it  in  the  future. 


Oats  is  another  cereal  the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  considerably 
Oats.  neglected  in  New  South  Wales.  In  fact  the  advance  in  agriculture  to  be 
noted  since  1894  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  wheat.  There  is, 
consequently,  a great  possibility  of  development  along  other  lines.  The  deficiency  between  the 
production  of  oats  and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable.  The  elevated  districts  of  Monaro, 
Argyle,  Bathurst,  and  New  England  contain  large  areas  of  land  where  the  cidtivation  of  oats 
could  be  carried  on  with  remunerative  results.  Although  the  cereal  is  a product  of  cold  climates, 
it  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Riverina  and  the  South-western  Slopes.  In  1904  the  area 
under  crop  for  grain  was  40,471  acres,  which  produced  6.52,646  bu.shels,  or  16’1  bushels  per 
acre.  The  Northern  tableland  gave  the  best  average  with  20-.3  bushels  per  acre  In  1903 
1,388,710  bushels  of  oats  were  imported,  and  in  1904  the  importations  amounted  to  192,806 
bushels. 


Barley  is  an  important  crop  that,  although  produced  at  present  in  com- 
Barley.  paratively  small  quantities,  will  yet  come  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  our  agricultural  industry.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  barley, 
grown  in  several  parts  of  the  State  where  the  essential  conditions  of  sweet,  well-drained  soil 
exist,  is  particularly  suited  for  malting,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  by  brewers  during  the  last 
few  years  to  induce  a more  extensive  cultivation  in  those  districts  which  are  best  fitted  for  the 
production  of  the  malting  varieties.  Farmers  are  notoriously  conservative,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  prefer  to  jog  along  on  lines  familiar  to  them,  producing  crops  they  know  all  about. 
Barley  is  novel  to  Australian  farmers,  and  they  are  disinclined  to  put  it  in,  disregarding  the 
profits  that  await  the  man  who  successfully  cultivates  it.  One  northern  brewer,  after  vainly 


endeavour- 
ing  to  in- 
duce the  far- 
mers in  his 
locality  to 
go  in  for 
barley  culti- 
vation, took 
up  land  and 

put  in  ex-  ^ flock  of  cross-bred  lincoln-merino  ewes. 

tensive  areas  on  his  own  account,  with  the  happiest  results.  During  1904’  the  area  under 
barley  for  grain  was  14,930  acres,  which  yielded  266,781  bushels,  or  17-9  per  acre.  Of  the 
total  area,  11,272  acres  were  reaped  for  malting  barley,  and  3,658  for  other  varieties.  The 
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greater  part  nf  the  cereal  is  grown  in  the  Tamworth  district,  on  the  North-western  Slope, 
the  area  in  the  district  being  11,235  acres,  the  bulk  of  which  was  for  malting  barley.  The 
average  yield  of  the  barley  crops  for  the  last  ten  years  was  15'6  bushels  per  acre.  At  present 
the  local  demand  for  barley  is  largely  met  by  importations  from  New  Zealand.  In  1904  the 
imports  were  barley,  123,680  bushels  ; malt,  129,647  bushels. 


Hay  is  an  important  factor  in  the  agricultural  production,  in  addition  to 
Hay.  the  areas  threshed  for  grain,  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 

and  lucerne  being  grown  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  hay  for 
farm  stock,  or  chaff  for  town  requiiements.  About  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  culti- 
vation for  hay  is  taken  up  by  the  area  under  wheaten  hay.  Up  to  1894  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
for  hay  increased  in  a much  greater  ratio  than  that  for  grain,  nuring  the  last  eight  years, 
when  the  great  expansion  in  wheat  cultivation  has  taken  place,  there  has  not  been  much  difference 
in  the  ratio  of  increase  for  grain  and  for  hay.  ( )aten  hay  is  grown  in  ])arts  of  the  State  where 


the  climate  is  not  snitable  for 
case,  the  price  obtained  for  the 
the  cultivation  of  oats  for 
area  under  barley  for  hay  is 
always  in  good  demand,  and 
prices.  It  is  grown  chieffy  on 
and  Manning  districts,  the  cen- 
western  Sloj^e.  It  gives  the 
grown  for  hay ; the  average 
having  been  2 '2  tons  per  acre, 
1 ton  of  oaten,  and  -8  tons  of 
districts,  where  it  has  received 
rapidly  that  as  many  as  eight 
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maturing  the  grain,  but,  in  any 
hay  is  usually  so  profitable  that 
threshing  is  neglected.  The 
not  large.  Lucerne  hay  is 
sells  readily  at  remunerative 
the  river  flats  of  the  Hunter 
tral  tableland,  and  the  North- 
best  return  of  all  the  crops 
yield  during  the  last  ten  years 
as  against  IT  tons  of  barley, 
wheaten  hay.  In  favourable, 
proper  attention,  it  grows  so 
crops  in  the  course  of  a year 


have  been  reaped,  each  averaging  about  1 ton  per  acre.  Hay  is  still  imported  to  New  South 
Wales,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  an  extension  of  its  cultivation. 


Rye  and  broom  millet  are  minor  crops  which  are  as  yet  little  cultivated. 
Minor  but  before  which  there  are  excellent  prospects.  In  1904  3,511  acres  were 

Crops  and  under  rye.  The  return  from  the  fibre  alone  of  the  broom  millet  crop  in  1904 

Fodder.  amounted  to  £29,000,  the  average  return  being  £12  18s.  per  ton.  In  1904 
the  area  under  broom  millet  was  3,906  acres,  from  which  22,493  cwt.  of 
fibre  and  15,916  bushels  of  grain  were  obtained,  the  averages  being  5'8  cwt.  and  4T  bu.shels 
respectively  per  acre.  The  greater  portion  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  Hunter  Eiver  Valley, 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  noi-thern  coastal  rivers.  Crojis  of  maize,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  millet, 
rye,  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  lucerne,  rape,  and  grasses,  are  grown  annually  for  green  food, 
and  this  cultivation  is  extending  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  dairying  industry.  Artificial 
grasses  have  received  more  or  less  attention  for  many  years,  but  it  is  largely  in  the  north  and 
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south  coastal  districts, 
carried  on,  that  the 
grasses  has  been  fol- 
years  ago  the  area 
frcially  - sown  grasses 
whereas  in  1904  it  had 
acres.  Although  lu- 
Hunter  River  Flats  and 
cultivation  as  green 
throughout  the  coun- 
the  banks  of  the  rivers 
the  Dividing  Range, 
toral  districts  attempts 
cultivate  lucerne  under 
have  met  with  marked 
15  sheep  per  acre  were 
months  dining  the  dry 
grown  on  land  irrigated 
Lachlan  Kiver  while  at 
1904  there  were  39,757 
food,  and  42,247  acres 
value  of  ensilage  as 
generally  acknow- 
method  of  preserving 
extensively  practised  as 
the  better  education  of 
ists,  the  system  is 
more  general  use.  Not- 
are  many  places  in  the 


IN  A SORGHUM  PATCH. 


where  dairy  farming  is 
practice  of  sowing 
lowed.  Twenty  - five 
under  permanent  arti- 
was  about  80,000  acres, 
increased  to  608,000 
cerne  thrives  best  in  the 
similar  districts,  its 
food  is  extending 
try,  princijially  along 
on  the  western  slope  of 
In  the  far  western  pas- 
have  been  made  to 
iriigation,  and  these 
success.  As  many  as 
fed  for  four  or  five 
season  with  lucerne 
with  watei'  from  the 
its  lowest  level.  During 
acres  grown  for  green 
for  hay.  Although  the 
fodder  for  cattle  is 
ledged,  this  valuable 
green  foods  is  not  so 
it  should  be.  But  with 
farmers  and  pastoral- 
gradually  coming  into 
withstanding  that  there 
State  well  suited  for  its 


growth,  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  progressed  very  slowly  ; and  in  1904  73,044  tons 
were  imported.  In  that  year  10,075  acres  were  cultivated  in  New  South  Wales,  chiefly  round 
Bathurst.  The  average  yield  of  potatoes  for  the  past  ten  years  was  2 ‘2  tons  per  acre. 


Sugar-cane  is  grown  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Northern  Rivers  districts 
Sugar-cane,  where  it  thrives.  Its  cultivation  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  valleys  of  the 
Richmond,  Clarence,  and  Tweed  Rivers.  From  a small  start  on  the  Hastings 
River  in  1822,  the  area  under  cane  has  gradually  and  steadily  increased.  It  reached  the  highest 
point,  32,927  acres,  in  1895.  After  that  date  great  developments  in  the  dairying  industry 
withdrew  land  from  sugar-planting,  and  the  area  under  cane  steadily  declined  for  five  years, 
until  in  1900  there  were  only  22,114  acres  under  cultivation.  Since  1900  the  area  has  remained 
practically  stationary  at  a little  over  20,000  acres.  The  area  of  cane  cut  during  1904  was  9,772 
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acres,  ivith  a total  yield  of  199.fi40  tons,  or  an  average  of  20'4  tons  per  acre.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  average  was  19'1  tons  per  acr<‘,  and  during  the  last  five  years  20di  tons  per  acre. 
Sugar  manufacturers  invariably  purchase  the  year’s  crop  of  cane  standing,  and  cut  it  at  their 
own  cost.  Itrom  plantations  in  full  bearing  the  average  weight  of  the  cane  varies  from  25  to 
32  tons,  while  the  price  paid  varies  from  8s.  to  13s.  per  ton.  Until  comparatively  recently 
the  field  work  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  New  South  Wales  was  performed  entirely  by  white 
labour,  and  even  in  1901,  when  the  Federal  legislation  in  connection  with  the  sugar  industry 
was  passed,  the  number  of  blacks  employed  was  not  large.  At  the  census  of  1901  there  were 
239  Hindoos  and  291  Pacific  Islanders  working  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  duty  on  imported 
sugar  is  £6  per  ton  ; while  the  excise  duty  is  fixed  at  £3  per  ton  ; but  a bounty  of  from  4s.  to 
5s.  ])er  ton  of  cane,  calculated  according  to  its  sugar  contents — equal  to  £2  per  ton  of  sugar — 
is  allowed  on  Australian  sugar  grown  by  white  labour,  the  bounty  being  paid  to  the  grower. 
The  employment  of  white  against  black  labom-  is  thus  protected  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton 
of  sugar,  equal  to  about  4s.  5d.  per  ton  of  cane.  The  cost  of  growing  sugar-cane  may  be  set 
down  at  from  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  5d.  jier  ton  of  cane  according  as  black  or  white  labour  is  employed. 
About  10  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  grown  is  cultivated  by  black  labour. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  and  more  especially  in 
Share-farming,  the  district  between  the  Lachlan  and  the  Murray,  the  owners  of  large 
estates  arc  (unning  to  realise  more  and  more  the  possibilities  which  exist 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  their  land,  by  bringing  under  cultivation 
areas  hitherto  given  over  to  the  raising  of  the  merino.  The  system  of  agriculture  which  is 
sometimes  adopted,  in  the  first  stage  of  development,  for  this  purpose  is  “ share-farming,” 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


and  to  take  a farm  “ on  the  shares  ” for  a year  or  two  will  probably  in  many  oases  prove  the 
most  jrrofitable  course  for  an  immigrant  possessed  of  good  agricultural  experience  but  small 
capital,  who  has  gained  some  acquaintance  with  local  conditions  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
wishes  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Australian  methods  of  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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add  to  the  capital  at  his  disposal,  with  a view  to  purchasing  a farm  for  himself.  To  the  immigrant 
accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops,  the  large  private  estates  situated  in  the  Riverina 
and  other  parts  of  the  wheat  belt  offer  opportunities  for  wheat-farming  on  shares.  The  terms 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  case  of  , ^ share-farming  for  wheat  are,  on 

the  whole,  uniform,  although,  of  course,  the  con-  fj.  ditions  vary  in  different  cases. 

The  landlord  provides  the  land  cleared,  fenced,  B ready  for  the  plough.  The 

tenant  is  required  to  j^rovide  all  the  implements  * and  horses  necessary  to  work 

the  land,  and  all  the  labour.  "The  tenant  must  » generally  make  provision  for  his 

own  dwelling, 


though  it  is  not 
infrequent  for 
the  landlord  to 
supply  the  iron 
roofing  mate- 
rial ; and  riglit 
of  ownership  is 
usually  allowed 
to  the  tenant 
in  all  buildings 
which  he  has 
himself  erec- 
ted. With  re- 
gard to  .sharing 
the  proceeds, 
the  almost  uni- 
versal rule  is 
for  the  grain  to 
be  divided 
equally  be- 
tween landlord 

and  tenant.  ( )n  certain  stations 
a bonus  is  allowed  as  a reward 
for  good  cultivation,  the  tenant 
receiving  half  the  crop  up  to  a 
certain  yield  per  acre,  and  all  in 
excess  of  this  amount  ; and  on 
some  estates  the  tenant  receives 
as  much  as  three-fifths  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  vield.  Each 


A COUPLE  OF  COMFORTABLE  HOMES. 


party  usually  finds  the  bags  needed  for  his  own  share  of  the  crop.  Often  the  landlord  supplies 
all  the  seed,  but  not  infrequently  the  tenant  is  required  to  provide  the  same  proportion  of 
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the  seed  as  he  receives  of  the  harvest.  For  a man  to  succeed,  or  indeed  even  to  make  a 
commencement  at  share-farming  for  wheat,  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  essential  that  he  should 
have  at  least  sufficient  capital  to  buy  horses  and  plant,  and  to  provide  a dwelling.  In 
isolated  instances  landowners  are  prepared  to  assist  their  tenants  by  finding  implements  and 
horses  for  picked  men  who  have  first  worked  with  them  as  labourers  to  prove  their  capacity  ; 
but  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional. 

For  dairy-farming  on  shares,  however,  nothing  is  needed  but  thorough  practical  experience 
in  the  management  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  general  work  of  a dairy.  Large  estates  have  been 
thrown  open  in  the  coastal  districts  and  elsewhere,  notably  at  Bolaro  in  the  Monaro  district, 
and  on  the  northern  rivers.  On  these  estates  the  landlord  usually  provides  land,  milch  cows, 
dwelling,  cow-bails,  piggeries,  &c.,  and  the  tenant  finds  all  the  labour  for  milking,  rearing  calves 
and  pigs,  and  cultivating  sufficient  land  to  provide  feed  for  the  winter.  The  butter  is  almost 
invariably  made  at  one  of  the  many  butter  factories  which  exist  in  every  dairying  district,  and 
the  milk  or  cream  is  carted  l>y  the  tenant  to  the  factory.  As  a general  rule  the  tenant  receives 
from  6s.  to  10s.  in  the  .£  on  the  j^ioceeds  of  all  butter  and  all  pigs  sold,  and  also  an  allowance 
for  each  calf  reared. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a success  of  .share-farming  must,  of  course,  be  possessed  of 
a sound  practical  agricultural  training,  and  no  landowner  would  dream  of  placing  valuable 
dairy  cattle  in  the  hands  of  a tenant  unless  he  were  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  tenant’s  capacity. 
But  given  the  requisite  experience,  industry,  and  thrift  (and,  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  mixed 
farming,  sufficient  capital  at  the  outset  to  provide  horses  and  plant),  the  share-farmer  has  every 
prospect  of  making  a comfortable  living,  and  of  earning  enough  to  establish  himself  upon  a 
farm  of  his  own  within  a reasonable  time. 


AT  WORK  AMONG  THE  VINES. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

This  work  does  not  aim  in  any  shape  or  form  at  filling  the  mnctions  of  an  agricultural 
text-book  ; nor  does  it  propose  to  instruct  technically  either  the  man  at  present  on  the  land 
or  the  newcomer  who  may  arrive  here  from  distant  countries  to  till  our  soil.  Still,  as  the 
Australian  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of  lands  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  has 


lANDRA  WHEAT-FIELD. 


been  thought  wise  to  incorporate  in  this  chapter  a few  observations  by  Mr.  McKeown,  Manager 
of  the  Wagga  Experimental  Farm,  upon  the  cidture  of  wheat,  the  most  prominent  of  the  crops. 
Ml'.  McKeown’s  remarks,  which  apply  specially  to  tlie  Riverina,  where  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  State’s  wheat  is  grown,  aie  as  follows  : — ■ 

Tlie  culture  of  wheat  can  be  profitably  carried  out  on  an  immense  area 
Wheat-growing,  of  land  in  the  Riverina  district,  in  most  parts  tlie  contour  of  the  land 
and  the  texture  of  tlie  soil  are  such  as  to  lender  its  production  possible  at 
a low  cost  in  comparison  with  many  other  districts.  The  effects  of  f he  dry  seasons  which 
periodically  occur  may  to  a considerable  extent  be  mitigated  by  a thorougb  pre])aration  of  the 
land — by  the  use  of  fertilisers,  and  by  growers  confining  their  ojierations  to  such  moderate 
areas  as  will  ai.lmit  of  seasonable  sowing  and  harvesting,  ft  is,  however,  undesirable  to 
engage  in  the  growth  of  wheat  on  a commercial  scale  in  any  district  in  which  the  rainfall  is 
liable  to  be  less  than  13  inches.  An  imjiortant  factor  in  successful  wheat-culture  is  the  system 
of  fallowing  land,  which  admits  of  the  reception  of  all  the  moisture  which  falls  after  the  land 
is  broken,  and  the  retention  of  a larger  proportion  of  it  than  is  possible  in  unbroken  lamb 
The  system  next  in  order  of  merit  is  early  ploughing  of  stubble  land  by  means  of  ploughs  of 
improved  construction.  Both  of  these  systems  admit  of  the  early  sowing  of  the  seed,  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results,  as  early  sown  seed  stools  or  tillers  much  more  extensively 
than  that  which  may  be  classed  as  late  sown.  A fruitful  cause  of  depreciated  profit  on 
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wheat-culture  has  been  the  attempts  of  many  growers  to  cultivate  too  large  an  area.  The 
results  have  been — imperfectly  prepared  land,  delayed  sowing,  and  even  when  under  the  most 
favourable  natural  conditions  fair  crops  have  been  raised,  the  inability  of  the  grower  to 
harvest  his  crop  because  of  the  excessive  extent  of  his  land. 

During  the  six  years  from  J899  to  1904  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  the  Wagga  Experi- 
mental Farm  was  17 ‘66  inches,  while  that  of  the  growing  period  of  the  crops  from  1st  May  to 
15th  November  was  11*4  inches.  The  highest  average  yield  of  any  variety  of  wheat  sown 
during  that  period  was  obtained  from  Fanner’s  Friend,  which  returned  21  bushels  12  lb.  per 
acre,  with  Hudson’s  Early  Purple  Straw  next  with  20  bushels  4 lb.  ; several  other  varieties 
following  in  close  ordei'.  Seveial  new  varieties  cultivated  during  the  last  three  years  have 
given  good  results — Federation  being  first  with  a little  over  22  bushels  per  acre.  The  land 
was  treated  with  fei  tilisers  at  a moderate  cost,  and  the  results  have  been  very  ju'ofitable. 

Experience  in  a variety  of  seasons  has  furnished  ample  proof  that  it  will 
Preparation,  pay  wheat-growers  to  thoroughly  prepare  the  land  for  sowing,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  all  soils  of  fair  depth  should  be  ploughed  to  a depth  of 
6 inches  where  practicable.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  undei'  all  conditions  experienced 
here,  as  much  of  the  Riverina  soil  sets  very  hard  in  dry  weather,  and  is  then  difficult  to  handle. 

The  use  of  rotary  disc  ploughs  has  largely  improved  these  conditions,  as  with  them  it 
is  possible  to  start  ploughing  much  earlier  after  the  removal  of  a crop,  or  when  weather  conditions 
are  unfavourable.  In  all  seasons  we  have  been  able  to  commence  woik  in  January,  and  in  a 
large  proportion  of  our  land  it  has  been  possible  to  perform  excellent  work  in  deeply  ploughing 
and  pulverising  the  soil.  In  addition  to  their  being  excellent  dry-weather  implements,  their 
work  is  very  economical,  as  we  liave  ploughed  up  to  5 acres  in  eight  hours  with  one  plough 
drawn  by  hve  horses.  The  cost  of  discs  is  moderate,  an  expenditure  of  £3  lOs.  per  year  covering 
the  wear  and  tear  under  this  heading  for,  say,  500  acres.  The  cost  of  repairs  is  light,  one  of  our 
ploughs  having  recently  required  some  new  parts  for  the  first  time  after  nearly  six  years’  use. 

The  pulverisation  of  the  soil  to  as  great  a depth  as  possible  is  of  very  great  importance  ; 

therefore  the  value  of  these  implements  cannot 
be  overrated.  The  systenr  of  shallow  ploughirrg 
is  to  be  condernrred  ; and  if  farmers  would  pre- 
pare areas  side  by  side  ploughed  deep  and  shal- 
low respectively,  they  would  sooir  become  corr- 
virrced  that  for  the  extra  cost  of  breaking  their 
land  6 itrches  instead  of  3 irrches  deep,  the 
increased  crops  would  arrrply  repay  them. 

It  is  sorrretimes  urged  that,  as  wheat  is  a 
surface-feeding  plarrt,  shallow  ploughirrg  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  A forest  tree  may  exist  in 
the  soil  contained  in  a 6-inch  pot,  but  it  cannot 
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attain  its  full  development ; and  wheat  compelled  to  find  nourishment  in  the  upper  3 inches 
of  the  soil  naturally  cannot  find  as  much  food  and  moisture  in  that  space  as  in  6 or  7 inches 
of  free  soil.  Besides  this,  it  is  often  found  that  when  the  first  6 inches  of  the  soil  is  broken, 
that  next  below  is  sufficiently  free  to  admit  readily  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment at  a greater  depth. 


In  soil  which  is  liable  to  crust  on  the  surface,  it  is  desirable,  where  rolling 
Rolling  is  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  work  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  not  to  roll 
and  Harrowing,  afterwards  till  the  crop  is  fairly  well  grown,  and  then  to  follow  with  light 
harrows  drawn  across  the  drill  furrows.  8oils  vary  so  greatly  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  on  work  of  this  kind,  as  much  can  be  learnt  by 
observation 
on  the  part 
of  cultiva- 
tors, many  of 
whom  have 
a variety  of 
soils  under 
their  care  in 
which  uni- 
form treat- 
ment would 

be  undesir- 
aide.  Under 

our  conditions  we  have  usually  found  it  best  to  leave  the  land  with  the  sliglit  furrows  formed 
by  the  drills,  as  an  even  surface  is  very  liable  to  crust  and  cause  the  rainfall  to  run  off. 


The  harrowing  of  growing  crops  may  be  carried  out  until  the  crops  are  about  G inches 
high,  provided  the  soil  is  firm  enough  to  keep  the  harrows  from  jienetrating  deeply,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  before  the  plants  are  well  rooted. 


The  importance  of  seed  selection  is  again  impressed  upon  those  who  are 

Seed  about  to  sow  ; therefore,  where  individual  farmei's  cannot  afford  a grader  of 

Selection.  the  best  kind,  it  is  suggested  that  such  implements  be  obtained  and  worked 
by  groups  of  grain-growers  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Good  implements,  however,  are  obtainable  at  moderate  piices  ; and  as  considerably 
increased  yields  may  be  obtained  by  using  only  the  best  grade  of  .seed,  the  co.st  of  a machine 
would  soon  be  recouped. 

Some  years  ago  tests  of  varying  grades  of  seed  sown  by  hand  were  carried  out  on  a small 
scale  on  this  farm,  and  the  results  were  always  in  favoui'  of  the  best  qualities.  Last  season 
these  tests  were  commenced  on  a larger  scale  as  field  crops,  when  No.  1 grade  seed  yielded 
2i  bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  second  and  third  grades  sown  together. 
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The  advantage  of  drilling  over  broadcasting  seed  has  been  frequently 
Mfthod  of  advocated  and  demonstrated,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  statement 
Sowing.  of  returns.  The  increased  yield,  together  with  the  saving  in  cost  of  seed, 
will  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  a drill  on  the  first  150  acres.  The  yields 
from  varying  quantities  of  seed  are  also  shown,  and  they  amply  demonstrate  the  desirability 
of  sowing  only  moderate  quantities  of  seed,  as  although  sowings  of  60  lb.  per  acre  show  a larger 
total  return,  the  average  gain  from  the  extra  20  lb.  of  seed  is  only  at  the  rate  of  4 lb.  per  acre. 

For  genera!  field  work  we  set  our  drills  to  sow  half  a bushel ; and  as  grain  varies  in  size 
according  to  variety,  our  average  sowing  will  work  out  at  about  33  lb.  per  acre.  Half  a bushel 
per  acre  under  our  conditions  we  regard  as  the  minimum  quantity  to  be  sown. 


CROP  AT  BOURKE  IRRIGATED  WITH  ARTESIAN  WATER. 

,\s  a preventive  of  smut,  and  bunt,  we  treat,  the  seed  with  a 2 per  cent. 

Treatment  for  (I  lb.  to  5 gallons)  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  immersing  the  seed  for  not 
Smut.  nioie  than  five  minutes.  Should  the  seed,  however,  not  be  well  filled,  the 

dipping  should  according!)'  be,  of  less  duration.  Some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  bunt  than  others,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  bluestone  to  3 per  cent.  (1  lb.  to  31  gallons).  Ten  gallons  of  solution  should 
treat  about  10  bushels  of  seed. 
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The  best  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May  ; 

Sowing  Time,  but,  when  circumstances  require  it,  a week  in  June  may  not  be  too  late. 

A good  deal  of  sowing  is  carried  out  in  Riverina  before  April ; but  in  our 
portion  of  the  district  crops  sown  so  early,  no  matter  what  the  vaiiety  of  wheat,  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  too  much  straw  in  good  seasons. 

Should  insufficient  rain  fall  in  March  or  April,  there  is  considerable  risk  of  loss  of  seed, 
or  at  the  least  of  a severe  check  to  seed  which  may  have  obtained  a start. 

These  risks,  however,  are  greatly  de- 
creased by  fallowing  the  land  from  winter  or 
spring  in  the  preceding  year,  as  land  so  pre- 
pared is  in  a better  condition  to  receive  and 
retain  such  moisture  as  may  fall  between  the 
ploughing  and  sowing  seasons.  As  it  is  seldom 
that  late  sown  seed  returns  anything  like  the 
crops  harvested  from  seasonably  sown  areas, 
it  will  pay  better  to  fallow  such  land  as  can- 
not be  sown  by  the  first  week  in  June. 

It  has  been  further  noted  that  a curtailment  of  the  areas  sown  should  place  many  growers 
in  a position  to  cany  out  their  harvesting  more  seasonably,  thus  benefiting  themselves  individ- 
ually, in  addition  to  increasing  our  district  average,  as  much  grain  is  lost  by  tlelayed  harvesting. 

The  raising  of  wheaten  hay  for  home  consumption  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Wheat  for  for  fodder  reserves  against  drought  seasons,  or  for  sale  in  tlie  city  markets. 

Hay.  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  is  usually  given  to  it.  Under  our  con- 
ditions a crop  of  wheaten  hay  may  be  counted  on  with  much  more  certainty 

than  is  the  case  with  oats,  which  requires  much  more  moisture  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It 

is,  however,  possible  to  secure  payable  crops  of  oaten  hay  when  goofl  varieties  are  sown  early 
in  the  autumn. 

The  figures  at  foot  show  the  crops  of  wheaten  hay  harvested  at  the  E.xperiniental  Farm 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  method  of  preparing  the  land  has  been  the  same  as  that  applied 
to  land  used  for  the  production  of  grain. 

The  most  successful  fertiliser  has  been  superphosjjhate  containing  a peicentage  of  nitrogen 
and  potash,  the  quantity  used  being  70  lb.,  costing  4s.  (kb,  per  acre.  In  all  cases  the  seed 
and  manure  have  been  sown  with  the  drill,  the  quantity  of  seed  used  being  45  lb.  per  acre, 
first  quality  grain.  March  and  April  will  be  found  the  best  months  for  sowing. 

White  straw  wheats  ate  far  preferable  to  the  purple  straw  varieties  for  haymaking,  as 

the  weight  is  much  greater,  the  straw  has  far  less  “ dead  Hag,”  and  the  hay  is  better  liked  by 

stock  of  all  kinds.  In  selecting  varieties  care  should  be  taken  to  choose  those  which  carry  a 
green  colour  to  the  lowest  possible  point  on  the  straw.  The  varieties  whicJi  have  proved  the 
best  with  us  are  Zealand  or  Berthoud,  White  Essex,  Australian  Talavera,  and  White  Lammas, 
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in  the  order  named.  The  Itest  stage  of  growth  for  cutting  wheat  for  hay,  to  secure  weight, 
colour,  and  (juality,  is  just  when  it  is  flowering.  If  properly  saved  at  this  stage  and  cut  into 
chaff  not  less  than  half-an-inch,  it  will  command  the  best  prices  iu  the  Sydney  market,  as  the 
best  quality  Riverina  chaff  is  much  sought  after. 

The  portion  of  1903  crop  sold  in  Sydney  in  September  realised  up  to  £1  per  ton, 
averaging  £3  17s.  lOd.  for  about  80  tons.  The  yields  recorded  will  show  that  hay-giowing  is  a 
profitable  branch  of  wheat-larining  it  c.ariied  out  with  due  attention  to  all  details. 


Yields  op  Hay. 

Year. 

Area  sown. 

Crop  harve,sted 

1900  

154  acres. 

523  tons. 

1901  

...  17G  „ 

417  „ 

1902*  

...  200  „ 

3(1  „ 

19031  

...  205  „ 

G09  „ 

1 904  

...  200  „ 

227 

-j-j  1 ,, 

A year  of  drought. 

t In  addition  to  about  100  tons  silage. 

Average  yield  jier  acre  for  five 

years,  1 ton  18  cwt.  3 qi 

s. 

Average  annual  rainfall  for  these  five  years,  18'01. 
Average  rainfall  for  twenty-five  years,  22  inches. 

Cost  of  cutting,  freight,  sacks. 

and  marketing,  £1  1.5s. 

per  ton. 

STACKING  HAY  AT  BOURKE— PERA  BORE. 
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PICTURESQUE  DAIRY  FARM  IN  THE  NORTH  COAST  DISTRICT. 


JOYCE  0R05.,  Limited, 

197,  Clarence=street, 

SYDNEY. 

4373.  — 

1313. 

Linen,  flax, 

Of  all  classes  of  and  Jute  Bags. 

FloiJr  Bags  and  Frozen  - - 
Peat  Wrappers  Specialities, 

WHEAT  SACKS  OF  All  Sizes. 

Large  Stocks  always  on  hand.  Special  Sizes  to  Order. 
All  Sizes  of  Cheese,  Butter,  Bacon,  Ham  Covers  and  Shapes, 
Stockinettes,  &c.,  on  hand,  and  supplied  on  Shortest  Notice. 

All  our  Bags  are  Attractively  Printed, 
and  we  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 


j 143-145,  CHARLOTTE-STREET,  BRISBANE. 
I BASINGHALL-STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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Agricultural  Education. 

Experimental  Farms — Assistance  given  to  Students  and  others  anxious  to  gain 

Agricultural  Experience. 

By  W.  S.  CAMPBELL,  F.L.S., 

DIRECTOR  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


N v^arious  parts  of  the  State  experimental  farms  have 
hecn  established  by  the  (lovernment  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  most  suitable  economic  plants  to 
grow  in  the  particular  districts  in  which  these  farms 
are  situated  ; and  also  to  demonstrate  how  best  to 
produce  crops  in  the  most  suitalde  and  economic 
manner  whenever  frequent  experiments  have  indicated 
the  kinds  likely  to  prove  profitable.  The  importance 
of  a good  method  of  rotation  cannot  be  too  strongly 
advocated,  and  the  determination  of  the  best  methods 
to  adojit  is  being  worked  out  on  the  several  farms,  and  experiments  are  being  carried  out 
with  cattle  and  sheep,  in  view  of  their  value  in  connection  with  rotations.  Important  trials 
in  the  crossing  of  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  being  made  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  best 
cross  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  the  production  of  lambs  for  home  and  export  markets. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  increase  and  jirospective  growth  of  the  Dairying  industry 
several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  of  the  best  procurable  strains  have  been  imported  from  Europe, 
with  a view  to  general  iraiirovement  in  dairy  stock.  A stud  farm  has  been  established  where 
cattle  are  bred  for  distribution  by  sale,  or  by  the  leasing  out  of  bulls  at  reasonable  charges,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  by  the  Agricultural  Department  has  already  had  a marked 
effect  on  some  of  the  dairy  herds. 

An  Agricultural  College  at  Richmond,  named  the  Hawkesbury  Agricul- 
The  tural  College,  was  established  some  years  ago  for  the  instruction  of  young 

Hawkesbury.  men  in  practical  and  scientific  Agriculture.  So  greatly  has  the  demand  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  increased  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  buildings  whereby  two  hundred  students  will,  within  the  next  few  months,  be 
accommodated.  At  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  are  provided  for.  The 
Hawkesbury  College  is  distant  from  the  town  of  Richmond  one  mile  only.  This  town  is  38  miles 
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HAWKESBURY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

from  Sydney,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  train  from  Redfern  Railway  Station.  The  farm  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  comprises  an  area  of  3,500  acres  of  land,  1,000  acres  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  this  have  recently  been 
acquired  by  lease  on  the  bank  of  the  Hawkesbury  River.  This  land  on  the  river  is  extremely 
fertile,  capable  of  being  irrigated,  and,  consequently,  of  much  value  in  the  education  of  the 
students. 

The  farm  equipment  is  ample,  and  of  the  most  modern  type,  and  students  have  every 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  proficient  in  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. The  dairy  is  well  stocked  with  suitable  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  pigs.  The  orchard 
gives  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  orchard  work,  the 
drying  and  canning  of  fruits,  the  making  of  preserves,  of  tree  planting,  pruning,  grafting, 
Imdding,  as  well  as  the  ajiplication  of  farmyard  manure,  artificial  manures,  and  of  green 
manuring.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  various  branches  of  gardening.  Full  instruction  is 
afforded  in  poultry-rearing,  and  also  in  bee-keeping. 

Instruction  is  given  in  carpentry,  building,  in  blacksmithing,  and  also  in  engine-driving, 
and  in  the  use  of  electricity.  In  the  class  rooms  instruction  in  chemistry,  botany,  bac- 
teriology and  their  practical  application,  veterinary  science,  wool-sorting,  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  book-keeping,  &c.,  &c.,  is  given.  The  course  extends  over  two  years,  or  four 
sessions,  and  each  candidate  must  be  over  the  age  of  16  years, 
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PJach  resident  student  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  following  articles  ; — Two 
suits  working  clothes,  one  suit  for  Sunday  wear,  two  pairs  suitable  boots  and  one  pair  slippers, 
hair  brush  and  comb,  one  clothes-brush,  four  sheets,  three  pillow-slips,  six  strong  bath  towels, 
two  large  aprons  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  set  of  mosquito  nets.  All  wearing  apparel,  bed 
linen,  &c.,  must  be  distinctly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  student,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
taken  to  the  laundry. 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  : — The  first  session  commences  23rd 
January,  and  ends  22nd  June,  and  the  second  on  23rd  July,  ending  22nd  Uecember. 
Students  are  admitted,  for  practical  work  only,  at  the  Wagga  Wagga  Experimental  Farm, 
Bathurst  Experimental  Farm,  Wollongbar  Experimental  Farm,  and  at  the  Stud  Farm,  Berry. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Wagga  Farm  are  to  make  experiments  with  wheats, 
Wagga  Wagga.  and  other  cereals,  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  the  keeping  of  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle,  and  to  carry  out  exact  scientific  experiments,  with 
manures,  the  breeding  or  making  of  wheats,  &c.,  and  much  valuable  work  has  been  done. 
Another  important  work  carried  out  here  is  the  demonstrating  of  the  most  economic  and 
effective  systems  of  harvesting  crops. 

The  exjieriments  with  fruit-trees  and  grape-vines  have  been  considerable.  Hundreds 
of  various  kinds  of  fruits  have  been  tested  as  to  their  suitability  for  soil  and  climate.  These 
experiments  have  proved  the  value  of  grapes  and  prunes  for  drying  purposes,  and  several 
varieties  are  now  grown  here  to  demonstrate  their  value  from  a commercial  point  of  view. 
The  experiments  made  with  the  production  of  a cross-bred  sheep  for  the  use  of  farmers  have 
proved  highly  successful  and  profitable.  A herd  of  dairy  cattle,  and  a considerable  number 
of  pigs,  pure  strains  of  poultry  and  turkeys  are  kept,  and  also  a Suffolk  punch  stallion  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

Within  a short  distance  of  the  city  of  Bathurst  is  situated  the  Experimental 
Bathurst.  Farm,  which  contains  about  700  acres  of  land.  Here  numerous  important 
experiments  are  cariied  on  with 
cereals,  fodders,  fruit-trees,  sheep,  and  cattle ; rotations  i 
of  crops,  and  so  on.  This  farm  has  excited  considerable 
attention  in  consequence  of  the  demonstrations  given 
of  the  great  increase  of  its  crops  over  all  other  crops 
grown  in  the  district,  and  also  the  magnificent  fruit 
produced  in  the  orchard,  which  comprises  an  area  of  40 
acres.  In  connection  with  this  farm,  but  distant  about 
2 miles,  there  is  an  area  of  land  of  about  20  acres  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Macquarie  River.  This  is  used 
for  irrigation  purposes  with  a view  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  similar  alluvial  land  when  irrigated.  Students 
for  practical  work  only  are  trained  at  this  farm. 
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The  Wolloiigbar  Kx[)eriineiital  P'arm  i.s  situated  in  the  Richraoiifl  River 
Wollongbar.  district,  on  the  road  from  Idsmore  to  Ballina,  Avithiii  one  of  the  finest  dairy- 
ing districts  in  Australasia.  Here  experiments  are  carried  out  in  the  culti- 
vation of  textiles,  sisal  hemj),  ramie  fibre,  wattles,  grasses,  and  other  fodders,  sugar-cane,  tropical 
fruits,  and  various  other  economic  plants.  A number  of  fine  dairy  cattle  of  several  breeds 
are  kept  here,  also  a small  flock  of  Romney  Marsh  sheep,  which  thrive  well,  and  several 
breeds  of  pigs.  Students  are  admitted  here  for  practical  work  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
tlairying  industry.  This  farm  comprises  an  area  of  273  acres. 

About  3 miles  to  the  west  of  Glen  Imies  an  exjiej'iniental  farm,  comprising 
Glen  Innes.  an  area  of  1,000  acres,  has  recently  been  established,  which  will  form  an 
imjroitant  centre,  of  agricultural  education  in  the  near  future  for  the  New 
England  district,  for  a great  deal  of  valuable  information  will  be  gained  from  experiments 
carried  out  here.  So  fav  the  wf)ik  has  been  satisfactory,  and  promising  good  results. 
Important  experiments  are  being  carried  out  with  cereals  of  many  kinds,  grasses  and  fodder 
plants,  and  the  crossing  of  several  kinds  of  sheep,  with  a view  to  determining  the  best  cross 
for  a farmer’s  shee]>,  and  the  production  of  lambs  for  the  market.  At  jiresent  there  is  no 
accommodation  for  students. 

.About  7 miles  north  of  Grafton,  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  a magnificent 
Grafton.  area  of  land  has  been  set  apart  for  an  experimental  farm.  This  comprises 
land  varying  from  the  jioorest  description  to  that  of  the  richest  alluvial  in 
the  district.  Uj>  to  the.  ])resent  but  little  work  has  been  carried  out.  There  is  a fine  herd  of 
flairy  cattle  ke})t  here  for  the  im- 
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being  an  important  industry  in  the  dis- 

trict. Tests  of  potatoes,  fodders,  grasses,  and  many  economic  jrlants  will  be  made.  A small 
tlock  of  Romney  Marsh  sheep  is  kept  here,  and  notwithstanding  the  moist  climate  and  heavy 
rainfall,  these  sheep  succeed  well,  and  many  incjuiries  resjrecting  them  have  already  been 
made  by  farmers  in  the  district  who  are  likely  to  follow  the  example  given. 

The  Departmental  stud  farm  for  dairy  cattle  has  been  established  about 
Berry.  one  mile  to  the  south  of  Berry,  near  the  Shoalhaven  River,  on  the  South  Coast. 

Here  are  kejrt  sevei'al  of  the  best  breeds  of  imported  dairy  cattle  and  their 
progeny.  Breeding  is  carried  on,  and  any  young  bulls  which  can  be  spared  are  sold.  Other 
bulls  are  leased  to  farmers  under  certain  conditions  for  six  months.  The  demand  for  these 
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bulls  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  requirements.  Students  are  taken  at  Berry  for  a 
course  of  dairy  instruction  in  cheese-making,  butter-making,  the  breeding  of  dairy  stock,  &c., 
at  the  nominal  fee  of  £2  2s.  for  a full  course  of  twelve  months,  but  they  must  find  their  own 
board  and  residence. 

Near  the  town  of  Cowra  an  experimental  farm  has  been  established 
Breeding  recently,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments  in  the  breeding 
Wheat.  of  wheats  for  Australian  conditions,  raising  the  purest  seed  which  it  is 
possible  to  grow,  experiments  with  other  cereals,  the  use  of  manures, 
experiments  in  various  methods  of  ploughing,  seed-sowing,  &c.  This  farm  is  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  Coolabah  Experimental  Farm,  which  is  situated  in  the  arid  western  country, 


A GOOD  RESULT  FROM  THE  DISC  PLOUGH. 


about  80  miles  east  of  Bourke,  and  18  miles  north  of  the  Western  railway  line.  Here  valuable 
trials  are  being  made  with  wheats  likely  to  prove  suitable  and  profitable  in  dry  districts. 

Near  Bourke  a small  experimental  farm  has  been  established  at  the  Pera 
Artesian-water  Artesian  bore,  where  experiments  in  irrigation  are  made  \vith  the  bore 
Irrigation.  water.  The  chief  work  carried  out  is  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  which 
thrives  exceedingly  well  and  produces  excellent  fruit,  bringing  very 
high  prices  locally  and  in  other  markets.  At  Moree,  experiments  in  irrigating  are  carried 
on  at  a small  experimental  farm  with  artesian  bore  water.  These  experiments  are  valuable, 
and  much  interest  is  taken  in  them,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  bore  water  is 
suitable  for  many  kinds  of  crops,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  notwithstanding  fears  that  the  water 
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contained  too  much  alkali  for  the  growth  of  vegetation  if  used  for  any  length  of  time.  This 
water  has  been  used  at  Moree  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  no  deleterious  effect  whatever 
is  apparent  on  the  crops  now  raised.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  water  at  the 
Pera  farm. 

At  Howlong  the  Viticultural  Station  was  established  to  propagate 
Howlong.  phylloxera-resisting  vine  stocks,  for  the  use  of  these  vines  in  districts  where 
the  phylloxera  has  completely  destroyed  many  vineyards.  Here  many 
useful  trials  and  experiments  are  being  carried  on  to  test  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  the 
resistant  vines  for  various  soils  and  localities,  and  also  the  suitability  of  these  vines  as  stocks 
for  table  as  well  as  wine  grapes.  Large  numbers  of  cuttings  and  roofings  are  distributed  annually, 
and  many  old  vineyards  are  likely  to  become  re-established  and  profitable. 

Except  where  otherwise  stated  the  fee  charged  for  the  admission  of  a 
Fees.  student  to  the  abovementioned  farms  is  £25  per  annum.  If,  after  the 
exj)iry  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  the  payment  of  this  fee,  an  enrolled 
student  fails  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  farm,  he  is  then  disqualified,  and  the  fee  paid  is 
forfeited  unless  he  is  able  to  satisfy  the  Minister  that  his  absence  was  due  to  some  sufficient 
cause.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Berry  Stud  Farm  each  student  must  deposit  the  sum  of  £1 
to  defray  any  damage  he  may  cause  to  farm  property,  &c.,  during  his  course. 
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Timber  Industry. 

Timber  Industry-  State  Control  of  Forestry— Building  Materials— Cost  of  Erecting 

Home,  Farm  Buddings,  and  Fencing. 

By  R.  DALRYiMPLE-HAY, 

CHIEF  FORESTER. 

0 intending  settlers  the  question  of  timber  supply  is  almost  as 
important  as  that  of  water.  The  man  about  to  settle  on 
the  land  will  naturally,  among  other  questions,  ask  for  in- 
formation on  tliis  point,  and,  as  far  as  the  State  as  a whole 
is  concerned,  he  can  be  most  readily  answered  by  quoting 
from  a recent  official  report  on  Forestry  (1902),  which  in 
regard  to  timber  resources  reads  as  follows  : — 

“ Although  not  well  distributed  the  State’s  timber  re- 
sources are  large,  particularly  in  the  coastal  or  eastern 
portion.  Of  ordinary  hardwoods  there  is  an  extensive  supply 
available,  and  a large  margin  for  export.  In  localities  not 
immediately  accessible  the  forests  of  this  timber  are  practi- 
cally virgin.  The  timber  resources  of  the  highland  zone,  although  not  varied,  are  large, 
there  being  sufficient  supply  to  meet  present  and  future  requirements. 

“ Inland  the  supply  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  territory  is  limited — in  parts  it  is  unequal 
to  the  demands  of  settlement ; in  this  part  of  the  State,  timbers  of  commercial  value  are, 
generally  speaking,  confined  to  the  timber  reservations.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  North  and  South  Coast  Districts,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northern  *and  Southern  Tablelands,  there  need  be  no  anxiety  about  ample  supplies  of  timber, 
but  on  the  western  slopes  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  so  favourable  to  forest  growth,  and, 
therefore,  the  supply  of  timber  is  Umited.  It 
would  not  do,  however,  to  infer  that  timber  in 
the  west  is  not  obtainable,  but  it  would  be  as 
well  for  the  intending  settler  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  that  part  of  the  State  it  is  less  plentiful 
than  elsewhere,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  is  re- 
latively higher  than  on  the  coast  or  tableland. 
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The  timber  industry  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  some  proportions,  and 
An  Industry  the  demand  for  sawn  timber  is  supphed  by  the  working  of  32d  saw  mills 

of  some  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Quite  60  per  cent,  of  these  are  located  in 

Proportions,  the  coastal  districts,  but  the  distribution  of  the  remainder  is  sufficiently  wide 

to  assure  the  possibihty  of  obtaining  sawn  timber  for  building  purposes 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  settlement. 

The  following  is  a brief  description  of  the  principal  timbers  to  be  obtained 
Location  of  in  each  of  the  five  climatic  districts.  The  North  Coast  stretches  from  the 

Timbers.  Hawkesbury  River  north  to  the  Queensland  border,  and  inland  to  the  margin 

of  the  tableland.  Throughout  this  tract,  which  is  the  best  timbered  in  the 
State,  a great  variety  of  hardwood  timbers,  suitable  for  building  and  constructive  purposes, 
is  obtainable,  and  in  the  brushes,  which  principally  occur  on  the  higher  lands  north  of  the  Manning 
River,  brush  or  softwoods  are  abundant.  The  hardwoods  comprise  ironbark,  tallow-wood, 
blackbutt,  Sydney  blue  gum,  spotted  gum,  grey  gum,  red  and  white  mahogany,  turpentine, 
and  brush  box.  The  principal  soft  or  brush  woods  are  red  cedar,  rosewood,  black  and  red  bean, 
onion  wood,  white  beech,  silky  oak,  coachwood,  tulipwood.  Colonial  pine,  and  native  teak. 

In  the  South  Coast,  extending  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Line  south  to  the  Vic- 
torian border,  and  inland  to  the  Main  Diffiding  Range,  are  principally  hardwoods,  comprising 
ironbark,  blackbutt,  spotted  gum,  stringybark,  grey  box,  forest  red  gum,  Sydney  blue  gum, 
woollybutt,  bloodwood,  and  turpentine. 

The  Northern  Tableland,  embracing  the  highlands  north  from  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Line  to  the  Queensland  border,  contains  principally  hardwoods  comprising  stringybark, 
blackbutt,  ironbark,  yellow  box,  grey  box,  and  forest  red  gum. 

The  Southern  Tableland,  the  highlands  south  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Line  to 
the  Victorian  border,  is  timbered  chiefly  with  hardwoods,  comprising  stringybarks,  mountain 
ash,  messmate,  white  and  yellow  box,  and  mountain  gum. 

The  Western  Slopes  extend  from  the  western  margin  of  the  tableland  to  within  100  miles 
of  the  Darling  River.  The  principal  timber  of  this  tract  is  cypress  pine;  but  other  timbers  such 
as  ironbark,  grey  box,  yellow  box,  and  Murray  red  gum  occur  in  different  parts.  Cypress  pine 
is  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Slopes,  but  is  by  no  means  plentiful,  a large  extent 
of  this  tract  being  treeless  country.  Box  usually 
grows  with  cypress  pine,  and  frequently  ironbark  is 
found  also.  Ironbark  occurs  principally  to  the  north 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Line,  and  Murray  red 
gum  is  confined  to  the  river  systems,  its  principal 
locahty  being  between  the  Murray  and  Murrnm- 
bidgee. 
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Forestry  in  New  South  Wales  is  under  State  control,  and  of  the  total 
The  Forests,  estimated  area  of  20,000,000  acres  of  timbered  land,  7,500,000  acres  have 
been  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  conservation  of  the  timber  supply.  The 
forest  laws  are  embodied  in  a code  of  regulations,  under  which  all  workers  in  Crown  forests 

are  required  to  register  or  hcense  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  license  fee,  a royalty  at  the 
rate  of  7d.  per  100  superficial  feet  on  ironbark, 
5d.  on  other  hardwoods,  6d.  on  brush  or  soft- 
woods, 9d.  on  cypress  pine,  and  Is.  6d.  on  red 
cedar  and  Murray  red  gum  is  charged  on  the 
quantity  of  timber  obtained  under  the  license. 
In  addition  to  other  matters,  the  regulations 
provide  the  minimum  girths  at  which  trees  may 
be  felled.  The  forest  laws  do  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  lands  taken  up  for  settlement  purposes, 
and  under  both  freehold  and  leasehold  tenures 
the  settler  is  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  whatever  timber  is  on  the  land  allotted  to  him.  One  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Australian  forests  is  rapidity  of  growth  and  abundant  natural 
reproduction. 

The  hardwoods  of  New  South  Wales  have  achieved  a world-wide  reputa- 
Hardwoods  tion,  and  it  is  universally  admitted  that  for  street-paving  they  have  no 
have  no  superior.  A considerable  export  trade,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  great 

Superior.  expansion,  is  already  done  in  these  timbers,  although  comparatively  little 

has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  making  their  virtues  known  to  the  world. 
Railway  sleepers  of  the  highest  grade  are  also  cut  from  New  South  Wales  hardwoods,  while 
New  South  Wales  turpentine  piles  for  wharves  or  piers  have  been  found  to  be  in  such  sound 
condition  on  being  drawn  after  thirty  years  service  in  the  water,  that  they  have  been  used 
again  in  new  structures.  New  South  Wales  hardwoods  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of 
the  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  strength  and  durability  of 
their  wood.  Ironbark  girders  for  building  have  not  only  the  advantage  of  great  size  and 
strength,  but  they  are  in  addition  almost  fire-proof.  Their  use  in  a building  is  an  almost 
certain  assurance  that  no  matter  how  fierce  the  fire  which  rages  the  exterior  walls  will  remain 
standing,  instead  of  collapsing  as  they  invariably  do  w'hen  stayed  by  steel  girders,  which, 
when  hot,  crumple  under  the  application  of  water. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  in  her  hardwoods  that  New  South  Wales  is  entitled  to  notice 
on  account  of  her  timbers.  The  softwoods  in  the  brush  forests  of  the  coastal  region  rival  those 
of  any  other  j^art  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  least  known  of  these  trees  have  wood  grained 
and  marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  These  woods  are 
adapted  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet-making. 
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In  building  liomes  on  the  land,  the  class  of  material  used  is  largely  regulated 
The  Settler’s  by  situation.  In  well-timbered  covmtry  the  settler  usually  commences  by 
House.  erecting  what  is  called  a slab  hut,  the  framing  of  which  is  constructed  of 
sapling  timber,  the  sides  of  slabs  split  from  larger  trees,  and  the  roof  of 
bark.  This  is  necessarily  a rough  form  of  building,  it  is  seldom  floored,  and,  as  a rule, 
it  is  in  course  of  time  replaced  by  a more  pretentious  building  erected  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  original  building  is  converted  to  kitchen  or  other  uses.  Some  settlers  with 
ideas  of  greater  comfort  and  a little  capital  to  spare,  start  with  a better  class  of  building, 
constructed  of  sawn  timber  with  galvanized-iron  roofing,  and  lloore<l,  lined,  and  jiartitioned 
with  sawn  timber.  The  form  of  this  building  is  invariably  a cottage  on  wood  block  foundations, 
with  a verandah  in  front  and  a skillion  at  back.  Sometimes,  where  cost  is  a consideration, 
interior  lining  of  the  walls  is  omitted,  and  the  partitions  are  only  lined  on  one  side.  As  a preven- 
tive to  the  intrusion  of  white  ant,  the  wood  block  foundations  are  capped  with  zinc.  Apart 
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TYPE  OF  SETTLER’S  HOME. 

Constructed  of  Sawn  Tiinljer  with  Galvanized  Iron  Roof. 
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from  living  comfort  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
a building  of  this  description  is  the  catchment  it  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  rain  water,  which  is  stored 
in  iron  tanks. 

The  cost  of  erecting  homes, 

Cost  of  whether  of  the  slab  hut  description 
Building.  or  the  more  pretentious  cottage  of 
sawn  timber,  is  again  largely 
dependent  upon  situation.  If  a supply  of  timber  is 
available  on  the  land,  the  cost  of  homes,  farm  build- 
ings, and  outhouses  of  slabs  and  saphng  timber,  wdth 
bark  roofing,  is  merely  that  of  the  labour  involved, 
together  with  a nominal  cost  for  nails  and  fittings. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  better  class 
of  building,  a type  must  be  taken,  and  that  shown 
on  the  opposite  page  is  selected  as  being  one  of  the  character  usually  erected  by  settlers. 

The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the  erection  of  a building  of  this  type,  including 
labour,  would  cost  the  amoimts  shown  in  the  following  table,  but  if  the  settler  can  undertake 
to  build  his  own  home,  the  cost  of  labour,  about  15  per  cent.,  may  be  deducted. 

Appkoximate  Cost  of  erecting  Settler’s  Home  as  per  type,  built  of  sawn  timber  and  galvanized  iron, 

including  labour  and  three  SOO-gallon  water-tanks. 


r‘ 


ICEBERGS  ON  THE  SNOWY  RIVER,  MOUNT  KOSCIUSKO. 


Iron  at  an  average  cost  of  £23  per  ton. 

Timber  at  10s.  per 

Timber  at  12s.  per 

Timber  at  14s.  per 

Timber  at  16s.  per 

Districts. 

100  super. 

100  super. 

100  super. 

100  super. 

Without 

W'ith 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Linings. 

Linings. 

Linings. 

Linings. 

Linings. 

Linings. 

Linings. 

Linings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

North  Coast 

South  Coast 

-1 

J 

64 

80 

77 

97 

90 

113 

103 

129 

Northern  Tableland 
Southern  Tableland 
Western  Slones  

■J 

68 

81 

84 

100 

81 

98 

100 

T20 

95 

114 

117 

140 

109 

1.30 

134 

160 

The  approximate  cost  of  sawn  building  timber  in  the  various  districts  of  the  State  is 
as  under  : — 


North  Coast,  hardwood,  about 
South  Coast  „ ,, 

Northern  Tableland  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,,  cypress  pine  „ 

Southern  Tableland,  hardwood,  ,, 

Western  Slopes,  cypress  pine  „ 


10s.  per  100  feet  super. 
13s.  „ 

13s. 

16s. 

13s. 

los. 
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One  of  the  first  imiirovements  the  settler  finds  necessary,  and  if  the  land 
Fencing.  carries  timber  it  is  generally  undertaken  at  the  same  time  as  clearing  opera- 
tions, is  that  of  fencing.  The  type  of  fence  adopted  for  enclosing  a holding 
varies  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  agricultural  plots  post  and  wire  fencing 
is,  perhaps,  the  commonest  form,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  rabbits  and  other  vermin 
the  fence  is  wire-netted  about  3 feet  from  the  ground.  For  a cattle  fence,  such  as  would  be 
required  for  enclosing  a dairy  farm,  post  and  barbed  wire  is  frequently  used,  but  the  more 
substantial  post  and  two-rail  fence  is  preferred  if  suitable  timber  is  available.  A sheep  fence 
is  usually  post  and  six  wares.  The  posts  in  such  a fence  are  sometimes  spread  to  12  feet  apart, 
and  the  wares  are  sta2>led  midw^ay  on  spreaders  or  battens.  Amongst  other  types  of  fencing 
erected  by  settlers  for  different  purposes  are  posts,  top  rail,  and  four  to  six  wires  ; jiosts,  two 
rails,  and  twm  to  four  wares  ; cockatoo  fencing  ; and  chock  and  log  fencing.  In  all  fences  of  the 
post  and  rail  class  the  material  used,  if  split  from  matured  trees,  makes  a more  durable  and 
lasting  fence  than  one  erected  from  round  or  sajiling  timber. 


The  following  types  of  fencing  are  common  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  State,  and 
can  be  erected  for  a23})roximately  the  prices  quoted,  winch  include  both  labour  and  material  : — 


District. 


Type  of  Fence  common  to  tlie  District. 


Approximate  Cost 
per  mile. 


Nortli  Coast  

South  Coast  

Northern  and  Southern  Tahle- 
land.s  

Western  Slopes  


£ 

58 

,,  and  2 rails 

40 

,,  and  6 wires  

35 

\ 

,,  and  wires  (netted  rahhit-proof)  

65 

f 

,,  and  0 wires  

38 

\ 

,,  and  wires  (netted  rabbit-proof)  

70 

SHIPPING  RAILWAY  SLEEPERS. 
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Timber  Industry.] 


RAILWAY  SLEEPERS,  CUT  FROM  N.S.W.  HARDWOOD  FORESTS,  AWAITING  EXPORT. 


GOLDSBROUGH,  MORT,  & GO.,  Ltd, 


Woo/,  Grain,  & Produce  Brokers, 

^ 4-  Sydney. 

Our  Commission  Charge  for  selling  WOOL  is 
2^/o  only,  or  a saving  of  about  1/3  per  bale,  as  | 
compared  with  rate  imposed  by  many  other  Brokers. 

I H ighest  prices  guaranteed.  ^ ^ ^ 

All  proceeds  held  “In  Trust”  lor  Constituents. 
Prompt  returns.  Correspondence  invited. 

E.  J.  E.  MACKENZIE,  Manager. 
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Cost  of  Stocking  and  Working  a farm 

Australian  and  British  Methods  Compared. 


N the  subject  of  the  cost  of  stocking  and  working  a farm, 
contributions  are  made  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Peacock, 
C.  H.  Gorman,  and  G.  M.  McKeown,  Managers  of 
State  Experimental  Farms  at  Bathurst,  Wollongbar, 
and  Wagga,  respectively,  centres  widely  separated  in 
point  of  distance,  climate,  and  conditions. 


Mr.  Peacock  gives  the  following  estimate  : — The  cost  of  stocking  and  working  a farm 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  farm  is  of  an  area  of  3(X)  acres,  100  of  which  is  devoted 
to  arable  farming,  and  the  balance  to  grazing,  and  situated  in  a district  suitable  for  mixed 


farming. 

Live  stock  recjuired  : — 

3 draught  horses  (2  heavy  and  1 active),  @ £25  each 
12  dairy  cows,  @ £7  each 
100  ewes,  off  shears,  @ 10s.  each.  . 

2 Flock  rams,  @ £3  each  

2 breeding  sows  in  pig,  @ £3  each 

6 pairs  of  poultry,  @ 3s.  per  pair  

Machinery,  harness,  and  tools  recpiired  ; — 

1 double-furrow  plough  . . 

1 set  of  three  harrows 
1 two-horse  dray  . . 

1 spring  cart 
1 reaper  and  binder 
1 separator 
1 set  of  swingle  bars 
Harness — 

3 horse  collars,  @ 18s.  . . 

3 pairs  winkers,  @ 10s.  6d. 

3 sets  of  hames  and  straps,  @ 7s.  6d. . . 

3 plough  backs  and  chains,  @ 10s.  6d. 

1 dray  cart  saddle,  breeching,  and  belly  band  . . ^ 

1 set  of  leading  harness  (backhand,  hip  straps,  and  chains) 
1 set  of  cart  harness,  without  collar  or  winkers 
1 set  of  plough  reins 
1 saddle  and  bridle 


£ s.  d. 
75  0 0 
84  0 0 
50  0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
0 18  0 

11  10  0 
4 10  0 
16  0 0 
12  0 0 
40  0 0 
20  0 0 

1 7 6 

2 14  0 

1 11  6 
1 2 6 
1 11  6 
2 10  0 
1 7 6 

3 5 0 
0 2 0 
3 10  0 


Carried  forward 


..£344  19  6 
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Broucjlit  forward 
Tools— 

Grindstone  and  fittings 
Spade 

Gigging  fork 
Pick 

Long-handled  shovel 
Hoe  and  handle  . . 
iVIattock  and  handle 
Crowbar 

Axe  and  handle  . . 

Adze 

Hatchet 

Claw-hammer 

Brace 

Set  of  bits  for  brace 
Shifting  wrench  . . 
Handsaw  . . 

Scythe  and  handle 
Sickle 

Hayforks  (3) 


£ s.  d. 

344  19  6 

0 10  0 
0 4 6 
0 4 0 
0 3 6 
0 3 6 
0 2 0 
0 4 6 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 3 6 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 
0 5 0 
0 6 0 
0 1 6 
0 6 0 


Total  £349  1 0 

The  estimate  of  the  live  stock  required  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  crops  are  to 
be  grown  for  the  stock  to  supplement  the  natural  pastures  ; without  such  practice  the  land 
would  need  to  be  beyond  the  average,  or  the  number  of  stock  reduced.  The  class  of  stock 
carried  could  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  farmer. 

The  estimate  for  machinery  and  tools  is  for  those  which  are  practically  indispensable. 
A reaper  and  binder  may  advantageously  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  two  farmers,  as  one  machine 
can  very  well  deal  with  an  area  of  200  to  250  acres  of  cereals  during  one  season.  It  might 
also  be  possible  to  get  such  work  contracted  for,  thus  saving  the  expenditure  when  only  small 
areas  are  under  crops  necessitating  its  use. 

The  labour  necessary  upon  a farm  of  the  above  capacity  could  be  performed  by  the 
proprietor  and  a lad  employed  permanently,  with  a hired  man  for  about  eight  weeks  during  the 
harvest  or  busiest  portion  of  the  year.  The  wages  required  for  the  lad  woidd  be  from  5s.  to  10s. 

23er  week  and  his 
keep.  For  the 
hired  man  20s.  to 
30s.  per  week  and 
keep.  The  cost  of 
keep  upon  the 
farm  would  be 
from  6s.  to  7s. 
per  week. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  PLOT. 


Cost  of  Farming.] 
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Mr.  Gorman  of  the 
Cost  of  a Wollongbar  Experi- 

Dairy  Plant  and  mental  Farm,  deals 
Stock.  with  the  cost  of 

stocking  a dairy- 
farm  as  follows  : — The  following  par- 
ticulars will  cover  the  cost  of  stocking 
a dairy  farm  in  the  North  Coast  dairy- 
ing districts,  watered  by  the  Clarence, 

Richmond,  and  Tweed  Rivers.  Pre- 
suming that  suitable  land  has  been 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  dairying,  the 
most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  suitable  cattle,  and,  although  at  the  outset  it  might  be 
thought  that  cheap  cattle  are  quite  good  enough  to  make  a start  with,  intending  dairy  farmers 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  secure  something  likely  to  show  a return  in  progeny.  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  to  secure  a good  class  of  dairy  beast,  and  these  can  be  secured  after 
careful  inspection.  If  milk  and  butter  is  what  is  required,  the  cross-bred  cow  will  be  the  most 
profitable,  but  by  selecting  a pure  breed,  stud  breeding  can  be  combined  with  the  production 
of  butter.  This  course,  however,  is  recommended  to  those  who  have  had  a long  experience 
in  breeding  rather  than  beginners,  and  in  many  cases  one  is  sacrificed  to  the  other. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  dairy  cows  are  breeding  continuously,  and  much  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  progeny.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  dams  ? If  not,  something  is  wrong, 
and  a cause  must  be  looked  for.  Is  it  in  the  sire  in  use  ? I wish  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of 
having  a thoroughly  good  sire  at  the  head  of  the  herd.  In  dairying,  unless  a good  sire  is  in  use, 
the  herd  will  be  going  back  rather  than  forward ; therefore,  in  selecting  a sire  for  your  dairy 
herd,  get  the  very  best  available,  and  a pure  sire  at  that.  I consider  that  the  sire  is  the  most 
important  item  in  the  dairy  herd  ; and  if  a farmer  can  afford  to  give  good  prices  for  cows,  he 
must  be  able  to  afford  a good  price  for  a sire.  It  would  be  better  to  have  fewer  cows  and  a 
good  sire  than  to  obtain  a lot  of  cows  and  a poor  sire.  It  may  not  be  noticed  at  first,  but  when 
the  progeny  begin  to  come  in,  regrets  will  soon  be  expressed  at  the  look  of  them,  and  later  on 
at  the  result  of  them.  Therefore,  in  thinking  of  stocking  a dairy  farm,  first  of  all  select  a first 
class  bull  of  known  milking  strain.  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  the  particular  breed  to  go 
in  for,  because  each  of  the  dairy  breeds  have  their  own  virtue  for  their  own  district.  The 
following  breeds  do  well  in  the  North  Coast,  viz.: — Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  and  Milking 
Shorthorn.  The  latter  is  now  almost  considered  an  Australian  breed,  and  as  such  traces  its 
origin  to  the  South  Coast  of  the  State.  Breeds  such  as  the  Holstein  and  Red  Poll  are  suitable 
where  it  is  intended  to  go  for  raising  steers  as  well  as  dairying.  A dairy  bull  of  good  strain 
can  be  purchased  for  from  £15  to  £35,  and  it  will  pay  well  to  start  as  I have  suggested  with  a 
good  sire  for  the  herd.  Milking  cows  can  be  purchased  for  from  £6  10s.  to  £15  ; springing 
heifers,  from  £5  to  £10  ; backward  heifers,  from  £4  to  £6  ; young  calves  from  £2  to  £4. 
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In  conjunction  with  dairying,  jug  fattening  will  always  be  carried  on,  and  for  this  purpose 
cross-bred  brood  sows  are  most  profitable,  with  a pure-bred  hog  of  whatever  breed  is  desired. 
Good  brood  sows  can  be  obtained  for  from  25s.  to  £2,  and  pure  bred  hogs  from  £2  2s.  to  £7  7s. 

Draught  horses,  suitable  for  all  round  farm  work,  can  be  bought  for  from  £19  to  £30, 
light  horses  from  £9  to  £20. 

Those  desirous  of  going  in  for  a few  sheep  can  obtain  suitable  rams  (pure)  from  £2  2s.  to 
£7  7s.,  and  cross-bred  breeding  ewes  for  from  25s.  to  37s.  6d.  This  of  course  will  be  an  adjunct 
to  dairying. 

Farm  hands  are  usually  paid  from  10s.  to  30s.  jrer  week  and  found,  and  for  that  wage 
they  are  expected  to  do  any  work  on  the  farm.  Good  milkers  are  worth  20s.  per  week,  and  can 


LOADING  WOOL  AT  SHED. 


get  this,  but  they  must  be  exjrert  at  the  work.  By  day  labour,  6s.  per  day  is  given.  In  working 
dairy  farms,  many  owners  work  their  farms  with  families — that  is  to  say,  all  members  of  the 
family  are  called  upon  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  Wages  in  this  case  range  from  £8  to  £16 
per  month,  with  house  found,  and  the  right  to  supjrly  of  milk  and  vegetables.  This  is,  to  my 
mind,  a better  method  of  working  a farm  than  on  the  share  system,  as  there  is  less  risk  of  care- 
lessness. The  share  system  referred  to  is  a plan  of  giving  those  working  the  dairy  a percentage 
or  allowing  half  the  jrroceeds  monthly,  and  paying  an  agreed  amount,  up  to  10s.  per  head,  for 
all  the  calves  reared.  All  work  is  done  by  the  family,  such  as  milking,  feeding  calves,  separating, 
feeding  pigs,  ploughing,  sowing,  harvesting,  fencing,  building,  repairs,  and  any  work  of  the 
nature  of  farm  labour. 


Cost  of  Farming.] 
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To  stock  a dairy  farm  of  10(3  acres,  I should  estimate  the  detailed  cost  of  what  I consider 
necessary  to  make  a good  start,  exclusive  of  a bull,  as  follows  : — 


£ s.  d. 

30  cows,  @ £6  10s.  . . . . . . . . . . . . 195  0 0 

10  heifers,  springing,  £5  . . . . . . . . . . 50  0 0 

2 plough  horses,  @ £18  . . . . . . . . . . 36  0 0 

Harness  for  plough  horses  . . . . . . . . . . 6 10  0 

Pigs — two  sows,  @ £2  2s.  ; one  hog,  @ £3  3s . . . . . . 7 7 0 

Separator,  cans,  buckets,  &c.  . . . . . . . . . . 40  0 0 

Cart  and  harness  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 18  0 0 

Plough,  £4  10s.  ; harrow,  £3  ; cultivator,  £2  10s.  . . . . 10  0 0 

Sundry  tools,  &c.  . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 0 0 


£367  17  0 

Including  the  Itull,  the  cost  might  roughly  be  put  down  at  £400. 

200  acres  of  Mr.  McKeown  gives  the  figures  for  plant  and  stock  for  the  cultivation 


Wheat.  of  200  acres  of  cereals  as  follows  : — 

6 horses  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . £120  to  £150 

6 sets  of  harness  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 15 

1 large  dray  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 18 

1 set  harness  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

1 disc  plough  (or  4-furrow  mould-board,  £26)  . . . . 35 

1 set  harrows,  4-leaf  (heavy)  . . . . . . . . . . 10 

1 roller  (if  required)  . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

1 seed  drill  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 38 

1 reaper  and  binder  for  hay  or  grain  . . . . . . . . 38 

Small  tools  . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

*1  spring  cart  (large)  . . . . . . . . . . . . 18 

Harness  for  large  spring  cart  . . . . . . . . . . 4 


£309  to  £339 


Even  if  the  farmer  harvest  with  a stripper,  a reaper  and  binder  will  be  necessary  for 
haymaking.  The  plant,  in  the  event  of  a stripper  being  preferred,  would  be  increased  by  £54 

for  a stripper  and  £35  for  a winnower. 
In  some  districts  threshing  machines 
are  available  to  complete  by  contract 
the  work  of  the  reaper  and  binder,  at 
prices  ranging  from  12s.  to  25s.  per  100 
bushels.  Few,  however,  are  available 
in  this  (Wagga)  district,  where  most 
farmers  use  strippers.  Contractors  are 
also  available  for  this  work  as  well  as 
for  ploughing,  chaffcutting,  and  other 
operations,  thus  making  it  possible  to  reduce  the  outlay  when  starting  operations,  if  so  desired. 
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Not  absolutely  necessary  at  start. 


Cost  ol  Forming  ] 
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The  capacity  of  some  of  the  implements  is,  of  course,  greater  than  the  area  quoted. 
The  work  of  preparing  land  in  the  sowing  season  is  relieved^considerably  by  fallo\ving  land  in 
the  winter  or  early  spring  between  the  sowing  and  harvesting  seasons.  For  this  work,  however, 
a mouldboard  plough  is  necessary,  the  price  of  a double  furrow  implement  being  about  £16 
and  that  of  a four-furrow  about  £26.  In  this  case  a scarifier,  costing  about  £12,  is  desirable 
for  preparing  the  fallowed  land  in  the  autumn.  For  plougliing  dry  stubble  land  the  disc 
plough  is  the  best  implement,  and  it  may  also  be  used  finally  to  prepare  the^fallow.  Its  work 
is  more  economical  than  that  of  the  mouldboards. 


A SCENE  ON  THE  RICHMOND  RIVER. 


The  cost  of  procuring  livestock  wdll  naturally  vary  with  the  resources  and  requirements 
of  the  settler.  Horses,  which  are  included  in  the  working  plant,  are  at  present  high  in  price, 
the  quotations  not  being  the  highest  ruling  rates. 

Ewes  of  a good  class  for  breeding  lambs  for  mutton  are  worth  from  11s.  to  14s.  each, 
according  to  quality.  Shropshire  flock  rams  are  worth  £4  to  £5  each.  Dairy  cows  are  worth 
from  £6  to  £10  per  head  for  fair  stock,  but  others  may  be  purchased  at  lower  rates. 
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The  cost  of  dairy  utensils  and  jdant  will  naturally  vary  with  conditions,  as  a couple  of 
pounds  will  cover  the  cost  of  requirements  for  supplying  the  home  only. 

P'or  the  shearing  of  a small  flock  of  sheep,  temporary  arrangements  may  be  made  by 
using  a shed  or  outhouse  forming  part  of  the  farm  buildings. 

Mr.  Peacock  discusses  the  difference  between  English  and  Australian 
English  conditions.  He  says  : — The  Australian  system  of  farming  differs  from  the 
and  Australian  English  system  in  not  being  so  intense.  The  AustraUan  has  operated  up  to 
Methods.  the  present  with  practically  unlimited  areas  of  virgin  soil,  and  the  necessity 
for  intensive  and  scientific  cultixre  naturally  has,  therefore,  not  been  forced 
upon  him  to  the  same  extent  as  upon  the  British  farmer.  The  British  practice,  with  modifi- 
cations, could  be  successfully  follow'ed  in  Australia,  and  upon  many  areas,  contiguous  to 
market  and  large  centres  f)f  population,  it  is  the  only  system  by  which  the  land  can  he  put  to 
its  best  use. 

instead  of  it  being  necessary  to  make  provision  for  a long  cold  winter  as  in  England, 
the.  dry  stimmers  of  Australia  demand  that  provision  be  made  for  them.  Generally  speaking, 
stock  can  be  carried  through  the  ordinary  Australian  winter  without  artificial  feeding,  and 
very  little  attention.  The  dry  seasons  which  sometimes  occur  demand  that  the  stock-owner 
make  provision  if  he  wishes  to  save  his  flocks. 

The  farmer  has  not  to  struggle  vvnth  an  excess  of  moisture  as  is  often  the  case  in  England, 
but  must  contrive  by  all  means  in  his  power  to  conserve  in  the  soil  the  water  given  him  in  the 
rainfall  by  thorough  and  frequent  cultivations.  Bare  fallow  in  England  may  be  attended  by 
a serious  loss  of  plant  food  by  leaching.  In  Australia  it  is  attended  by  excellent  residts,  owing 
to  the  retention  of  soil  moisture.  Many  crops  which  under  Engli.sli  conditions  are  used  exten- 
sively in  farm  practice  do  not  succeed  as  well  under  xAustralian  methods,  and  others  more 
suitable  must  be  grown  in  their  place  to  fit  in  with  the  same  principles  underlying  successful 
agriculture. 
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STOCK-YARD  WAGGA  EXPERIMENT  FARM. 


Waugh  & Josephson, 

BOILER-MAKERS,  DAIRY  AND  REFRIGERATING  ENGINEERS, 

342,  344,  and  346,  Sussex-street,  Sydney ; and 

Leslie's  Buildings,  Edward-street,  Brisbane. 

SOLE  -A-C3-ELrTS  EOE  THE 

"AZrA-LA  VAL" 


Cream  Separators. 


CAPACITY 
■ OF  ■ 

MACHINES. 


HAND  MACHINES 


17 

gallons  per 

25 

ditto 

45 

ditto 

55 

ditto 

65 

ditto 

100 

ditto 

STEAM 

TURBINE  MACHINES 
65  gallons  per  hour  .. 


no 

ditto 

150 

ditto 

300 

ditto 

440 

ditto 

BELT 

. POWER  MACHINES. 

. 150  gallons  per  hour 

. 300  ditto 

. 440  ditto 


They  lead  the  World  in 
scientific  up-to-date 
improvements  in  - 
mech a n ical  skimming. 

3,000  Prizes,  Medals, 
Awards  gained 
by  Alfa-Laval  Cream 
Separators. 


Engines,  Boilers, 
Pumps,  Churns, 
Butter  Workers, 


Pasteurizers,  Oil  Engines, 

Milk  and  Cream  Coolers,  Irrigating  Plants, 

Babcock  Milk  Testers.  Steam  Launch  Machinery, 


Boyles’  Feed  Water  Heaters,  “Alfa-Laval”  Cream  Separators,  &c. 


BUILDERS  OF  BEFKIUERATINC  MACHINES  ON  THE  AMMONIA  COM- 
PRESSION SYSTEM  for  Butter  Factories,  Ice  Making,  Meat  Freezing, 
Breweries,  Cold  Storage,  aud  every  other  purpose  requiring  Artificial 
Refrigeration. 
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Dairying. 

Possibilities  of  the  Export  Trade— Causes  of  Increased  Consumption— Competitors 
of  the  State—  Results— R oom  for  Development. 

By  M.  a.  O’CALLAGHAN, 

CHIEF  DAIRY  EXPERT,  DEPARTMENT  OF  .AGRICULTURE. 


"A 

AIRYING,  as  one  of  the  national  industries  of  Australia, 
might  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  export  of 
dairy  produce  to  England.  Hitherto  the  dairy  farmer 
was  the  butt  of  local  conditions.  In  a good  season, 
butter  was  plentiful,  and  4d.  per  tb.  was  considered 
an  average  price  in  spring  and  summer.  This  was 
in  the  seventies  ; but  soon  after,  science  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  dairy  farmer  with  the  centrifugal 
separator  and  the  refrigerator,  thereby  changing  the 
entire  aspect  of  dairying,  not  alone  in  Australia,  but  in  all  other  civilised  countries. 

To-day,  dairying — that  is,  the  production  of  milk  for  various  purposes — stands  out  as 
the  greatest  industry  connected  with  the  soil  throughoutthe  world.  If  a man  were  asked  casually 
to  name  the  greatest  productive  rural  industry  in  the  world,  he  would  probably  reply  wheat- 
growing, knowing  that  bread  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  daily  ration  of  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Let  us  analyse  the  subject  a little.  In  1903,  Coghlan  estimated  the  world’s 
wheat  production  at  389,350,000  quarters.  The  average  price  (Coghlan)  per  quarter  in  London 
that  year  was  26s.  9d.  This  gives  a total  money  value  of  £520,755,625.  Huge  figures,  but 
huger  still  are  those  of  the  dairying  industry.  Including  Europe,  America,  Australasia,  and 
Africa,  the  total  value  of  the  milk  raised  from  dairy  cows  I estimate  as  having  been  not  less 
than  £524,500,000  in  1903.  This  leaves  out  Asia.  Reliable  statistics  of  values  or  quantities 
from  Asiatic  som'ces  are  not  procurable  ; but  w'e  know  that  India  recorded  20,822,834  cows 
in  1903,  apart  from  buffaloes,  and  Siberia,  a country  of  great  promise,  was  stated  to  possess 
4,946,800  cattle.  Then,  of  course,  milk  and  butter  (of  a kind)  are  used  and  produced  throughout 
all  other  parts  of  Asia,  even  in  Thibet.  The  Asiatic  figures,  if  available,  would,  therefore, 
swell  the  bill  very  considerably  ; but  it  is,  as  given,  sufficiently  large  to  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  dairying  industry  to  the  world  as  a whole. 
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Before  prooeed- 
Imports  of  ing  further,  it  will 

Butter  and  be  well  to  trace 

Cheese  into  the  growth  of  the 

England.  imports  of  dairy 

products  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  1861  to 
1865,  the  average  annual  value  of 
the  total  imports  of  dairy  products 
was  £7,134,929  From  1866  to  1870, 
the  average  was  £9,230,954  per  year. 

From  1871  to  1875,  the  average  was  £11,420,650.  From  1876  to  1880,  the  figures  were 
£14,921,494,  and  from  1881  to  1885,  the  average  was  £16,410,864.  From  1886  on,  the  figures 
are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  table  : — 


YOUNG  DAIRY  STOCK. 


Y ear. 

Jiutter. 

Weight.  Value. 

Margarine. 

Value. 

Cheese. 

Value. 

Total  Value  of  all 
Dairy  Products. 

cwt.  £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

188fi  

1,543,500  8,141,438 

2,962,264 

3,871,359 

14,975,061 

1887  

1,513,134  8,010,374 

3,880,327 

4,514,382 

16,405,083 

1888  

1,671,433  8,913,045 

.3,268,313 

4,546,408 

17,462,442 

188!>  

1,927,842  10,244,636 

3,655,061 

4,490,970 

19,099,185 

1890  

2,027,717  10,698,848 

3,083,241 

4,975,134 

19,505,798 

1891  

2,135,607  11,591,183 

3,558,203 

4,813,404 

20,863,126 

1892  

2,183,009  11,965,190 

3,712,884 

5,416,784 

22,025,167 

1893  

2,327,474  12,753,593 

3,655,344 

5,160,918 

22,580,152 

1894  

2,574,835  13,456,699 

3,044,810 

5,474,940 

23,077,203 

1 89.7  

2,825,662  14,245,230 

2,557,170 

4,675,130 

22,581,186 

1890  

3.037,718  15,344,364 

2,498,425 

4,900,342 

2.3,919,690 

1 897  

3,217,802  15,916,917 

2,485,370 

.5,885,521 

25,715,163 

1898  

3,209,1.53  15,961,783 

2,384,384 

4.970,242 

24,778,980 

1899  

.3,389,851  17,213,516 

2,549,476 

5,503,004 

26,747,233 

1900  

3,378  516  17,450,435 

2,464,825 

6,837,883 

28,543,988 

1901  

3,702,890  19,297,396 

2,556,679 

6.227,135 

29,894,760 

1 902  

3,974,933  20,526,690 

2,569,503 

6,412,002 

31,354,617 

1903  

4,060,694  20,798,707 

2,313,618 

7,054,710 

31,948,221 

1904  

4,241,005  21,117,162 

2,494,467 

5,843,770 

31,096,056 

Prior  to  1886  the  margarine  figures  were  not  separated  from  the  butter  returns,  and 
hence  only  combined  figures  are  available  for  the  earlier  periods.  It  is  seen  that  since  1887 
the  imports  of  butter  have  shown  a steady  annual  increase,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1898,  which,  though  of  greater  money  value,  was  in  actual  quantity  less  than  1897  ; and  the 
total  imports  of  dairy  produce  have  grown  from  about  £7,000,000,  in  1864,  to  £31,000,000 
sterling  in  1904. 

The  British  imports  of  dairy  products,  as  giA^en,  act,  to  a great  extent,  as  an  indicator 
of  the  world’s  progress  in  dairying.  As  the  value  of  British  imports  increased,  so  the  productive 
energy  and  enterprise  of  other  countries  grew,  until  a stage  was  reached  when  every  commercial 
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nation  strove  for  supremacy  on  the  British  butter  markets.  Later  on  some  of  these  competitors, 
owing  to  many  causes,  had  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  supply  of  butter  for  their  own  people, 
thus  making  room  for  new  comitries  like  Australia,  the  Argentina,  and  Siberia.  The  story  of 


this  development  and  change  is,  however,  best  told  by  the  following  figures  ; — - 

Amounts  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  cwt.,  in  the  following  years 

Countries  supplying; — 

1904. 

v.m. 

1 

Denmark 

1,708,619 

1,486,342 

Australia 

480,778 

353,157 

Russia  . . 

404,717 

209,738 

France  . . 

371,061 

322,048 

New  Zealand  . . 

294,982 

163,871 

Canada  . . 

268,607 

138,313 

Holland . . 

252,262 

282,805 

Sweden 

206,791 

196,041 

Argentine 

82,568 

27,098 

United  States  of  America 

68,754 

56,046 

Belgium 

65,191 

78,771 

Norway 

28,532 

26,085 

Germany 

4,080 

36,042 

Other  countries  that  have  sent  butter  to  England,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  are  : — 
Austria-Hungary,  none  since  1900  ; Brazil,  none  since  1900  ; Egypt,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
a growing  amount ; Italy,  none  since  1902  ; Spain,  very  small  and  irregular  lots  ; Uruguay, 
563  cwt.  in  1903  ; British  East  Indies,  1,417  cwt.  in  1904  ; and  a few  other  places  in  trilling  lots. 
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Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Russia  (including  Siberia) 
On  the  are  all  on  the  up  grade,  and  are  capable  of  immense  expansion.  Denmark 
Up-grade  in  has  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  has 

Exports.  practically  reached  its  limit.  The  years  1902,  1903,  and  1904  show  the 

following  figures  : — 1,703,032  cwt.,  1,771,654  cwt.,  and  1,708,619  cwt.  respec- 
tively. There  is  a sameness  about 
these  that  suggest  a probable  limit 
to  development. 

Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  are  all  on 
the  down  grade,  so  far  as  exports 
to  Great  Britain  are  concerned. 

France  is  practically  at  a standstill, 
with  the  tendency  downwards ; 

Holland  and  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  in  the  same  position  as 
France,  and  we  might  add  Den- 
mark. This  is  the  ex'port  history  to  England,  but  this  need  not  necessarily  be  any  indicator 
to  the  history  of  'production  in  the  countries  named,  as  the  world’s  consumption  of  butter  and 
milk  has  enormously  increased  during  recent  years. 

Increase  in  the  world’s  wealth  ; increase  in  the  world’s  population  ; decrease 
Causes  of  in  the  average  price  of  butter,  causing  a greater  consumption  per  head  ; the 
Increased  manufacture  of  an  improved  article  with  greater  facilities  for  preservation ; 

Consumption,  greater  facilities  for  trading  by  sea  and  land,  with  more  favourable  freights  ; 

a greater  knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  milk  and  its  products,  with  im- 
proved dairy  hygiene ; and  a better  control  of  the  sale  of  butter  substitutes,  such  as  margarine. 

Let  us  review  these  causes  a little  in  detail  : — 

Increase  in  the  world’s  wealth,  and  in  population  : These  two  might  be  grouped  together. 

Countries  like  England,  U.8.A.,  and  Germany  are  daily  growing  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation, especially  in  the  population  of  their  cities.  Unhke  bread,  butter  is  more  or  less  a 
luxury,  and  as  a country  increases  in  wealth  there  will  be  an  increased  consumption  of  butter, 
although  the  bread  bill  may  not  alter:  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  dairying  should  go  on 
increasing  as  the  world  becomes  gradually  richer.  Compare  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
to-day  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Millions  of  people  living  there,  the  descendants 
of  immigrants,  eat  butter  daily,  who,  had  they  been  born  and  continued  to  live  in  overcrowded 
Europe,  would  have  to  be  content  with  unbuttered  bread.  As  the  wealth  and  population  of 
this  great  country  goes  on  increasing,  there  is  every  probability  that,  instead  of  exporting 
dairy  products  to  England,  she  will  consume  all  she  makes,  and  perhaps  also  provide  a market 
for  some  Canadian  butter  and  cheese. 
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Of  all  the  countries  mentioned,  Germany  presents  the  most  interestmg 
Germany.  features.  Twenty  years  ago  she  was  a heavy  exporter  of  butter  to  England. 

Now  the  excess  of  butter  imports  over  exports  amounts  to  about  30,000  tons, 
equal  to  over  £3,000,000  per  year.  This  great  change  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
has  largely  increased  the  wealth  and  population  of  her  big  towns.  This  means  a greater 
attraction  for  the  people  to  the  cities,  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  those  left  to  carry 
on  rural  industries,  resultiug  in  higher  wages  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  decreased  profits 
on  dairying.  The  increase  in  wealth  also  means  an  increased  consumption  of  butter  per  head, 
due  to  the  improved  position  of  the  people.  These  two  items  cause  Germany  to  require  all 
her  dairy  products  for  her  own  people,  and  instead  of  being  a competitor  of  ours  on  the  British 
markets  there  is  every  probability  that  she  will  at  a future  date  be  a large  importer  of 
Australian  butter. 

When  science  perfected  refrigerating  methods  Australia’s  opportunity  came. 
The  Position  and  from  a small  beginning  by  New  South  Wales  in  1888,  and  by  Victoria 
of  New  in  1890,  the  export  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  has  grown  until  now  it  has 
South  Wales,  become  a factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  almost  every  English  house  of  note 
in  the  butter  trade  is  beginning  to  realise  that  the  Austrahan  business  is 
worth  coming  from  London  to  inquire  into.  Australia  is  now  well  known  on  the  chief  British 
markets  for  dairy  produce.  The  competition  on  these  markets  has  become  keener  and  keener, 
however,  and  the  producing  world  stands  to-day  with  the  eyes  of  its  intelligence  officers  centred 
on  the  movements  of  what  might  be  considered  the  mouth  of  the  world’s  greatest  provision 
depbt,  viz.,  London.  In  1904  the  butter  imported  into  England  from  outside  the  British  Isles 
was  valued  at  £21,117,162.  With  such  a prize  as  this  up  for  competition  it  is  apparent  that 
strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  all  butter-producing  comitries  to  capture  a section  of  ir. 

At  present  Denmark  is  easily  first  in  the 
competition,  having  obtamed  £9,003,089 
in  1904  for  the  butter  it  sent  to  England. 
Yet  in  1886  the  total  value  of  the  butter 
imported  into  England  was  but  £8, 14 1,438, 
or  nearly  a million  less  than  what  little 
Denmark  sent  last  year.  Ten  years  ago, 
in  1896,  the  figures  were  £15,344,364. 
That  year  New  South  Wales  sent  butter 
worth  £102,502  to  London,  whereas  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  this  State  sent  about  £772,060  worth  of  butter  to  England. 
Thus,  in  say  ten  years,  our  export,  despite  droughts,  has  increased  more  than  sevenfold. 

As  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  therefore,  our  po.sition  has  been  greatly  improved.  As 
regards  quality,  it  may  be  said  that  though  there  was  a set  back  about  three  years  ago,  due  to 
a change  of  methods  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  we  are  now  on  the  up  grade  again,  and  our  best 
factories  turn  out  abutter  very  little  if  anything  behind  the  best  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Our  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  still  manufacture  a considerable  quantity  of  butter  that 
cannot  rank  as  really  first-class.  This  is  imavoidable  to  some  extent  in  a country  where  so 
many  are  new  to  the  industry,  but  owing  to  the  wretched  cut-throat  competition  policy  of 
many  factories  the  desirable  stimulus  to  improve  does  not  exist.  It  is  very  little  use  telling  a 
farmer  his  cream  is  only  second  quality  if  a competing  factory  is  willing  to  pay  him  top  price 
for  it ; and  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to  improve  his  methods  so  long  as  this  state 
of  things  exists.  Thus,  the  ends  of  eilucation  are  defeated,  and  the  industry  continues  to  carry 
an  unnecessary  and  undesirable  burden.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  universal  grading  of  cream 
by  standard  methods  ; and  the  easiest  way  of  bringing  this  about  is  to  grade  all  butter.  There 
are  other  ways,  but  this  should  prove  the  simplest. 


MILKING  cows  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  development  of  the  industry  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  State, 
Room  for  viz.,  on  the  Richmond  and  Tweed  Rivers,  has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal. 

Development.  There  is  still  room  in  these  districts  for  a great  many  more  farmers,  but  the 
value  of  land  has  increased  to  such  an  extent,  viz.,  up  to  £25  an  acre,  that 
eyes  are  being  turned  in  other  directions  as  well,  and  some  of  the  country  inland  is  receiving 
attention.  Such  centres  as  Mudgee,  Inverell,  Tamworth,  Uuimedah,  Orange,  Cootamundra, 
and  Tumut  are  being  tried. 
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Along  the  coast  it  is  quite  safe  to  cany  on  dairying  alone.  Except  in  very 
Two  Strings  to  extraordinary  years  the  rainfall  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  success  of  the 
his  Bow.  industry  a certainty;  but  when  a farmer  moves  inland  to  where  the  rainfall 
varies  from,  say,  27  to  30  inches  per  year,  he  has  to  think  a bit  more.  In 
such  districts  the  combination  of  dairying 
with  wheat-growing,  or  mutton-raising,  or 
l)oth,  might  be  entered  into.  Thus  the  farmer 
will  have  more  than  one  string  to  his  bow, 
and  in  a year  too  dry  for  profitable  dairying 
he  may  get  a very  good  crop  of  wheat, 
provided  rain  falls  at  opportune  times.  The 
same  with  mutton-raising,  or  rather  the 
breeding  of  cross-bred  lambs  for  export.  This  goes  very  well  with  dairying,  the  sheep  being 
confined  to  the  higher  lands  and  drier  pastures,  while  the  milch  cows  are  allowed  the  run  of 
the  most  succulent  foods  and  grasses.  I have  had  considerable,  experience  of  this  system, 
the  Shropshire  being  used  for  crossing,  and  the  presence  of  the  sheep  need  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  profits  of  the  dairy  cows.  They  can  be  run  in  the  same  paddocks  as  dry 
cattle.  The  farm,  however,  must  be  properly  subdivided,  and  a fresh  field  or  paddock  provided 
for  the  milch  cows  as  often  as  possible.  There  is  in  New  South  \Yales  any  quantity  of  such 
land,  where  good  farmers  will  always  be  able  to  make  a fair  living,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
such  lands  are  on  large  estates,  which  are  at  present  used  as  sheep-walks,  for  wool-raising,  and 
give  regular  employment  to  only  a comparatively  small  number  of  people.  It  is  only  now  that 
New  South  Wales  is  recognising  the  value  of  the  farmer,  and  that  large  landowners  are 
realising  the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  when  farmers  are  more  valuable  to  the  State  than 
sheep  or  bullocks.  The  dawn  of  agriculture  has  broken,  and  closer  settlement  is  destined 
to  follow.  Already  many  large  estates  are  being  voluntarily  subdivided,  and,  in  addition, 
the  Government  of  this  State  has  i-esumed  a large  area  for  the  settlement  thereon  of 
agricultural  families  on  easy  terms.  A great  deal  of  this  land,  in  fact  almost  all  that,  has  been 
cut  up,  is  suitable  for  dairying  and  Jiiixed  farming,  and  thus  is  ensureil,  with  fair  seasons,  a very 
large  development  in  the  dairying  industry.  Land  similar  to  what  in  this  State  can  be  bought 
for  about  £5  per  acre  is  let  in  England  and  Ireland  for  about  £1  per  year  rent,  and  yet  butter 
is  almost  as  dear,  or  as  valuable  to  the  farmer,  in  New  South  Wales  as  it  is  in  Ireland.  Good 
farming  and  good  cattle  alone  are  necessary  to  ensure  an  almost  equal  revenue  from  the  land. 


With  inferior  transit  arrangements  no  country  can  become  great  in  the 
Improvements  butter  world.  Butter  is  a substance  that  spoils  easily  and  rapidly,  and 
in  Transit.  miless  the  carrying  arrangements  are  such  as  will  prevent  its  exposure  to 

weather  influences  (mainly  heat),  there  is  little  chance  of  the  manufacturer 
presenting  a really  fii'st-class  article  for  sale  at  any  distance  from  the  factory.  Condition  of 
package  is  also  an  important  factor  affecting  sale,  and  unless  the  vehicles  for  carrving,  as  well 
as  the  methods  ot  transfer,  are  first-class,  the  packages  will  suffer,  and  will  often  be  both  unclean 
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and  broken.  Regularity  of  arrival  is  also  a necessity.  Superior  transit  arrangements,  with 
regular  deliveries,  went  a long  way  towards  establishing  the  Danish  and  French  butter  trades 
in  the  secure  positions  they  now  enjoy  on  the  London  market.  The  Irish  trade,  on  the  contrary, 
at  one  time  suffered  because  of  imperfect  methods  of  transfer  and  transport. 

Russia  has  built  up  her  Siberian  butter  business  greatly  by  the  aid  of  the  very  special 
arrangements  made  for  the  transit  of  the  butter  by  rail  and  sea  right  through  to  England. 
Canada  has  also  greatly  improved  her  butter  position  in  the  same  way.  Australia  has 
improved  very  considerably,  and,  as  far  as  the  transit  arrangements  to  London  by  the  best 
lines  are  concerned,  the  new  conditions  and  lower  freights  are  almost  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  carrying  temperature  has  been  guaranteed  to  be  below  20  degrees  F.,  and  the  value  of 
this  improvement  cannot  readily  be  estimated.  Better  still  would  be  a temperature  of 
10  degrees  F.,  and  this  may  come  in  time. 

Locally,  however,  a good  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

It  should  be  a generally  accepted  rule  that  butter  should  not  be  carried  by  rail  or  sea 
during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  February,  or  March,  unless  in 
specially  refrigerated  vehicles.  The  vehicles  of  transfer  from  rail  or  boat  to  store,  and  vice 
versa,  should  also  be  of  special  construction,  to  prevent  weather  influences  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  butter  or  packages. 
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The  coastal  shipping  companies  and 
the  Railway  Commissioners  in  New  South 
Wales  are  all  improving  matters  in  connection 
with  the  temperature  of  the  carrying  vehicles, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  from  a 
railway  point  of  view.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
growing  importance  of  the  industry  will 
impress  itself  on  all  concerned,  and  that  we 
shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  our  carrying  conditions  are  equal  to  those  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

The  Governments  of  all  countries  engaged  in  dairying  have  singled  out 
Government  this  industry  for  particular  assistance.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this. 

Aid.  First,  the  great  income  which  the  world  derives  from  the  industry.  Second, 

the  realisation  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  production  of  milk  and  butter 
are  as  old  as  man’s  records,  yet  the  industry  is  almost  new  in  its  present  form,  and,  therefore, 
education  to  correct  old  and  erroneous  ideas  is  a necessity  to  progress.  Third,  if  one  Govern- 
ment assists  this  industry  until  all  the  principals  concerned  are  capable  of  dealing  mth  its 
various  phases  with  the  accuracy  of  a science,  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  unless  other 
comitries  are  content  to  get  knocked  out  of  the  competition  either  their  Governments  or  private 
benefactors  must  find  the  means  to  provide  similar  necessary  instruction.  Denmark  probably 
led  the  way  in  thorough  and  organised  Government  effort,  and  met  the  well-known  reward. 
Every  other  coimtry  has  since  followed,  but  some  have  followed  only  partly  and  slowly.  In 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  made  the  most  advanced  and 
sustained  effort,  backing  up  their  instruction  by  an  educational  Dairy  Industry  Act,  and  their 
work  has  been  crowned  with  sucbess.  New  South  Wales  has  also  done  a good  deal  by 
systematic  dairy  inspection,  by  itinerary  instruction,  by  education  in  State  agricultural 
institutions,  and  by  the  supplying  to  farmers  of  thorough -bred  dairy  bulls  of  various  breeds 
and  of  undoubted  milking  strains. 

Though  in  most  countries  the  pioneer  work  in  factory  dairying  was  done 
Co-operative  by  private  individuals,  most  of  whom  had  landed  interests  in  the  districts. 
Dairying.  yet  to-day  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is  almost  everywhere 
carrying  the  standard  of  progress.  Here,  again,  the  Danes  were  first,  Ireland 
followed,  and  now  every  country  of  note  in  dairying  is  advancing  along  co-operative  lines, 
at  least  as  far  as  production  is  concerned.  This  system,  with  good  management,  secures  to 
the  producers  all  the  profit  possible  to  be  derived  from  their  products. 

New  South  Wales  has  made  great  advances  in  co-operative  dairying  in  recent  years, 
and  we  have  in  this  State,  perhaps,  one  of  the  largest  productive  co-operative  institutions  in 
the  world.  It  is  a very  healthy  sign  of  the  industry  when  farmers  are  foimd  willing  to  subscribe 
money  to  build  these  co-operative  factories  wherever  suitable.  Many  of  these  deal  not  only 
with  butter,  but  with  bacon  manufacture  also. 
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Although  there  never  has  been  any  question  as  to  the  purity  of  the  supply 
Adulteration,  of  butter  from  New  South  Wales,  and  from  Australia  generally,  yet  this 
burning  question  of  butter  adulteration  affects  us  very  materially,  and  it  is 
a great  pity  that  the  British  Parhament  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  pass  into  law  the  much- 
talked-of  Butter  Bill,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  curb,  the  wholesale  adulteration  of  butter.  A 
great  deal  of  the  unsalted  butter  sent  from  Australia  this  year  has  unquestionably  been  used 
as  a medium  for  adulteration,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
questionable  policy  whether  it  pays  to  cater  for  this  demand  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  the 
farthing  per  lb.  extia  offered  for  unsalted  little  more  than  covers  the  loss  in  weight,  as  against 
salted  butter  ; and  in  the  second  place,  it  means  that  instead  of  daily  creating  a better  demand 
from  legitimate  sellers  of  Australian  luitter,  a great  portion  of  our  very  best  butter  is  passed 
off  under  some  other  name ; and  when  this  spurious  trade  is  checked,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where  shall  we  find  that  the  necessary  legitimate  trade  in  our  butter 
has  gone  ? To  some  country  that  has  not  catered  for  the  “ butter  fakers.”  The  question  thus 
arises:  Does  it  pay  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  ship  unsalted  butter  to  England  ? Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  our  flutter  interests  want  very  careful  watching  now  in  England,  and  special 
trade  inspectors,  with  power  to  institute  prosecutions,  appear  a necessity,  if  the  fair  name 
and  reputation  for  purity  which  Australian  butter  has  gained  is  not  to  be  sacrificed.  Denmark 
has  always  maintained  a watchful  eye  on  her  British  butter  trade,  and,  as  a consequence, 
adulterated  butter  is  rarely  sold  as  Danish.  Australian  factories  should  all  trade  under  a 
registered  brand,  and  then,  even  though  it  is  not  at  present  illegel  to  mix  casein  with  butter, 
the  mixture  could  not  legally  be  sold  undei-  the  brand  of  an  Australian  factory.  The  same 
would,  of  course,  apply  to  a Government  giarle  or  registered  brand,  if  all  butter  was  branded 
before  export.  Of  very  recent  years,  perhaps,  Holland  has  made  the  greatest  European 
advance  in  protecting  the  purity  of  its  creamery  butter.  'I'he  Government  has  established 
(xintrol  stations,  where,  the  butter  is  examined  regularly,  and  all  factories  thus  controlled  are 
allowed  to  use  a special  state  brand  guaranteeing  the  purity  of  the  product..  Something 
similar  might  be  advisable  in  New  South  Wales  at.  this  juncture.  It  could  be  so  arranged 
that  the  box  once  emptied  could  never  be  tilled  with  flutter  carrying  the  Government  guarantee 
brand  of  purity. 

Although  at  jireseut  there  is  no  special  supervision  of  butter  exports,  it 
Hygiene.  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  raised  in  this 
State  are  produced  under  the  inspection  of  State  officials,  and  that  all  cows 
are  regularly  examined  from  a health  point  of  view.  The  dairy  industry  is  now  established 

on  a firm  basis  in  New  South  Wales.  To 
make  it  great  there  only  remams  the  neces- 
sity of  ensuring  that  every  man’s  hand  that 
touches  it  shall  be  clean,  that  the  watchword 
of  all  shall  be  quality,  and  that  education 
shall  lie  progressive  ami  sufficient. 
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HOME  OF  A PIONEER  SETTLER. 


PITT,  SON,  (L  BADGERY,  Ltd. 

The  Most  PROGRESSIVE  Salesmen 

. . for  . . 

STOCK,  WOOL,  AND  PRODUCE. 

— Selling  Agents  only.  — 

(0THE  WISE  MAN  JUDGES  BY  RESULTS.  | 

Our  1905  Sales  were — 

SHEEP,  499,648 
CATTLE,  27,481,  being 

25%  AHEAD  of  any  other  Agents. 

We  possess  the  only  available  water  adjoining  the  Fleniington  Sale-yards. 


We  obtain  TOP  PRICES  at  every  Sale  of  HIDKS,  SHEEP- 
SKI  N^TTlLiTwrTElT^  BAHK,  MAKSUPIAL  SKINS,  Ac., 
PIGS  and  CALVES.  Onr  Experience,  Eacilities,  and 

Attention  jdace  us  RIGHT  ON  TOP,  as  Ave  itay  equal 
attenlion  to  all  cousignnieiits,  large  or  small. 


1 Our  NEW  PALACE  STORES,  aggregating 

^ FOUR  AND  A Half  ACRES 

floor  space,  with  an  unrivalled  SHOWROOM,  will  await  the 
coming  Clip 

Last  Year’s  Increase,  8,564  Bales. 

Wool:  Pynnont. 

• Produce:  Circular  Quay 
and  Macquarie-sf. 


Offices: 


15,  O’Connell-st., 
SYDNEY. 


Stores 
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Pig-raising. 

Pork  and  Bacon  making. 

By  H.  \V.  FC)TTS. 

PRINXIPAL,  HAWKESBURY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  natural  conditions  of 
climate,  soil,  and  water  supply  in  Australia  are  em- 
inently favourable  for  the  propagation  of  animal  life 
in  its  highest  and  healthiest  form.  Our  drv,  pure, 
rarefied  air,  the  constant  presence  of  sunlight,  and  tlm 
scanty  rainfall  in  the  more  remote  inland  districts,  all 
combine  to  produce  sweet  forms  of  easily  digested  and 
nutritious  natural  herbage  and  grasses.  These  give  an 
ideal  and  effective  stimulus  to  the  natural  functions 
for  the  production  of  wool,  beef,  milk,  and  pork  to  a degree  unequalled  in  any  other 
country.  To  these  highly  favourable  natural  advantages  we  may  largely  attribute  the  almost 
phenomenal  freedom  the  domestic  animal  has  from  disease  in  this  country. 

With  the  steadily  increasing  trade  in  dairy  products,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  raising 
of  pork  must  engage  the  attention  of  dairymen  seeking  to  find  a profitable  means  of  utilising 
the  most  valuable  of  the  dairy  by-products.  Increased  attention  to  pigs  is  essential  to  a 
thriving  dairy  farm,  apart  from  the  remunerative  position  this  form  of  stock-raising  occupies 
on  the  general  farm. 

The  trade  in  dealing  with  pigs  and  their  products  is  becoming  better 
Organising  organised,  and  hence  more  profitable.  Already  we  have  our  combined 
the  co-operative  butter  and  bacon  factories  clearly  demonstrating  year  by  year 

Trade.  the  possibihties  arising  from  such  businesslike  organisations.  The  Danish 

example  may  be  quoted  to  instance  the  success  of  such  trading  concerns. 
In  1887  Germany  closed  her  ports  to  live  pigs  from  Denmark,  to  check  the  possible  invasion  of 
swine  fever.  Bacon  factories  on  co-operative  lines  were  established,  the  first  of  which  commenced 
operations  at  Horsens  in  1887.  At  the  end  of  the  year  2.3,407  pigs,  valued  at  £57,000,  were 
killed,  and  the  average  price  paid  to  the  farmer  for  each  pig  was  £2  9s.  The  following  year 
eight  factories  commenced  operations,  and  in  1902,  twenty-seven  factories  were  in  full  swing. 
They  dealt  with  777,232  pigs,  valued  at  £2,500,000,  and  the  price  per  pig  year  by  year  had 
steadily  increased  in  value,  and  in  the  year  referred  to  reached  £3  4s.  6d.  The  combined  share- 
holders’ list  numbered  65,800. 
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In  the  fifteen  years  under  review  the  number  of  pigs  killed  by  these  co-operative  asso- 
ciations totalled  6,731,048,  valued  at  £18,900,000.  All  the  by-products  can  be  turned  toprofitable 
account  under  such  a system.  Each  shareholder  or  farmer  enters  into  a bond  to  supply  his 
factory  with  all  pigs  raised  on  the  farm.  A fine  of  Us.  3d.  per  pig  is  imposed  should  this 
guarantee  be  infringed. 

'J'his  excellent  result  has  been  fostered  by  the  State  in  educating  the  farmer 
New  South  by  demonstrating  improved  methods  of  feeding  on  a scientific  basis,  and 
Wales  by  raising  the  quality  of  the  pig  by  breeding  and  selection.  It  need  scarcely 
Advantages.  be  pointed  out  that  natural  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  are  vastly  superior 
to  those  existing  in  such  a country  as  Denmark.  Their  market  is  ours, 
viz.,  London  ; and  the  difference  in  expense  attached  to  carriage  to  market  may  be  equalised 
bv  the  advantages  we  possess  in  climate,  and  larger  areas  of  land.  Our  conditions  enable  us 
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to  raise  a greater  variety  of  suitable  feeds  at  a cheap  rate.  The  cost  of  housing  and  attention 
is  decidedly  in  our  favour.  The  risk  of  embarldng  on  an  export  trade  and  its  expansion  is 
practically  minimised  by  the  knowledge  that  a constantly  increasing  demand  exists  in  England 
for  bacon,  hams,  small  pork,  and  by-products,  such  as  lard.  In  ten  years  the  value  of  imports 
into  Great  Britain  has  doubled. 

So  long  as  the  demand  remains  healthy  (and  there  is  no  prospect  of  it 
Healthy  being  otherwise)  the  price  available  in  Sydney  wall  pay  the  producer.  The 

Export  Trade  local  markets  will  be  relieved,  and,  as  with  butter,  steady  market  rates  of 
Possible.  a payable  nature  will  be  maintained.  The  first  consideration  to  the  exporter 
is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  raw  material ; that  to  the  farmer  is  the 
cost  of  producing  the  best  class  of  pork,  with  the  least  possible  waste,  in  the  quickest  time, 
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and  at  the  lowest  rest  for  feed  and  attention.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  returns  will 
be  secured  from  pigs  that  consume  the  most  food  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight. 

The  first  aim  of  the  pork-raiser  is  to  work  into  a line  or  strain  of  breeding 
Well-bred  pigs  possessing  these  important  commercial  qualifications.  Well-bred  pigs 
Pigs  are  essential  to  success.  Breeding  must  be  supplemented  by  suitable  handling, 

Essential.  intelligent  care,  sanitary  housing,  and  goorl  feeding.  What  shordd  be  aimed 

at  are  first  the  selection  of  a pedigreed  boar,  \drile,  sturdy,  vigorous,  prepotent, 
and  of  a type  which  will  assist  in  begetting  progeny — to  produce  a large  amount  of  succulent 
tender  meat  of  fine  texture,  strong  bones,  fight  offal,  a good  back,  all  round  development  of 

fore  and  hind  c(uarters,  quick  , 

maturers,  prolific,  clean  in 
habit,  of  sturdy  digestive 
capacity,  good  handling 
qualities,  with  a smooth 
scurfless  skin,  clean  flexible 
hair,  and  power  fo  resist 
disease.  The  breeds  found 
most  readily 


acclimatised 
in  Australia 
are  the  Berk- 
shire, Large 
Black,  Tam- 
worth,  Large 
and  Middle 
York,  and 
Poland  China. 

Of  late 
years  size  has 
not  been  ac- 
cepted as  a 
primary  quali- 
fication. On 
the  contrary, 

the  demand  is  for  quickly- matur- 
ing pigs,  and  for  pork  the  dead 
weight  may  range  from  60  lb.  to 
90  lb.  Delicacy  of  flesh,  well 
marbled  and  streaked,  of  fine 

texture,  are  points  the  brryers  representative  berkshires, 
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regard  of  most  value,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  growers  to  provide  these.  The  Berkshire  and  Middle 
White  York  breeds  have  most  successfully  competed  in  furnishing  these  qualities.  To  the 
farmer  commencing  business  as  a pork-raiser  the  first  and  most  important  feature  is  to  select 
a well-bred  boar  from  a reputable  stud.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Government  have 
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established  several  large  stud  pig-herds  in  connection  with  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural 
(Yllege,  the  Plxperimental  P’arms,  and  the  Government  Asylums  ; the  herds  at  these  estab- 
lishments have  been  built  up  from  the  best  imported  stock  obtainable  in  England,  and  are 
kept  up  by  frequent  importations  of  new  blood  ; young  boars  are  obtainable  for  a moderate 
sum.  'Phis  animal  exerts  a marked  influence  in  breeding  upwards  to  a point  of  excellence, 
and  to  the  condition  most  readily  acceptable  to  the  consumer.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  boar  should  be  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  In  a very  short  time 
the  influence  of  a good  boar  is  manifest  in  the  up-grading  of  the  herd,  the  young  pigs  taking 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sire  than  of  the  dam.  The  selection  of  the  sow  demands 
consideration,  docility  and  motherly  instincts  standing  first  in  her  <]ualifications.  See  that  she  has 
good  size  through,  fine  quality  of  skin,  is  light  in  the  forequarters,  has  broad  and  well  let-down 
hams,  broad  hindcjuarters,  large  girth,  strong  back,  short  legs,  well-formed  udders,  twelve  or 
more  teats,  and  is  rleanly  in  habit.  It  is  not  a thrifty  sign  for  a sow  to  fatten  readily  when 
breeding.  y\s  a rule  her  litters  are  starved  and  small  in  number. 

Cbstly  and  stylish  buildings  or  styes  are  not  needed  in  our  warm  climate. 

Style  [Shelter  from  rain  and  pre- 
of  vailing  cold  winds,  and  direct 

Buildings.  sunlight  are  required  not  only 
where  the  animals  can  sleep, 
but  also  feed  and  rest  at  intervals  during  the 
day.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  locating  the 
feeding  ti’oughs,  so  that  the)^  can  be  readily 
moved  and  cleansed.  The  floors  of  the  sleeping- 
shed  or  shelter-sheds  should  be  constructed  so 
that  the  drainage  will  get  away  freely  and  the 
floors  can  be  kept  clean.  Wooden  floors  are 
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to  be  preferred  to  brick  or  cement.  The  back  of  the  shed  should  be  built  to  protect  the 
animals  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  front  so  that  sunlight  may  penetrate  to  every 
part  of  the  shed  for  two  or  three  hours  daily. 

In  every  instance  provision  must  be  made  for  exercise.  Clean  water, 
Pigs  suitable  shelter,  and  free  grazing  are  important  factors  in  raising  healthy 

want  stock.  In  general  farming  there  is  a constant  supply  of  food  from  some 

Exercise.  section  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  from  the  dairy  and  orchard,  which  may  be 
profitably  utihsed  in  feeding  pigs.  They  will  eat  foodstuffs  that  are  practically 
useless  for  market  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  pigs  are  the  means  of  converting  otherwise 
useless  waste  products  into  excellent  meat.  This  is  where  economy  in  pork-raising  places  the 
farmer  on  a sound  footing.  Where  pig  food  has  to  be  purchased  the  ledger  has  to  be  well  kept 
and  keenly  scrutinised  to  maintain  a profit.  On  the  farm  a great  variety  of  food  can  be  secured, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  palatable  the  change  is  noticeable  in  the  increasing  weight. 


TAMWORTH  SOW,  HAWKESBURY  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  STUD. 


Grazing  may  be  recognised  as  the  bed-rock  of  success  in  pig-farming. 

The  The  New  South  Wales  climate  and  conditions  favour  this  form  of  pig- 

Bed-rock  feeding,  not  only  for  its  food  constituents,  but  for  healthy  digestive  action, 

of  sunlight,  and  constant  exercise.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  half  the 

Success.  carcass  can  be  grown  on  natural  pasturage,  more  certainly,  however,  where 

stubbles  and  the  wastes  of  crops  and  fodders  can  be  gathered  by  the  pigs. 
The  cultivation  of  special  fodder,  grain  and  root  crops  for  pigs,  invariably  ensures  a good  return, 
and  in  arranging  farm  crops,  particularly  in  following  a rotation,  pigs  and  sheep  are  necessary 
adjuncts  to  its  successful  application  in  restoring  soil  fertility.  We  have  not  yet  fully  recognised 
the  importance  of  rotating  crops  and  using  the  domestic  animals  for  eating  some  of  them  down. 


N 
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The  accompanying  list  will  guide  the  farmer  as  to  the  crops  available  throughout  the 
State.  He  should  select  those  most  readily  grown  under  local  conditions  : — 


January. 

February. 

Rhodes  grass. 

Pvhodes  grass. 

Couch  grass. 
Paspalum  dilatatum. 
Sheep’s  burnet. 

ijove  grass. 
Couch  grass. 
Paspalum. 
Sheep’s  burnet. 

Lucerne. 

Cowpea. 

Lucerne. 

Soy  bean. 

Cowj)ca. 

Maize. 

Soy  bean. 

Millet. 

Maize. 

Sorghums. 

Millet. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Sorghums. 

Pumpkins. 

Sweet  ])otatoes 

Potatoes. 

Pumpkins. 

May. 

June. 

Texas  blue  grass. 

Paspalum. 

Cocksfoot. 

Texas  blue  grass. 

Rye  grass. 

Cocksfoot. 

Prairie  grass. 

Rye  grass. 

Couch  grass. 

Prairie  grass. 

Paspalum. 

Sheep’s  bimiet. 

Sheep’s  burnet. 

French  clover. 

French  or  Soulla  clover. 

Field  pea. 

Lucerne. 

Turnips. 

Field  ]iea. 

Rye  (emerald). 

Barley. 

Barley. 

Sorghuitis. 

Sorghums. 

Rape. 

Oats. 

Turnips. 

Rape. 

Sweet  ]]otatoes. 

Swedes. 

Pumpkins 

Artichokes. 
Sweet  ])otatoes. 
Potatoes 

September. 

October. 

Texas  blue  grass. 

Love  grass. 

Cocksfoot. 

'I'exas  blue  grass. 

Rye  grass. 

Cocksfoot. 

Prairie  grass. 

Rye  grass. 

tiouch  grass. 

Prairie  grass. 

Paspalum. 

Paspalum. 

Sheep’s  burnet. 

Sheep’s  burnet. 

French  clover. 

French  clover. 

Crimson  clover. 

Lucerne. 

Lucerne. 

Vetches. 

Field  jiea. 

Barley. 

Vetches. 

Oats 

Rye. 

Kale. 

Barley. 

Swedes. 

Oats. 

Rape. 

Kale. 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Swedes. 

Turnips. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Turnips. 

April. 

Rhodes  grass. 

Love  grass. 

Couch. 

Paspalum. 

Sheep’s  burtiet. 

French  or  Soulla  clover. 
Cowpea. 

Soy  bean. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

IMillet. 

Sorghums, 

Rape. 

Turnips. 

Sweet  potatoes. 
Pumpkins. 


■hdy.  August. 


Texas  blue  grass. 

Texas  blue  grass. 

Cocksfoot. 

Cocksfoot. 

Rye  grass. 

Rye  grass. 

Prairie  grass. 

Prairie  grass. 

Sheep’s  bimnet. 

Sheep’s  burnet. 

French  clover. 

French  clover. 

Turnips 

Crimson  clover. 

Rye. 

Lucerne. 

Barley. 

P’ield  pea. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Sorghums 

Barley. 

Rape. 

Oats. 

Swedes. 

Rape. 

^Lrtichokes. 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Swedes. 

Potatoes. 

'I’urnips. 
.Vrtichokes. 
Sweet  potatoes. 
Potatoes. 

November. 

December. 

Rhodes  grass. 

Rhodes  grass. 

.Love  grass. 

Love  grass. 

I’exas  blue  grass. 

Couch  grass. 

Cocksfoot  (tirst  week). 

Paspalum. 
Sheep’s  burnet. 

Rye  grass  (first  week). 

Couch  grass. 

Lucerne. 

Paspalum. 

Cowpea. 

French  clover 

IMaize. 

Lucerne. 

Millet. 

Oats. 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Millet 

FEEDING  CALENDAR. 

March. 

Rhodes  grass. 
Love  grass. 
Couch  grass. 
Paspalum. 
Sheep’s  binnet. 
Lucerne. 
Cowpea. 

Soy  bean. 
Maize. 

Millet. 
Sorghums. 
Sweet  potatoes. 
Pumpkins. 
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Spring  planting. 

Sugar  beets. 

Maize. 

Cowpeas. 

Mangolds. 

Sweet  potatoe.?. 

Artichokes. 

Lucerne. 

Pumpldns  and  squaishes. 

Melons. 

Ground  nuts. 

Name  of  Crop. 

Artichokes  

Barley  

Cattle  cabbage  

Cocksfoot  

Couch  grass 

Cowpea 

Crimson  clover  

Field  pea  

French  clover 

Kale 

Kohl  Rabi  

Linseed 

Love  grass,  Eragrostis  pilosa 

Lucerne  

Maize  

Millet  

Oats 

Paspalum  

Potatoes  

Prairie  grass  

Pumpkins 

Rape  

Eye  

Rye  grass 

Sheep’s  bumet  

Sorghum  

Soy  bean  

Swedes  

Sweet  potatoes  

Texas  blue  grass 

Turnips  

Vetches  


Autumn  planting. 

Kale. 

Kohl  Rabi. 

Cattle  cabbage. 

Rape. 

Vetches. 

Barley. 

Lucerne. 

Oats. 

Grasses. 

Wheat  for  grain. 

' When  available. 

July  to  August. 

April  to  October. 

August  and  September. 

May  to  October. 

September  to  June. 

December  to  April. 

August  and  September. 

May  to  September. 

April  to  November. 

September  to  October. 

August  and  September. 

Grain,  if  stored,  throughout  the  year. 
October  to  April 
August  to  May. 

December  to  April. 

November  to  April. 

July  to  November. 

September  to  June. 

January  to  June. 

May  to  November. 

January  to  June. 

April  to  September. 

June  to  September. 

May  to  October. 

J anuary  to  December. 

January  to  July. 

January  to  April. 

June  to  October. 

December  to  September. 

May  to  November. 

April  to  October. 

September  and  October. 


CROPS  TO  GROW. 
Summer  planting. 

Maize. 

Sorghum, 

Field  peas. 

Turnips. 

Millets. 


Winter  planting. 
Potatoes. 

Oats. 

Peas. 

Wheat  for  green  feed, 


In  addition  to  these,  pollard,  bran,  ricemeal,  oatbran,  and  other  mill  products  are  avail- 
able, as  well  as  the  cakes  such  as  copra,  hnseed,  and  cotton.  The  by-products  from  canning 
factories,  abattoirs,  breweries,  distilleries,  pubhc  institutions,  hotels,  butter-milk  from  butter 
factories,  and  whey  from  cheese  factories  can  all  be  included  in  the  dietary  of  the  pig. 


The  dairy  farmer  has  a constant  supply  of  sldm  milk ; it  forms  the  basis 
Skim  Milk  of  a profitable  ration,  being  a good  flesh-former  in  itself,  and  it  renders  other 
for  Pigs.  fattening  material  such  as  grain,  pollard,  and  other  carbonaceous  foods  more 
digestible.  It  has  been  shown  that  10  gallons  of  skim  milk  will  produce 
5 lb.  of  pork,  and  1 bushel  of  maize  mil  produce  10  lb.  pork,  but  when  fed  together  the  result 
was  18  lb.  meat ; pigs  hence  make  greater  gains  on  a judicious  mixture  of  grain  and  skim 
milk.  The  Danes  obtain  the  best  results  with  barley  and  skim  milk.  The  best  gains  have 
been  made  with  barley,  skim  milk,  and  potatoes. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 


. . TO  . . 

Dairymen,  Farmers,  and  All  /V\en  on  the  Land. 

SUPPORT  YOUR  OWN  SELLING  AGENCY. 


m FAK/HEKS’  & 5ETTLEK5’ 
CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  Ltd. 


343-345,  SUSSEX-STREET. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL— £48,000. 


ANNUAL  TURNOVER— £600,000. 


The  Largest  Butter  & Dairy  produce  Emporium  in  N.S.W. 

With  Branches  at  ORANGE,  BLAYNEY,  GOULBURN, 
WOLLONGONG,  and  PENNANT  HILLS. 


Special  Inducements  to  Market  your  Produce  through  us  • • 

We  know  how  to  Handle  it  to  your  advantage. 

Expert  Salesmen  in  each  Department. 

Special  Supervision  by  Responsible  Officers. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  do  the  correct  thing  and  adopt  Co-operative  Marketing. 
We  are  on  the  road  to  SUCCESS  and  Our  Success  means  Yo\ir  Success,  so 
we  want  to  take  you  along  with  us. 

We  give  Free  Storage  for  Wheat— no  Cartage  Charges. 

Liberal  Advances  made  at  Lowest  Rate  of  Interest. 

Highest  Market  Values  Guaranteed  and  Prompt  Returns. 


LOWEST  COMMISSIONS. 


SALES  BY  auction- 

live  STOCK— at  Homebush,  Monday  and  Thursday,  and 

Corporation  Yards,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridays. 

HAY,  STRAW,  CHAFF,  &c.,  S.  J.  OXLEY, 

AT  REDFERN  YARDS  DAILY.  General  Manager. 
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/Vlixed  Farming. 

By  G.  M.  McKEOWN, 

MANAGER  OP  THE  WAGGA  WAGGA  EXPERIMENT  FARM. 


EEHAPS  the  most  general  system  of  mixed  farming,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  understood,  is  sheep-raising  and  wheat 
production,  but  it  will  be  at  once  appreciated  that  the 
great  range  of  climate  and  varied  soils  of  New  South 
Wales  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  extend  these 
operations  very  materially,  according  to  the  district  in 
which  his  holding  is  situated.  There  is  dairying — to 
mention  the  most  prominent  of  the  other  main  hues  of 
rural  activity — and  the  dairyman  is  now  gradually 
pushing  his  way  back  from  the  coastal  garden  to  the  splendid  but  slightly  drier  areas  of  the 
tablelands,  and  even  beyond  to  the  edges  of  the  Western  slopes.  As  he  goes  inland  the 
dairyman  becomes  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  and  profits  of  mutton-raising,  wool  production, 
fruit-growing,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  growing.  This  is  giving  rise  to  a somewhat 
extensive  system  of  mixed  farming,  which  is  almost  universally  recommended  as  good  for  the 
farmer’s  pocket,  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

The  mixed  farmer  must  have  fairly  good  land,  and  a rehable  rainfall,  and 
Will  become  as  these  conditions  obtain  generally  throughout  the  agricultural  belt  the 
the  Rule.  practice  wiU  doubtless  become  the  rule,  except  in  those  districts  where  on 
big  estates  wheat-growing  is  carried  on  on  a mammoth  scale  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  pursuits. 

The  system  of  mixed  farming  is  based  upon  the  rotation  of  the  crops  and  stock  found 
most  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a district.  There  are  many  crops  from  which  to  choose,  and 
many  fines  of  stock  can  be  taken  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  New  South  Wales  conditions. 
One  of  the  first  considerations  upon  a farm  is  a remunerative  outlet  for  the  products.  In  this 
connection  the  export  trade  must  be  looked  to  as  offering  a never- failing  outlet  for  certain 
products  at  a price.  The  principal  fines  coming  under  this  category  are  wool,  mutton,  wheat, 
butter,  bacon,  and  fruits.  There  are  many  other  avenues  of  local  importance  which  are  liable 
to  serious  fluctuations  ; but  the  fines  mentioned  are  the  most  stable,  and  are  worthy  of  the 
main  attention  of  the  settler. 
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Mixed  farming  minimises  the  risk  of  complete  failure,  such  as  is  incurred 
when  everything  is  staked  upon  only  one  line  of  agriculture.  It  allows  of 
monetary  returns  being  received  more  often  during  the  year,  which  means 
that  many  requirements  can  be  purchased  for  cash.  This  is  a distinct 
advantage.  It  provides  for  a rational  division  of  labour  for  both  men  and 
teams  throughout  the  year,  which  considerably  relieves  the  monotony.  By  mixed  farming, 
also,  considerably  larger  returns  can  be  obtained  from  a given  area,  and  the  soil  fertility  retained 
instead  of  being  lost. 

The  practice  up  to  the  present  has  been  to  grow  wheats  and  other  cereals  for  a number 
of  years,  and  when  the  returns  have  fallen  so  low,  owing  to  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
as  to  prove  unremunerative,  to  devote  the  areas  to  stock,  principally  sheep.  The  vast  area 
of  virgin  soils  awaiting  occupation  has  militated  against  the  better  management  of  many  of 
the  older  agricultural  districts,  and  a system  of  Arab  farming  has  been  encouraged  which  is 
not  altogether  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  This  has  led  to  slip-shod  methods  of  specu- 
lative farming,  which  lacks  thoroughness  and  stability,  essentials  in  successful  and  progressive 
agriculture. 


Minimises 
the  Risk  of 
Failure. 


TURNING  UP  THE  GROUND  AT  THE  WAGGA  FARM. 
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STUD  RAMS,  KINROSS. 


When  the  large  tracts  of  virgin  country  have  been  settled  and  put  under 
More  Intense  the  plough,  more  intense  culture  must  be  practised,  and  there  are  immense 
Culture.  possibilities  in  the  system  of  mixed  farming  which  will  eventually  become 
universal  along  the  agricultural  belt.  Comparatively  small  areas  will  under 
a more  advanced  system  of  agriculture  yield  larger  returns  than  much  larger  areas  were  capable 
of  producing  under  the  old-time  methods.  Better  provision  will  be  made  for  periods  of  scarcity, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  training  of  the  British  farmer  will  more  than  compensate  for 
his  initial  lack  of  knowledge  of  Australian  conditions,  information  upon  which  will  be  available 
to  him  from  many  sources. 

Sheep-farming,  as  distinguished  from  sheep-grazing  on  the  big  stations  in 
Sheep-farming,  the  West,  is  largely  carried  on  already  by  wheat-growers,  and  is  proving  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals.  Recently  the  small  holder 
has  begun  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  merino,  grown  almost  solely  for  wool,  to  the  British 
breeds,  with  an  eye  to  the  export  of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb.  The  Shropshire  and  merino 
cross  is  one  which  will  prove  most  profitable.  The  sheep  are  run  on  the  stubble  and  cultivation 
paddocks  not  in  use,  and  prove  valuable  cleansing  and  fertilising  agents.  The  sheep  rid  the 
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wheat  land  of  plants  which  afford  good  pasture,  but  which  are  objectionable  in  crops.  They 
also  perform  very  useful  work  in  clearing  stubbles  of  grain  which  has  been  shed  at  harvest 
time,  thus  converting  into  mutton  and  wool  that  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  at  the 
same  time  fertilising  the  land.  As  the  general  trend  by  small  growers  or  mixed  farmers  is  in 
the  direction  of  producing  a mutton  sheep,  particulars  of  demonstrations  made  at  the  Wagga 
Experimental  Farm,  which  showed  that  this  branch  of  the  industry  is  the  most  profitable  for 
small  landholders,  will  prove  of  interest.  The  following  figures  show  the  earnings  of  a flock 
of  Lincoln-merino  ewes  for  1905,  the  expenditure  not  including  interest  or  rent  of  land  : — 

Receipts. 


440  shorn  lambs  sold  on  farm  {less  commission) 

39  lambs  on  hand 

Wool  for  exhibits 

Sale  of  wool  of  ewes  and  lambs 

Expenses. 


£244  14 
22  16 
5 8 
209  13 


6 

0 

4 

9 


£482  12  7 


Wages  

Freight  (wool)  

Packs,  salt,  rabbit  poison,  and  sundries  . . . 


£30  2 1 
9 6 8 
7 5 6 


...  46  14  3 

Net  earnings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £435  18  4 

The  rental  value  of  the  land  would  of  course  vary  with  the  locahty,  stock- 
Carrying  carrying  capacity,  and  improvements  ; land  values  in  the  Wagga  district. 

Capacity  of  where  the  above-mentioned  experiment  took  place,  ranging  between  £2  10s. 

Land.  and  £6  per  acre.  In  ringbarked  land,  suitable  for  wheat-growing,  the  natural 
grasses  will  usually  carry  a sheep  to  the  acre  all  the  year  round  ; but  during 
portions  of  the  year  this  may  be  considerably  exceeded,  and  the  writer  has  in  a good  season 
fed  1,400  sheep  and  lambs  on  300  acres  for  four  months.  The  land  had  been  cultivated  and 

fertilised  for  wheat,  and  in  alternate 
years  had  been  allowed  to'grow  grass. 
In  land  continuously  cultivated, 
however,  the  grasses  disappear,  and 
they  are  not  easily  replaced.  The 
grazing  referred  to  was  in  the 
growing  season,  which  usually  ends  in 
November,  when  the  grass  dries,  and 
very  little  new  growth  takes  place 
until  March  or  April,  when  the  seed  of 
the  annual  varieties  germinates  and  the  perennial  kinds  put  forth  new  growth.  The  keeping  of  a 
flock  of  ewes  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  lambs  for  market, 
will  be  found  to  be  profitable,  the  returns  from  this  source  making  a very  substantial  addition  to 
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the  income  derivable  from  wool.  One  of  the  best  crosses  for  the  purpose  is  made  by  mating 
Shropshire  rams  with  Lincoln-merino  cross-bred  ewes.  The  best  time  for  joining  rams  and 
ewes  is  about  the  middle  of  November,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  lambing  taking  place  at  a time 
when  fair  pasture  is  usually  available.  This  also  admits  of  the  lambs  being  old  enough  for 
market  before  the  grass-seed  has  ripened,  the  seed  usually  being  liable  to  prove  a source  of 
trouble.  If  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  lambs  for  sale  to  a later  age,  they  should  be  shorn.  The 
lambs  are  marketable  at  4 to  5 months,  and  by  selUng  them  before  the  heat  of  summer  sets 
in,  the  flock  is  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  ewes  is  pro- 
portionately lessened. 


j 


MOREE  RAILWAY  YARD. 

As  a subsidiary  industry,  dairying,  to  some  extent,  may  be  carried  on  in 
Dairying  suitable  locahties,  but  especial  regard  should  be  had  to  local  markets,  as 
as  an  the  returns  will  naturally  be  affected  by  the  local  demand  for  dairy  products. 
Auxiliary.  An  essential  feature  in  dairying  requirements  is  a supply  of  pure  water  in 
all  seasons,  preferably  obtained  from  running  streams.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  the  summer  months  by  the  conservation  of  fodder  by  means  of  ensilage,  and 
such  supplies  may  be  provided  in  connection  with  cereal  farming.  The  heaviest  fodder  crops 
are  obtainable  from  varieties  which  may  be  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  the  best  of  these  will  be 
found  to  be  barley  with  vetches  or  peas.  With  irrigation,  heavy  crops  of  maize  and  sorghum 
may  be  raised  on  the  river  flats,  and  fair  crops  of  the  latter  may  be  grown  on  the  higher  lands 
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with  the  aid  of  fertilisers.  One  of  the  most  suitable  breeds  will  be  found  to  be  the  Jerseys, 
as  they  have  proved  hardy  under  all  conditions,  as  well  as  consistent  yielders  of  milk  of  high 
quality. 

In  many  districts  the  “ mixed  ” farmer  will  grow  oats  and  barley,  as  well 
Cereals  other  as  wheat.  Barley  grows  to  perfection  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  and  the 
than  Wheat,  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  a most  profitable  pursuit.  Wheaten  hay  is 
largely  used  for  fodder,  and  its  cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  Sydney 
markets  form  a lucrative  branch  of  agriculture  largely  followed  in  Riverina  and  other  farming 
districts.  The  crop  is,  under  these  circumstances,  cut  into  chaff  before  being  sold. 

In  addition  to  the  other  pursuits  mentioned,  there  is  fruit-growing,  which 
Possibilities  affords  another  avenue  of  activity  to  the  mixed  farmer.  The  climate  of  New 
of  South  Wales  is  so  varied  and  the  soils  so  diverse  in  character  that  there  is 

Fruit-growing,  hardly  a district  of  the  State  in  which  some  fruits  cannot  be  grown  with 
advantage.  Fuller  information  upon  this  subject  will  be  obtained  from  the 
chapter  upon  fruit-growing.  It  is  only  mentioned  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  range  of  crops 
which  the  agriculturist  who  wishes  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  his  land  may  command.  There 
are  properties  in  the  Northern  Rivers  district  where  may  be  seen  growing  side-by-side  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  root  crops,  while  the  main  area  of  the  holding  is 
devoted  to  depasturing  dairy  cattle.  In  the  Bathurst  district  and  on  the  Northern  and 
Southern  tablelands  are  grown  some  of  the  best  apples  in  the  world,  and  there  is  a big  future 
before  the  export  trade  of  this  fruit.  And  in  Riverina  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  for 
the  growth  of  grapes,  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums,  while  some  varieties  of  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  almonds,  and  walnuts  thrive  well.  By  a system  of  thorough  cultivation,  the  settler 
can  supply  all  his  own  requirements  in  these  fruits,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  a profitable 
industry  may  be  established  in  Riverina  in  the  production  of  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits. 
The  farmer  will  also  find  it  profitable  to  raise  poultry,  which  can  be  done  in  conjunction  with 
any  other  line  of  agricultural  work.  This  matter  is,  however,  dealt  with  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  poultry. 
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EVERGREEN  FARM  IN  THE  PEEL  RIVER  DISTRICT, 


THE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Euliange  Bo-operatiue  Bo.,  Ltd, 

(Registered  under  the  Company’s  Act.) 


Capital,  £10,000,  with  power  to  Increase  to  £50,000. 


Head  Office : N.S.W.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  BARKER-STREET,  SYDNEY. 


The  New  South  Wales  Fruit  Exchange  is  centrally  situated,  and  is  absolutely  the  largest,  cleanest, 
busiest,  and  most  substantial  Fruit  Centre  in  Australasia.  The  fact  that  from  its  inception 
dividends  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  have  been  declared  proves  its  prosperity  and  value. 


I'llOiMAS  .IKSSKP,  .I.P. 
.1.  H.  SIIIEI.DS, 

.JOHN  JENKINS,  E.s(,.., 


DIRECTORS 

, M.L.A,  Chairman. 
Vice-Chairman. 
i\rn'iia(/imj  Director. 

CEO.  I).  EOSS 


G.  A.  MOREHOUSE, 
W.  H.  SOUTHCOJ'T, 
ARTHUR  B.  CHAVE, 
Secret  ar  I/. 


Esy. 

E.sy. 

Esq 


Fruit  Merchants,  Agents,  and  Growers  transacting  business  in  the  Fruit  Exchange. 


Lee,  Josepli. 

Cliilve,  A.  B. 

Anstvalian  Fruit  and 
Pnidnce  ( V>. 
SMm.soii  A'  PirMi. 
Walters,  M.,  & To, 
Morehouse,  G.  A. 

( 'ooper,  A.  J. 
Trevarthen,  J.  H. 

Dutfy  Bros.  & Co.,  Lt«l. 
Earl,  r..  L. 
riliT^ott,  C.  G. 

Conway,  Miss 

( Re.staurant). 
Jenkins,  John. 


Jones,  R.  C. 
Stevenson,  W.  W. 
Harvev,  Josei»h. 

Luke,  H.  J. 

Salmon,  F.  J.,  & Co. 
Terrey,  Alexander. 
Hadley,  Fre<lerick. 
Byrne,  Thos. 

Turner  k Ikin. 

Jessep  & Thompson. 
Bellamy  & Miller. 
Maokellar  k Devlin. 
Roarers.  H.  W.  F. 
Barkyn,  Ward.  A*  Co. 
Hopkins  k Lipscomhe. 


The  Griffiths  Fruit 

Sui'i'iy- 

Southcott,  W.  H. 
liloom,  A.  F. 

Jurd,  Albert. 

Best,  George. 
Keeily,  Janies. 
Howard,  A.  A. 
Batchelor,  Walter. 
Weymark  A;  »Son. 
Duiry,  Niohol  is. 

' Harrington.  T.  E. 

I Morton,  P.  H. 

Neil,  John. 

1 Gallard,  Mark, 


I Gihhs,  Charles,  k Son. 

I Chaseling  Brothers. 

' Woodcock,  John. 
Walker,  A.  H. 

Hill.  F.  G. 

Simrway,  A.  E. 
Ronghley,  J.  k G. 
Moore,  Alhcrt. 

Moore,  Edwar<l. 

High,  D.  G. 

Rogers,  F.  H.  G. 
Coleman,  W.,  k Son. 
Moore  k Moore. 

Barton,  Charles  (Cns-  j 
toms  House  Agent). 1 


Shields,  J.  H. 

Smith,  James. 
Moller,  M.  B.  A. 
Smith,  William. 
Howard,  Thomas. 
Pogson,  Henry. 
Harrison,  Henry. 
Mnsgrove,  Thomas. 
Allen.  S.  E. 

Rule,  W J. 

Gallard,  Frank. 
Montgomery,  Henry. 
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Fruit-growing. 

By  W.  J.  ALLEN, 

GOVERNMENT  FRUIT  EXPERT. 


.T-GEOWING  finds  profitable  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  people  throughout  New  South  Wales,  where 
practically  all  kinds  of  fruit  can  be  produced.  It  is 
easier  to  specify  the  varieties  that  cannot  be  grown  than 
to  enumerate  the  Hst  of  fruits  wliich  thrive  in  some 
portion  or  other  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  State.  In 
the  different  districts  there  is  country  ranging  from  an 
altitude  of  7,300  feet  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
On  the  former  heights  snow  lies  for  several  months 
of  the  year,  while  in  the  coastal  areas  frosts  are  in  many  places  of  rare  occurrence,  even 
during  the  coldest  months. 

In  several  districts  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,500  to  3,500  feet  along  the 
English  Fruits  tablelands,  Enghsh  fruits  do  as  well  as  on  their  native  soil.  These  table- 

on  the  lands  stretch  through  the  State  parallel  with  the  500  miles  coast  hue,  and 

Tablelands.  at  a distance  from  the  sea  of  from  20  to  150  miles.  The  rainfall  over  this 

area  varies  from  20  to  50  inches  per  annum,  and  orchards  which  receive 
proper  cultivation,  pruning,  thinning,  &c.,  carry  good  crops  of  fruit  during  even  the  worst 
season.  On  these  higher  levels  the  chmate  is  all  that  can  be  desired — the  heat  in  the  summer 
seldom  becoming  oppressive  and  the  cold  days  during  the  winter  being  few  indeed.  On  the 
highest  levels  there  are  on  rare  occasions  Ught  falls  of  snow,  which,  however,  usually  disappear 
at  once,  or  within  a day  or  two.  In  this  particular  belt  hes  some  of  our  best  mixed  farming 
country,  where  fruit-growing  can  be  combined  with  dairying,  cereal  growing,  and  stock  raising, 
and  can  be  made  a profitable  adjunct  to  the  latter  industries. 

Again,  on  our  Northern  Rivers,  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast,  where  dairying  is  the 
principal  industry,  pineapples,  bananas,  mangoes,  paw-paws,  passion,  and  citrus  fruits  can 
be  grown  in  the  more  sheltered  places,  while  throughout  most  of  the  coastal  country,  and  up 
to  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet,  large  quantities  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples,  passion-fruit, 
citrus  fruits,  and  grapes  are  cultivated.  It  is  on  this  area  that  most  of  our  fruit  for  local 
consumption  is  grown,  as  well  as  large  quantities  for  the  local  jam  factories  and  canneries. 
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The  factories  are  now  putting  up  immense  quantities  of  the  very  best  jams  and  fruits, 
which  find  ready  sale,  not  only  in  New  South  Wales  but  in  neighbouring  States  and  other 
countries.  There  is  no  practical  reason  why  these  industries  should  not  go  on  extending,  as 
we  can  grow  as  good  peaches,  plums,  and  similar  fruits  in  quantities,  as  can  be  produced  any- 
where in  the  world. 

The  local  fruit  trade  alone  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  although  fruit 
Good  Demand  could  be  grown  in  almost  every  garden  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  few 
for  Fruit.  residents  of  the  city  who  have  sufficient  ground  to  spare  for  fruit-trees ; 

indeed  there  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  grow  the  fruit  necessary  for  their 
own  requirements,  and,  consequently,  there  is  always  a large  demand  for  fruit  of  good  quality, 
which  usually  commands  a fair  price. 

In  the  spring-time,  when  the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom,  there  is  nothing  more  enjoy- 
able than  a drive  through  some  of  the  fruit-growing  districts,  where  on  every  side  one  sees 

thousands  of  trees  in 
bloom,  while  the  air  is 
filled  with  the  most 
fragrant  perfumes  of 
orange  and  other  blos- 
soms. Then  again, 
later,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  on  the  trees,  what 
is  more  grateful  to  the 
eye  than  an  orchard 
heavily  laden,  with 
limbs  bending  out 
under  their  burden  of 
beautiful  ripe  fruit  ? 
When  the  fruit  is 
gathered  the  work  of 
careful  picking,  grad- 
ing, and  packing 
begins.  The  fruit  is 

handled  like  eggs  and  packed  in  cases,  each  of  which  contains  carefully  graded  fruit,  so 
arranged  in  layers  that  when  the  box  is  full  and  ready  to  be  nailed  down,  preparatory  to 
being  forwarded  to  market,  it  presents  a beautiful  picture.  Next  comes  the  carting  to  the 
railway  station  and  loading  into  trucks,  where,  at  some  of  our  larger  fruit-growing  centres, 
you  will  meet  dozens  of  other  growers  with  their  loads  of  fruit. 

After  the  fruit  is  landed  in  the  city  or  town  to  which  it  is  consigned,  it  has  to 
be  taken  from  the  trucks  to  the  fruit-market  where  it  is  displayed.  When  sold  it  still 
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lias  to  make  two  or  three  other  trips  before 
finally  reaching  the  table  of  the  consumer, 
and  one  often  wonders  how  it  stands  all 
this  handhng. 

To  make  fruit-growing  a profitable 
industry  there  are  a good  many  things  to 
be  attended  to.  To  begin  with,  the  grower 
requires  to  see  that  he  plants  nothing  but 
those  varieties  which  find  the  greatest 
favour  with  the  consumer,  and  which 
carry  good  crops  of  fruit  every  year. 

When  once  he  has  decided  what  to  plant 
and  that  the  spraying,  pruning,  thinning,  cultivation,  destruction  of  insect  pests,  and  marketing 
are  all  done  on  the  most  up-to-date  fines. 

My  previous  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  those  fruits  grown  for  local  consump- 
The  Export  tion,  which  is  an  industry  of  considerable  importance ; but  there  are  great 

Trade.  possibilities  in  the  export  trade,  not  only  in  fresh  but  in  dried  fruits  also. 

At  the  present  time  a few  citrus  and  stone  fruits  are  being  exported  to  other 
States,  with  perhaps  a few  apples  from  orchards  so  situated  that  they  find  it  more  convenient 
to  send  their  fruit  to  either  Brisbane  or  Melbourne  rather  than  to  Sydney  ; and  many  districts 
which  produce  fruit  earlier  than  can  be  done  in  some  of  the  adjoining  States  send  their  crops 
to  outside  markets,  where  it  usually  finds  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 

Of  oranges  and  lemons  we  produce  great  quantities,  and  export  largely  to  New  Zealand 
Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  other  States.  We  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in  profitably  landing 
large  quantities  on  the  English  market ; but  with  better  cold  storage  facilities  on  the  steamers, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  supply  the  English  market  with  oranges,  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases,  if  there  was  a demand  for  such  fruit  in  August  and  September 
of  every  year. 

Passion-fruit  is  another  variety  which  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  this  State,  and  if,  with 
improved  facilities  on  the  boats,  we  could  succeed  in  landing  this  fruit  on  the  London  market, 
the  demand,  when  it  became  known,  would,  I believe,  be  unlimited.  This  latter  fruit  does 
particularly  well  on  the  poorer  fight  soils,  in  districts  where  frosts  are  not  severe. 

Take  again  the  apple  trade  : there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
Apples  now  cooler  climates  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  very  best  apples, 

imported.  which,  if  grown  in  quantities,  should  prove  profitable  for  exporting  after  the 

local  demand  was  supplied.  At  present,  though,  in  place  of  being  exporters 
of  this  fruit,  we  are  importing  annually  about  500,000  cases.  There  is,  therefore,  a big  opening 
for  those  who  wish  to  grow  apples,  as  they  will  find  a ready  market  locally  for  years  to  come. 
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he  must  see  that  the  trees  receive  careful  attention. 
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On  the  western  slopes  lying  at  the  back  of  the  mountain  ranges  can  be  found  some  of 
the  best  land  in  Australia  for  the  production  of  fruits  for  canning  and  drying  purposes,  and 
for  citrus  fruits  more  suitable  than  the  coastal  grown  varieties  for  export. 


Among  those  which  are  the  most  suitable  for  drying  are  the  following  ; — 
A Great  Eaisin  grapes,  sultanas,  Zante  currants,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  the  latter 

Dried-Fruit  three  varieties  being  suitable  for  canning  and  jam-making  as  well.  Locally 

Trade.  canned  fruits  are  stated  by  experts  to  be  the  best  on  the  world’s  markets. 

Although  a good  distance  from  the  coast,  the  elevation  is  only  about  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  Here  the  summers  are  warmer  and  the  bright  sunny  days  are  just  what  is 
required  for  the  successful  grovung  of  such  fruits,  which  require  the  higher  temperature  to 
dry  them  in  order  to  turn  out  a first-class  article.  These  fruits,  when  ripe,  are  picked  and 
placed  on  clean  wooden  trays  until  dry,  and  are  never  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  as  are 
many  of  the  imported  fruits,  in  which  are  frequently  found  small  pebbles,  soil,  and  other 
foreign  ingredients.  Our  fruit  is,  therefore,  clean  and  wholesome,  and  this  to  the  ordinary 
Britisher  should  be  its  strongest  recommendation.  There  is  room  and  to  spare  for  thousands 
of  people  to  grow  such  fruits  for  drying,  and  where  a good  many  are  engaged  at  this  work 
within  a small 
area  it  is  quite 
easy  for  them  to 
combine  in  the 
packing,  grachng, 
and  marketing  of 
their  fruit,  thus 
enabling  them  to 
handle  it  at  a 
minimum  cost 
both  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  a man 
has  the  incUna- 
tion,  he  may,  \vith 
every  chance  of 
success,  enter  into 
this  industry,  and, 
if  he  feel  so  in- 
clined he  may  take 
up  mixed  farming 
as  well. 

Australian 
dried  fruits  are 


fast  ousting  the 
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imported  article  from  our  markets,  and 
the  few  hundred  tons  which  have  been 
sent  to  London  have  been  very  favour- 
ably reported  upon.  It  is;  therefore,  only 
a matter  of  time  before  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  at  least  our  share  in  supplying  that 
market  with  a good  wholesome^article, 
such  as  they  will  find  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  procure  from  any  European  coun- 
try. It  has  the  flavour,  is  fleshy,  and  is 
of  most  attractive  appearance.  The  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  grow 
enough  of  these  fruits  for  our  own  mar- 
ket, and  have  a large  surplus  for  export ; 
and  for  the  person  whose  heart  is  in  the 
work,  and  who  is  prepared  to  work  on  the 
most  up-to-date  hues,  there  is  a big  open- 
ing. The  State  Government  is  talking  of 
starting  a large  irrigation  scheme,  which 
will  command  some  of  the  best  land  in 

TYPICAL  LISBON  LEMON,  GROWN  IN  N.S.W.  . . . 

this  State,  and  when  the  scheme  is  in 
running  order  the  Government  will  be  in  a position  to  offer  favourable  inducements  to  those 
who  wish  to  go  into  fruit-growing  on  a commercial  scale. 


At  the  Government  Experimental  Orchards,  which  are  situated  in  different 
Valuable  climates  and  districts,  large  collections  of  the  various  fruits  are  growing ; so 
Government  that  we  are  in  a position  to  say  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy  which  varieties 
Aid,  do  best  in  each  particular  district.  There  are  also  many  private  orchardists 

who  are  only  too  pleased  to  give  to  the  newcomer  the  advantage  of  their 
experiments,  and,  therefore,  he  is  saved  the  trouble  of  having  to  pay  for  his  experience  by 
experimenting  with  many  varieties  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  most  suitable  for  his  particular 
district.  There  are  also  several  good  nurseries  where  the  best  stocks  can  be  procured,  and 
where  the  nurserymen  are  in  a position  to  guarantee  that  the  trees  are  worked  on  the  most 
approved  stocks.  I do  not  know  of  any  place  where  worked  nursery  stock  in  good  condition 
for  planting  can  be  purchased  at  so  reasonable  a price. 


The  Government  is  always  wilHng  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  grower  all  the  informa- 
tion he  may  need,  and  he  can  at  all  times  visit  the  Departmental  orchards  to  see  how  the 
various  branches  of  the  work  are  carried  out.  This  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  beginner 
as  he  can  usually  pick  up  the  information  he  requires,  or  obtain  advice  on  any  matter  about 
which  he  is  in  doubt. 
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LINDEMAN’S  i^^mous 

CAWARRA  WINES 

THE  PURE  WINES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


A Shipment  of  Cawarra  Whies  for  London  leaving  the  Sydney  Cellars. 

For  ().">  3'(>ars  CAWAIUIA  WINES  have  been  voted  by  Connoisseurs  and 
the  General  Public  to  be  Unequalled  for 

AGE.  PURITY.  QUALITY. 

Prize-taker  and  Gold  Medallist  at  International  Exhibitions. 

Govei'innent  Tests  bare  ]lro^■ed  CAWxVRPA  WINES  to  be 
Absi.ilutely  Pui'e  and  Unfoi'titied  with  any  Spirit. 

When  asking  for  a glass  of  Australian  Wine 
BE  SURE  that  you  get  CAWARRA. 

H.  J.  LINDEMAN, 

CAWARRA  VINEYARDS,  N.S.W. 

CELLARS  : QUEEN  VICTORIA  MARKETS,  SYDNEY. 
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Viticulture. 

By  M.  BLUNNO. 

immense  territory  of  a new  country  like  Australia 
enables  the  colonising  population  to  pursue  widely 
diversified  agricultural  enterprises,  inasmuch  as  the 
variety  of  soils,  and  principally  the  variety  of  chmates, 
are  the  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  the  hydro- 
graphic and  orographic  features  of  the  country  and  of 
its  extensive  range  of  latitude.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  new  countries,  we  often  find  districts  where 
tropical  plants  are  grown  for  industrial  purposes,  while 
m another  district  we  may  find  cultures  that  are 
characteristic  of  temperate  and  even  cold  chmates.  Then  the  extensive  territory  affords  the 
setthng  population  the  choice  of  the  district  and  the  soil  in  which  any  particular  form  of 
culture  can  he  most  profitably  followed  up,  thus  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  The  natural 
fertihty  of  a virgin  soil  adds  to  the  advantages  j ust  mentioned  ; while  the  liberahty  of  the 
Governments  of  new  countries,  the  more  democratic  laws — all  directed  to  assist  exploiting 
the  natural  wealth  of  the  soil,  the  absence  of  clashing  and  firmly  established  interests  existing 
in  older  communities,  coupled  with  energy  and  intelligence — often  the  only  heritage  of  the 
emigrant — cannot  fail  to  produce  the  highest  results. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  New  South  Wales,  and  a perusal  of  the  meteorological  reports, 
will  convince  anyone  that  in  many  districts  of  this  State  ^fiticulture  ought  to  find  a natural 
abode.  Sunny  lands  are  the  home  of  the  grape-vine,  this  queen  of  industrial  plants  ; and 
New  South  Wales  has  been  given,  long  ago,  that  epithet  of  brightness. 

In  the  whole  of  Australia  some  60,000  acres  have  already  been  devoted  to 
Room  for  viticulture,  which  is  not  as  great  an  expansion  as  might  well  have  been,  and 

Expansion.  does  not  come  up  to  the  greater  impulse  given  to  vine-growing  in  new 

countries  by  no  means  better  favoured  in  the  way  of  natural  advantages.  In 
several  of  the  South  American  Republics,  in  a much  shorter  time,  viticulture,  wine-making, 
and  distillation  have  attained  a larger  development.  The  reason  is  one  of  racial  habit  and  art 
of  hving.  The  population  of  Austraha  is  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  breed,  who,  in  their  glorious 
birth-place,  cannot  follow  vine-growing  on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  the  climate  in  many 
parts,  and  its  inclemency  and  uncertainty  in  others,  where,  nevertheless,  the  yearly  mean 
temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  some  of  the  most  famous  vine-growing  districts  of  their 
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southern  neighbours.  The  art  of  living  of  a.  people  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  nature 
of  their  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  not  being  a vine-grower,  is  not  a wine-drinker 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

Viticulture  can  be  carried  on  over  a great  expanse  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Austra- 
lian will  in  time  become  a wine-drinker.  An  inveterate  habit  like  that  of  drinking  the 
fermented  and  distilled  product  of  grains  cannot  be  eradicated  in  the  course  of  a generation 
or  two,  notwithstanding  the  mild  climate  of  Australia,  which  should  at  once  induce  people  to 
prefer  lighter  alcoholic  stimulants.  Change  of  diet  cannot  be  effected  at  one  stroke ; it  is  a 
matter  of  acquired  taste.  This  is  brought  about  by  degrees,  until  it  establishes  itself  like  a 
second  nature. 

It  behoves  those  in  authority,  who  have  to  guide  the  community  to  the  goal  of  a leading 
place  in  general  progress  and  prosperity,  to  consider  viticulture  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  enterprises  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  people  on  the  land.  Viti- 
culture has  the  character  of  permanency.  A well-planted  and  well  looked  after  vineyard 
lasts,  in  the  economical  sense,  forty  years  or  so.  There  you  have  at  once  two  generations 
working  in  it.  Cellars  and  apphances  and  casks  last  a long  time,  and  can  hardly  be  turned  to 
any  other  purpose.  Viticulture  and,  still  more  so,  wine-making  require  a certain  knowledge 
that  is  gained  by  proper  training,  which  the  children  of  a vigneron  and  wine-maker  take  as 
part  of  the  family  heritage.  That  is  why  viticulture,  once  started,  is  followed  in  a direct  line 
by  the  children  of  those  who  first  commence. 

Growing  grape-vines  means  extensive  employment  of  labour ; and  vine-growing  districts 
are,  after  the  manufacturing  and  mining  centres,  the  most  densely  populated.  Emigration 
from  vine-growing  countries  is  nil ; immigration,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  looked  for.  When 
the  French  vineyards  disappeared  almost  entirely  from  some  districts  of  France,  under  that 
terrible  scourge  of  phylloxera,  the  population  thinned  out  at  the  same  rate  as  the  vineyards 
were  destroyed  by  the  plague. 
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I have  seen  many  families  in  this  State  who  live  very  comfortably  on  some 
The  Financial  ten  acres  of  vineyard.  There  has  never  been  yet  in  New  South  Wales  a 

Side.  supply  of  wine  greater  than  the  demand.  Vignerons  sell  their  wines  with  the 

greatest  ease,  and  the  one  million  of  gallons,  which  is  about  the  average 
amiual  output  of  the  vineyards  of  New  South  Wales,  can  be  increased  to  twenty  times  as  much; 
and  I feel  sure  that  there  would  be  a local  market  for  it  if  a more  energetic  and  systematic  way 
of  advertisement 
and  distribution 
were  followed — 
that  is,  exclusive 
of  the  export 
trade,  the  possi- 
bilities of  which 
are  unbounded  if 
more  business 
men  will  under- 
take it.  The 
vigneron  who 
has  a quantity 
of  good,  sound 
wine  in  store  is 
not  haunted  by 

any  urgent  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  it  at  any  price.  Wine  is  not  a perishable  product  if  it 
is  well  looked  after  ; on  the  contrary,  with  care  and  age  it  increases  in  value.  Most  of  the 
wine  produced  in  this  State  is  sold  by  the  vignerons  to  the  wine  merchants  during  the 
first  twelve  months  following  the  vintage,  thus  leaving  to  the  merchants  all  the  cares  of  treat- 
ment and  maturing.  Yet  the  vigneron  makes  a profit,  which  averages  from  £10  to  £15  per 
acre — that  is,  for  vineyards  of  a certain  acreage,  where  outsiders  are  employed  in  the  vineyard 
and  cellar  work;  but  for  smaller  places,  where  the  labour  is  done  by  the  men  folk  of  the  family, 
the  net  profit  is  still  higher. 

The  cost  of  establishing  a vineyard  and  bringing  it  into  bearing  is  about  £25  per  acre 
at  the  outside.  The  costly  hand-trenching  of  the  ground,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  now  can 
be  dispensed  with,  on  account  of  the  many  patterns  of  ploughs  and  subsoilers,  which,  with  the 
proper  strength,  can  reach  a depth  of  twenty  inches.  On  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, I had  in  1901  thirty- one  acres  of  land,  which  had  just  been  cleared  of  a rather  thick 
and  heavy  timber,  ploughed  and  subsoiled  to  the  average  depth  of  twenty  inches,  at  the  cost 
of  £9  10s.  per  acre. 

Vignerons  in  New  South  Wales,  though  not  forming  a very  large  community,  make  a 
nice  living,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  look  of  their  homesteads,  the  happiness  in  their  family 
relations,  and  the  easy  life  that  they  enjoy.  I have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  most  of  the 
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vine-growers  of  this  State,  a.nd  always  left  edified  with  the  appearance  of  ever}d;hing,  and 
with  their  amiability  and  hospitality  ; and  even  when  I examined  their  position  from  a critic’s 
point  of  view,  I could  see  that  it  was  not  show,  but  substance. 

Yet  the  vignerons  of  New  South  Wales  have  so  far  only  concerned  them- 
Waste  of  selves  in  the  making  of  wines,  and  have  neglected  to  utihse  the  by-products  of 
By-Products,  this  industry.  In  Southern  Europe  the  grape  sldns  (husks),  after  ferment- 
ation, are  worth  about  30s.  per  ton,  and  the  wine-lees  more  than  that.  A 
considerable  amount  of  spirit  can  be  obtained  from  them,  while  they  are  the  only  raw  material 
from  which  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  can  be  obtained. 


Australia  imports  every  year  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  both  these  substances, 
largely  employed  in  domestic  economy  and  in  medicine,  when  they  could  be  prepared  here. 
The  Agriculture  Department  has  often  been  asked  to  forward  to  European  manufacturers 
samples  of  wine-lees  and  wine-stone,  and  has  unfailingly  received  reports  confirming  the  high 
percentage  of  pure  cream  of  tartar  contained.  I have  tested  the  wine-stone  from  a few  cellars 
in  the  Hunter  Elver,  and  found  a,s  much  as  85'5  per  cent,  of  pure  cream  of  tartar. 


The  reason  why  nothing  has  been  done  to  turn  into  profit  the  by-products  of  wine- 
making is  that  vignerons  have  found  wine-making  by  itself  profitable  enough  without  spend- 
ing more  energy  in  a secondary  enterprise.  Rut  what  is  only  a secondary  enterprise  for  the 
individual  may  be  the  principal  business  of  a collective  institution,  which  could  buy  from  the 

vignerons  the  raw 
material  and  re- 
fine it.  The  vig- 
nerons can  easily 
distil  the  husks 
and  obtain  spirit ; 
the  solution  left 
after  distillation 
being  allowed  to 
cool,  sets  free  the 
wine-stone  in  red 
crystals,  which 
need  further  treat- 
ment before  be- 
coming fit  for  use 
in  medicine  and 
in  domestic 

WINE  GRAPES  GROWN  AT  HowLONG.  ecoiiomy.  The 

further  treatment 

of  the  wine-stone  would  then  come  within  the  domain  of  a factory.  Such  a factory  as  would 
limit  itself  solely  to  refiinng  the  wine-stone  and  obtaining  cream  of  tartar  would  not  need  large 
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capital,  and  the  working  expenses  would  be  small.  At  present  I would  not  recommend  the  manu- 
facture of  tartaric  acid,  which  requires  large  expense  at  the  outset  for  buildings  and  machinery. 

Delicious  wines  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  particular  country,  and 
The  Wines  of  though  the  continent  of  Europe  undoubtedly  holds  the  lead  in  the  produc- 
New  South  tion  and  commerce  of  fine  wines,  yet  no  expert  ever  averred  that  those 

Wales.  produced  outside  the  boundaries  of  that  country  are  necessarily  inferior  to 

the  European  wines. 

Some  high- 
class  wines  are 
produced  in 
several  districts 
in  France,  Italy, 

Spain,  Portugal, 

Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary, 

Greece,  Cyprus, 
and  in  some  of 
the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Euro- 
pean Russia. 

Then  again  some 
of  the  Californian 
wines  are  of  su- 
perior type  ; so 
also  are  some  of 
the  New  Zealand 

vintages  ; and,  hnally,  we  find  in  Australia  a large  stock  of  good,  sound,  wholesome  vvixies, 
among  which  there  are  not  a few  of  excellent  character  that  vie  witli  the  best  and  most 
high-priced  wines  produced  in  any  other  continent. 

People  in  general  are  conservative  in  matters  of  taste.  'L’his  may  oi’  may  not  be  a fault  ; 
but  what  is  surely  regrettable  is  to  see  people  drinking  a name.” 

The  real  connoisseur  is  unprejudiced  ; he  pleases  his  palate,  not  his  imagination  : he  cares 
not  for  fashion  ; he  makes  it.  Anyone  who  has  followed  the  various  events  in  the  viticultural 
development  of  different  countries  knows  full  well  that  the  production  of  certain  crtls  (vintages 
of  certain  vineyards)  which  have  a world-wide  fame  is  very  small,  and  of  late  years  through 
the  ravages  of  phylloxera  among  French  vineyards,  the  proportion  has  been  still  further 
reduced  to  almost  an  infinitesimal  quantity.  Yet  the  amount  of  wine  sold  under  the  label  of 
famous  crAs  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  genuine  article  produced. 

The  quahty  of  wine  depends  on  fom-  factors,  which  are  soil,  chmate,  variety  of  grapes, 
and  manufacture. 
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In  the  preceding  paragraph  of  this  article  I have  hinted  at  the  variety 
Soils  Suited  of  soils  in  New  South  Wales,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  suited  to 
to  vine- growing  for  wine-making  purposes.  The  climate,  also,  is  splendid. 

Vine-growing.  Then  the  best  accredited  sorts  of  wine-grapes  have  been  imported  from 
France  and  other  continental  vine  districts,  while  as  to  the  manufacturers, 
we  have  a class  of  intelligent,  well-to-do,  practical  vignerons  and  wine-makers  who  know  how 
to  make  most  of  the  natural  advantages  of  this  country.  It  would  be  invidious  for  me  to 
single  out  anyone  for  public  recognition  ; but  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  to  say  that  the  progress 
made  during  the  last  few  years  is  enormous.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  fell  in  good  ground  ; the 
keen  capacity  of  the  vine-growers  for  seizing  information  and  turning  it  to  practical  account 
has  been  to  me  always  a source  of  delight.  Five  years  ago  the  question  of  controUing  the 
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temperature  of  the  fermenting  juice  was  absolutely  ignored  by  the  many ; now  it  is  generally  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  at  fermentation  time.  The  different  devices  for  preventing 
a rise  of  the  temperature  in  the  fermenting  vats  have  been  largely  adopted.  Preference 
is  given  in  many  cellars  to  the  cement  vats  which  allow  of  a greater  dispersion  of  heat  than 
the  wooden  ones.  Many  are  the  contrivances  for  aeration  and  cooling  down  of  the  juice  ;■ 
and,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  cellar,  they  range  from  an  ordinary  wooden  pump  or 
coils,  through  which  runs  fresh  water,  to  the  last  pattern  of  must-refrigerators.  The  turbinaye. 
of  white  musts  is  a modern  practice  which  is  now  being  followed  with  great  success  in  certain 
cellars.  By  imparting  to  the  must  a centrifugal  movement  at  the  speed  of  only  .500  to  600 
revolutions'  per  minute,  a decrease  of  from  18°  to  20°  Fahrenheit  in  the  initial  temperature  of 
the  juice  is  obtained,  followed  by  a quicker  separation  of  the  sediment,  thus  ensuring  a purer 
fernrentation  and  increasing  the  sound-keeping  quahties  of  the  wine.  Steam-power  is  more 
largely  diffused,  and  up-to-date  labour-saving  plants  are  more  largely  employed  for  the 
hoisting  up  of  the  grapes,  crushing  them,  and  separating  the  stalks.  Continuous  presses 


have  also  been  imported,  and 
Vignerons  quite  understand 
on  scientific  principles  which 
success.  They  study  more,  and 
chemistry  of  grape- juice  and 
vinous  fermentation,  with  dis- 
deteriorations  which  wines  may 
intellectual  activity  has  sup- 


ROSE  BAY. 


steam-pumps  find  a larger  appUcation. 
that  wine-making  is  entirely  dependent 
must  be  practised  to  secure 
are  more  conversant  with  the 
\vines,  with  the  principles  of 
eases  of  wines,  and  the  different 
undergo  ; and  all  this  increased 
planted  old  dogmatic  practices, 


corrected  erroneous  ideas,  and  displaced  inveterate  prejudices,  with  the  result  that  the  wines 
are  better,  the  profits  liigher.  Several  large  vineyards  have  been  recently  planted  ; many  of 
them  are  already  in  bearing  ; more  new  and  well-appointed  cellars  have  been  built. 

The  great  variety  of  soils  and  chmates  in  New  South  Wales  necessarily  impresses  a 
varietv  of  characters  to  the  wines  produced. 


We  have  the  wines  of  Oorowa  and  Albury,  where  the  wine  merchant  finds 
An  Important  the  parallel  to  the  products  from  the  \uneyards  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
Advantage.  ranean  sea,  vrth  one  important  advantage  in  favour  of  our  Riverina  wines — 
that  the  class  of  grapes  cultivated  here  is  the  Syrah  (Australian  Hermitage, 
Black  Shiraz),  which,  in  a climate  just  as  hot  and  dry  as  many  districts  of  South  Europe,  gives 
wines  superior  to  the  Baiietta,  Milazzo,  Riporto,  Alicante,  Benincarlo,  Huesca,  and  Aragona, 
which  are  not  drinkable  by  themselves,  so  heavy  and  rough  are  they  unless  blended. 

The  red  dry  wines  of  Albury  and  Corowa  are  rich  in  colour  and  extractive  substance, 
with  an  alcohohc  strength  ranging  from  between  22  and  25  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  clean  to 
the  palate,  wholesome,  and  blood-making.  After  about  three  years  of  proper  care  and  treatment, 
when  they  have  lost  the  natural  roughness  of  young  wines,  they  develop  a marked  bouquet 
and  fragrance  which  deservedly  confer  on  them  “ the  honom'  of  the  bottle.”  These  wanes,  as  a 
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finished  article, 
find  their  place  at 
the  dinner-table, 
and  the  proper 
time  to  drink 
them  is  with  the 
meat  course,  as 
they  are  what  the 
French  call  Vinsde 
rdti.  These  same 
wines,  when 
young,  feed  the 
bulk  trade.  They 
are  bought  by  wine 
merchants,  who 
judiciously  blend 
them  with  lighter 
wines  from  other 
districts,  and  are 
put  on  the  market 
as  vins  ordinaires, 
which  are  sold  by 
gallons  or  quarter- 
casks  to  the  wine- 
drinldng  commu- 
nity of  this  coun- 
try, and  you  find 
them  on  the  table 
of  those  restaur- 
ants who  follow  the 
Continental  style, 
where  wine  is  part 
of  the  bill  of  fare 
and  the  customer 
drinks  it  ad  libi- 
tum. These  Rive- 
rina  wines  are  the 
basis  of  another 
important  busi- 
ness— the  export 
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trade.  Any  wines  grown  in  that  district,  as  long  as  they  are  dry,  clean  to  the  palate,  sound, 
and  full-hodied,  are  sold  in  bulk,  at  a very  remunerative  price,  to  London  buyers,  who,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  them  when  only  18  months  old.  They  are  consumed  in  England,  wliich  speaks  well 
for  those  wines,  considering  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  English  wine-drinker.  There  is  such 
immense  scope  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  grow  more  and  organise 
a proper  system  of  marketing ; the  latter,  however,  is  outside  the  province  of  the  vignerons 
themselves,  and  demands  the  attention  of  skilled  business  men. 

A district  where  such  wines  are  grown  is  also  suitable  for  the  production 
Dessert  of  dessert  wines.  Luscious  Muscats,  Sherry,  and  Port  are  grown  and  made 

Wines,  there,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  capitalists  would  find  a great  and  profit- 

able investment  in  the  development  of  this  trade.  I hinted  at  the  necessity 
of  capitalists,  because  in  the  making  of  dessert  wines,  age  being  one  of  the  principal  factors, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  out  a certain  amount  of  money  every  year  with  which  to  buy  the  raw 
material  from  the  smaller  growers,  and  then  wait  three  or  four  years  for  the  return. 


Wines 
of  the 

Hunter  Valley. 


The  wines 
of  the  Hunter 
River  Valley 
have  ere  now 
made  a name 
and  viticul- 


for  themselves, 
ture  there,  as  in  the  Riverina, 
is  making  long  strides.  The 
Clarets,  Hocks,  Chablis,  and 
Sauternes  of  the  Hunter  Valley 
are  delicious,  and  have  gained 
recognition  at  several  Inter- 
national competitions ; are  much 
appreciated  by  the  wine-drinking 
gourmets  ; and  compare  with  the 
choicest  vintage  of  any  other 
Continent.  Well  has  the  name 

of  “the  Cote  d'or  of  Austraha  ” been  given  to  the  Pokolbin  district  and  surroundings.  Those 
who  admire  landscapes — and  every  man  does  who  can,  in  these  prosaic  times,  contemplate 
the  beautiful— should  visit  this  district  or  the  Paterson.  Those  who  love  to  be  reminded  of 
old  Home  will  find  in  the  Hunter  River  vine  district  a vista  which  gladdens  the  heart,  while 
the  invigorating  air  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  country,  inviting  to  outdoor  life,  are  sources 
of  physical  and  mental  vigour. 

The  vineyards,  hke  green  dazzling  gems,  emerge  from  the  sombre  hue  of  the  wood,  the 
homesteads  coquettishly  built  at  the  summit  of  the  hills  enjoy  the  glittering  pomp  of  sapphire 
and  gold,  which  envelops  the  land  for  miles  around — veritably  a vfision  to  evoke  the  muses. 


OUTSPANNING  ON  THE  ROAD. 
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What  shall  I say  of  the  wines  of  the  Hunter  Valley— of  its  clarets  like  molten  rubies, 
of  its  Chablis,  Hocks,  and  Sauternes  like  liquid  gold,  of  their  delicate  fragrance  that  tickles 
the  palate  and  gives  the  pleasure  of  a prelibation.  They  are  a happy  combination  of 
nourisliing  elements  in  which  there  is  not  one  discordant  ingredient,  making  a harmoniously 
palatable  whole,  the  proper  assimilation  of  which  brightens  the  face  of  the  happy  epicure, 
gives  his  thoughts  lucidity,  wdt  to  his  tongue,  an  unusual  power  to  his  digestive  organs, 
and  leaves  him,  after  the  feast,  litter  for  work,  and  without  anything  to  regret. 

Precious  wines  are  not  limited  only  to  the  Riverina  and  to  the  Hunter  River  districts, 
as  we  find  entensive  vineyards  and  huge  cellars  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  and  on  the 
Hawkesbury  River,  only  a few  miles  from  the  metropohs  ; also  around  Mudgee  and  Tamworth,  in 
the  New  England  district,  there  are  many  vineyards  where  the  cooler  climate  confers  on  the 
wine  a characteristic  affinity  with  the  wines  produced  in  the  colder  vine-growing  districts  of 
continental  Euro])e. 
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A COUNTRY  ORCHARD. 


The  Principal 
Wine-grapes. 


A list  of  the  principal  sorts  of  wine-grapes  grown  in  New  South  Wales 
will  be  of  interest  as  showing  that  some  of  the  finest  varieties,  producing 
high-class  wines  elsewhere,  are  grown  here  also. 


For  the  better  understanding,  I give  the  Australian  synonyms,  when  they  have  any. 

For  Red  Wines. 


Australian  Synonyms. 

Syrah  Black  Shiraz — Hermitage. 

Malbeck. 

Cabernet  Garbinet. 

Verdot. 

Lambrusquat  Black  Spanish. 

Espar  Mataro.  Mourvedre. 

Mammolo. 

San  Giovese. 

Pinot  Noir. 

Aleatico. 

Frankental  Black  Hamburg. 


For  White  Wines. 


Riesling  Riesling. 

Sheperd’s  Riesling A seedling  of  the  true  Riesling  seemingly, 

created  in  South  Australia. 

Tokay. 

Verdelho  Madeira. 

Pedro  Ximenes  Pedro. 

Marsanne White  Shiraz. 

Muscat  de  Frontignac  Frontignac,  which  turns  to  a dark  pink  when 

well  ripe. 

Gouais. 

Pinot  blanc. 

Chasselas. 

Blanquette. 
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With  such  climate  and  soil,  some  of  the  best  sort  of  grapes,  intelhgeuce,  and  capital, 
Australians  and  all  Britishers  should  realise  the  particularly  suitable  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  vintages.  The  grape-vine  in  Austrahan  soil  finds  a magic  crucible  where  the 
juice  of  the  earth  is  transformed  by  the  sun’s  rays  into  a goodly  beverage,  a fitting  reward  to 
the  toil  of  its  inhabitants  in  conquering  this  Continent  for  civilisation.  It  is  but  ignorance  or 
envy  that  has  attempted  to  create  a prejudice  against  them. 

The  high  quality  of  our  Australian  wines  should  be  more  loudly  proclaimed  for  the 
truth’s  sake,  and  for  patriotic  reasons.  What  better  recommendation  can  they  carry  than 
that  of  strangers  from  continental  Europe — generally  connoisseurs  of  wines — naturally  with 
a leaning  to  praise  the  wines  of  their  own  country  above  every  other,  and  yet  bound  to  admit, 
in  surprised  delight,  the  fineness  of  the  fermented  grape-juice  of  this  fair  land. 


PICKING  GRAPES. 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  varieties  of  phylloxera-resistant  vines  best 
The  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  vine-growers  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  who 
Departmental  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  protecting  their  vineyards  from  the 
Nurseries.  ravages  of  phylloxera,  should  the  pest  unfortunately  spread  beyond  the 
hmited  area  to  which  it  is  now  restricted,  nurseries  have  been  estabhshed 
in  several  districts.  The  principal  one  is  at  Howlong.  There  the  collection  of  varieties  will 
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be  kept  as  complete  as  possible,  for  demonstrative  purposes,  in  several  classes  of  soil,  varying 
in  texture  and  chemical  composition.  Cuttings  and  rooted  vines  are  sold  at  a nominal  rate, 
and  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  instruct  vine-growers  as  to  best  stocks  to  use  and  how  to 
work  them.  An  average  of  60,000  rootlings  and  cuttings  of  phylloxera-resistant  vines  have  so 
far  been  distributed  annually. 

In  December,  1902,  an  Act  against  the  adulteration  of  wines  was  passed. 

Adulteration  and  an  oenologic  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  wines  has  since  been  attached 
of  Wines.  to  the  Viticultural  Branch  of  the  Government  Service.  Samples  of  wines 
are  systematically  taken  from  wine-shops  and  wine-cellars,  and  analysed,  in 
order  to  prevent  manipulations  that  would  reduce  the  wholesomeness  and  nourishing  proper- 
ties of  this  beverage.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  three  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  only  a few  sporadic  cases  of  adulteration  haxm  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
ever- vigilant  authority,  cases  which,  needless  to  say,  have  been  severely  dealt  with. 


A VINEYARD  IN  THE  HUNTER  RIVER  VALLEY. 

This  industry  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative,  and  already  a third  of  the 
Table-grapes  area  under  vines  in  this  State  is  planted  with  table-grape  varieties.  To  the 
Industry.  uninitiated  it  might  seem  incredible  that  there  are  families  in  this  country 
of  broad  acres  hving  very  comfortably  on  5 acres  of  table-grape  vines.  Yet 
such  cases  are  numerous,  and  will  be  found  mostly  within  the  metropoUtan  area  of  Sydney. 
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A crop  of  3 tons  per  acre  is  an  ordinary  one,  and  gcod  early  and  late  kinds  fetch  at  least  2d. 
per  lb.  A vineyard  of  the  size  mentioned  can  be  well  looked  after  by  a man  and  a boy.  A 
father  with  a son  of  18  can  do  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  tillage,  of  winter  and  summer 
pruning,  spraying,  grape  picking,  packing,  and  marketing,  and  yet  not  fail  for  days  of  leisure 
through  the  year.  It  is  obvious  that  the  secret  of  the  success  lies  in  being  near  a centre  of 
population,  and  in  growing  principally  such  varieties  as  are  amongst  the  first  or  the  last  to 
ripen,  so  as  to  avoid  the  time  of  glut.  Late  grapes  are  sold  on  the  Sydney  market  which 
have  been  grown  -300  or  400  miles  away. 

Table  grapes  in  this  State  grow  to  perfection,  the  bunches  attain  extraordinary  sizes, 
are  juicy,  have  fine  colour,  and  most  delicate  flavour.  White  Sherry,  Black  Hamburg,  Black 
Muscat  Hamburg,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Chasselas,  and  Doradillo  are  about  the  principal 
varieties  grown,  besides  forty  or  fifty  more  varieties  more  or  less  predominating. 

. So  far  the  raisin  industry  is  pursued  on  a very  limited  scale.  Yet  there  is  a great 
scope,  considering  the  local  demand  and  the  fact  that  this  State  is  still  tributary  to  other 
countries  for  its  supply. 


UPPER  SNOWY  RIVER. 
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SCENE  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  TWEED  HEADS, 


Pastoralists 
and  Farmers’ 


AGENTS. 


WINCHCOMBE, 

CARSON, 

& CO.,  Ltd. 

Wool  Brokers 
Produce  Salesmen 
Fat  Stock  Auctioneers 

F.  E.  WINCHCOMBE  \ 

DUNCAN  CARSON  ( Original  Partners  and 

E.  J.  TURTON  I Permanent  Directors. 

C.  L.  WALLIS  ; 

W' 1 NCI  ICOM BL',  CARSON,  N CO.,  LTD.,  act  a.s  Ao-ent.s  for  the  man 
on  the  land,  ddiev  .sell,  on  commission,  his  Whtol,  Skins,  llides,  and 
other  Products. 

'I'hev  Advance  Money  on  the  growino-  Wool-clip,  or  on  .Stock 
in  process  of  fattening,  or  on  Produce  in  transit  to  market. 

ddiev  supplv  him  with  Woolpresses,  A\"oolpaeks,  Nc.,  at  Cost 
Price,  and  huv  other  supplies  for  him,  if  required,  at  a small  com- 
mission charge. 

ddiev  sell  him  stock  or  property  for  cash  or  on  terms;  and 
they  hnd  Buyers  for  his  stock  or  his  propert\'  when  oeeasion  arises. 

WINCHCOMBE,  CARSON,  & CO.,  LTD., 
Bridge-street,  SYDNEY. 


Chapter  XXL 


The  Tastoral  Industry. 

Sheep — Cattle— Horses. 


EW  South  Wales  is  the  great  sheep -breeding  centre  oi 
Australia,  and  the  leader  of  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  merino  wool.  Merino  wool  is  the 
main  feature  of  the  primary  industries  of  the  State, 
its  annual  value  being  about  half  the  total  produc- 
tion. While  the  bulk  of  the  sheep  shorn  are  at 
present  run  on  the  big  stations  and  held  in  vast 
flocks  numbered  by  the  hundred  thousand,  the  ten 
dency  is  for  the  smaller  holder  to  go  in  for  wool- 
growing. As  is  mentioned  elsewhere,  in  the  chapter  on  Mixed  Farming,  comparatively  small 
holders  are  finding  it  profitable  to  rest  th  nr  land  from  wheat-growing  by  running  sheep  upon 
it ; and  close  to  the  coast  where  wheat  is  not  groivn,  and  the  country  is  not  so  suitable  for 
the  production  of  merino  wool,  the  English  breeds,  greatly  the  superior  of  the  merino  for  mutton 
purposes,  are  being  raised  in  increasing  numbers  as  an  adjunct  to  agricultural  pursuits. 


At  the  end  of  the  1905-1906  shearing  season  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  between 
40,000,000  and  42,000,000  sheep  in  New  South  Wales.  The  flocks  increase  very  fast  in  favour- 
able seasons,  and  with  the  spread  of  the  smaller  flocks  among  the  farmers  the  number  may  be 
expected  to  increase  steadily  year  by  year  in  spite  of  possible  adverse  conditions.  Future 
droughts  should  not  so  seriously  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  sheep  depastured  as  those  of  the 
past,  inasmuch  as  station-owners  have  realised  the  possibilities  of  hand-feeding  when  the 
natural  pastures  give  out,  owing  to  dry  weather  ; and  an  extension  of  this  system  (the  fodder 
being  grown  on  irrigated  plots)  would  not  only  keep  the  sheep  through  a drought,  but  would 
materially  augment  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  country.  So  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
State  in  the  direction  of  producing  that  magnificent  merino  wool  which  has  made  the  name 
of  New  South  Wales  famous  throughout  the  civihsed  world  would  seem  to  be  boundless. 


The  history  of  sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales  goes  hack  to  the 
Back  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Captain  Macarthur,  to  whose  enterprise  and  foresight 
18th  the  pastoral  industry  is  immensely  indebted,  owned  a flock  of  1,000  sheep 

Century.  in  1795.  These  animals  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and  gradually  increased 

in  value  until  ten  years  later  the  market  price  of  a fat  wether  had  risen  to 
£5.  Captain  Macarthur  imported  some  fine  Spanish  merino  rams  and  ewes  from  the  Cape  of 
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<^ood  Hope,  and  by  careful  breeding  in  a.  few  years  he  so  improved  the  strain  that  he  obtained 
fleeces  of  a very  fine  texture,  which  met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English  manufacturers. 
Macarthur  was  not.  it  is  believed,  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  Australia  ; but,  at 
any  rate,  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of  fine 
wool  could  be  made  a profitable  industry  in  New  South  Wales. 

Prior  to  the  last  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been  confined  chiefly 
to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily  carried  on  in  England  upon  a somewhat 
limited  scale,  which  was  not  likely  to  improve,  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  which  the  operatives 
endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of  their  contention  that 
the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material, 
argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtainable  only  in  Spain  ; and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that 
Macarthur  arrived  in  England  wdth  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest  sheep, 
conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a wool-producing  country.  In  this  way 
he  opened  up  with  the  English  manufacturers  a small  trade  which,  as  Australian  wool  rose 
in  public  estimation,  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions. 


The  Austrahan  climate  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the 
Climate  Spanish  fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  it 
improved  the  has  diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  and  the  weight  of  the 
Wool.  fleece  has  grown  considerably  heavier.  Thus  on  the  whole  the  quahty  of 
the  wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  chmate,  and  if 
no  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  reasonably  expected,  there  is  at  least  every 


reason  to  believe  that  Aus- 
tain  its  present  high  stand- 
So  great  a part  does 
industrial  life  of  the  coun- 
the  whole  of  the  Western 
on  80,000,000  acres,  is  de- 
wool. There  vast  flocks 
runs,  and  their  numbers 
smaller  flocks  held  by 
Central  Divisions,  closer 
were  just  6,119,163  sheep 
that  date  onwards  there 
the  flocks,  until  in  1886 
depastured.  Next  year 
the  total  in  1887  being 
this  number  had  increased 


tralasian  wool  will  main- 
ard  of  excellence, 
sheep-breeding  play  in  the 
try  that  to-day  practically 
Division,  an  area  of  just 
voted  to  raising  merino 
are  depastured  on  immense, 
are  augmented  by  the 
farmers  in  the  Eastern  and 
to  the  coast.  In  1860  there 
within  the  State.  From 
was  a steady  increase  in 
there  were  39, 169, 304  sheep 
there  was  a big  increase, 
46,965,152,  while  in  1889 
again  to  50,106,768.  This 


remarkable  increase  continued  by  5,000,000  a year  until  the  highest  point  was  reached  in  1891, 
when  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  was  returned  as  61,831,416.  From  that  point 
the  numbers  gradually  receded,  until  a severe  drought  in  1901-2  wiped  out  half  the  flocks. 
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reducing  the  number  from  41,857,099  in  1901  to  26,649,424  in  1902.  In  spite  of  a bad 
season  there  was  an  increase  of  2,000,000  in  1903,  while  in  the  two  years  following — the 
seasons  being  bountiful — the  increase  was  phenomenal,  no  fewer  than  12,000,000  sheep  having 
been  added  to  the  flocks  since  1903  ; the  number  at  the  close  of  1905  being  returned  as 
between  40,000,000  and  42,000,000.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  unhkely  that  any  future 
drought  will  have  such  a serious  effect  on  the  flocks  as  those  of  1901-2,  as  the  lesson  then 
learned  has  been  taken  to  heart,  and  pastoralists  are  generally  making  provision  for  the 
conservation  of  fodder,  while  “ mixed  ” farmers  are  raising  smaller  flocks  in  conjunction  with 
cultivation,  so  that  the  danger  from  adverse  seasons  is  being  materially  lessened.  Certainly 
the  prospects  before  the  pastoral  industry  have  never  been  so  bright  as  at  the  present  time. 


The  numbers  of  sheep  in  individual  flocks  have  changed  greatly  in  recent 
Small  Holders  years.  In  1891  there  were  only  13,187  holdings,  but  in  1904  the  number 
growing  had  increased  to  17,755,  although  the  sheep  depastured  had  decreased  by 

Sheep.  over  27,000,000.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  while  in  1891  there  were 

seventy-three  holdings  where  each  carried  over  100,000  sheep,  the  number 
in  1901  was  twelve,  and  in  1904  only  five.  The  sheep  in  flocks  of  over  20,000  comprised  62 
per  cent,  of  the  total  in  1891,  but  only  36  per  cent,  in  1904. 


p 
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The  rapid  manner  in  which  the  flocks  of  the  State  increase  under  favourable 
The  conditions  is  remarkable.  After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally 

Remarkable  impede  the  increase,  such  as  the  demands  of  the  slaughter-yard,  the  require- 
Increase.  ments  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  losses,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  rate 
of  annual  increase  has  been  as  high  as  20  per  cent.,  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  flocks  of  New  South  Wales  to  increase  two-fold  in  about  four  years.  Actual  experience 
shows  that  such  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  1904,  and  in  several  of  the  earlier  years.  During 
the  period  of  five  years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a two-fold  increase,  and  the  flocks  of  the 
State  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  from  1866  to  1874,  and  in  the  thirteen  years  from 
1874  to  1887.  The  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  New  South  Wales  are  very  difficult  to  estimate, 
as  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  in  its  natural  state.  Improvements  such  as  the 
subdivision  of  pasturage,  a better  system  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation,  an  intelligent 
extension  of  the  growth  of  saltbush,  cotton-bush,  and  other  drought-resisting  shrubs  and 
natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of  artificial  fodder,  are  gradually  being  effected,  and  will 
indefinitely  extend  the  capacity  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 


HAMPDEN  BRIDGE,  WAGGA  WAGGA. 
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The  improvement  of  the  Australian  merino  fleece  from  its  primitive 
An  Interesting  stages  to  its  present  perfection  of  development  is  a fascinating  story.  When 

Story.  Macarthur  sheared  his  pure  stud  Spanish  merinoes  they  averaged  about 

3^  lb.  of  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  a very  hairy  product.  To-day  the 
stud  merino  rams  will  cut  over  40  lb.  of  good  wool,  and  the  average  for  the  40,000,000  of  the 

State’s  flock  is  nearly 
8 lb.  at  each  shearing. 

The  frame  of  the  animal 
is  hardly  any  larger  to- 
day than  it  was  when 
Macarthur  imported  his 
rams  and  ewes  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  be- 
fore the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The 
improvement  is  practi- 
cally in  the  wool  only  ; 
and  this  having  been 
developed  apparently  to  its  utmost  capacity,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  the  breeders  turned 
their  attention  to  the  task  of  increasing  the  skin  area  on  which  the  wool  grew.  To  this  end 
the  American  Vermont  merino  was  introduced,  and  the  wrinkly  folds  of  the  skin  on  this 
sheep  provided  a much  greater  growing  area.  These  folds  are  also  to  be  found  on  other  sheep, 
the  Tasmanian  merino  being  a magnificent  specimen  from  which  most  of  the  flocks  of  the 
State  are  recruited,  and  there  are  very  few  smooth-bodied  animals  now  to  be  found  in  the 
studs  of  any  strain. 

There  is  little  agriculture  outside  the  recognised  wheat-belt.  Beyond  this  line  to  the 
west  the  cormtry  is  practically  given  over  entirely  to  the  raising  of  merino  wool ; the  cattle 
grown  in  the  State  being  chiefly  raised  on  the  Eastern  Slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing  Kange  and 
on  the  Monaro  tableland.  The  western  pastoral  country,  the  home  of  the  merino  sheep,  is 
traversed  by  the  river  Darling,  which  is  navigable  in  good  seasons  from  the  Murray  River, 
of  which  it  is  a tributary,  to  Walgett.  Bourke,  a town  on  the  Darling,  about  500  miles  north- 
west of  Sydney,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  Metropolis,  and  another  railway  runs  north-west 
to  Moree,  both  trunks  having  several  branch  lines.  The  Western  Division  is  watered  by  the 
Gwydir,  Namoi,  Oastlereagh,  Macquarie,  and  Bogan,  in  addition  to  the  Darling.  The  country 
is  all  open  plains,  beautifully  grassed  in  seasons  of  good  rainfall.  Some  of  the  homesteads 
dotted  over  this  vast  expanse  of  pastoral  country  are  veritable  mansions,  and  it  is  here  that 
true  Australian  hospitality  finds  its  highest  expression.  No  traveller  through  the  pastoral 
country  thinks  of  making  his  stay  at  public-houses.  He  drives  to  the  nearest  station  home- 
stead at  the  end  of  his  day’s  journey,  and,  though  he  is  a complete  stranger,  his  horses  are  cared 
for  and  he  is  made  free  of  the  best  accommodation  in  the  house. 


A WOOL-SORTING  ROOM. 
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On  the  best  improved  stations — as  sheep-runs  are  called — extremely 
Station  comfortable  quarters  are  provided  for  all  the  employees.  The  sheep  are 

Methods.  cared  for  on  a system  calculated  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  shortest 

space  of  time.  The  property  will  be  comprehensively  subdivided  by  sound 
fences,  the  boundary  being  in  all  probability  rabbit-proof.  The  sheep  are  worked  in  separate 
lots.  Lambing  ewes  are  kept  together,  and  after  weaning  the  weaners  are  put  on  the  best 
feed.  The  young  wethers  are  also  kept  on  good  feed,  and  as  many  as  possible  are  fattened 
off.  The  practice  is  to  cull  the  flocks  every  year,  thus  keeping  the  best,  and  constantly 
improving  the  average  wool  capacity.  Many  stations  have  stud  flocks  and  breed  rams  for 
their  flocks,  introducing  fresh  blood  from  time  to  time.  A station  carrying  50,000  to  100,000 
sheep  employs  from  forty  to  fifty  men  all  the  year  round,  the  wages  being  to  competent  hands 
£1  per  week  and  rations,  and  a cook  is  pro\'ided,  who  draws  all  the  rations  through  the  station 
storekeeper.  The  shearing  is  done  by  piece-work,  £1  per  100,  and  when  the  sheep  are  shorn 
the  shearer  packs  his  swag,  mounts  his  horse  or  bicycle,  and  departs  for  another  station. 


WAITING  TO  BE  SHORN. 
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Wool  has  beeu  at  a high  price  all  through  the  past  season,  and  the  period 
A Golden  has  been  a golden  one  for  pastorahsts.  With  increasing  flocks,  good  seasons. 
Period.  and  high  prices  the  outlook  has  been  particularly  bright.  The  sheep  is 
described  by  a recent  expert  writer  as  being  a most  rehable  animal  for 
profit.  “ Kept  in  any  good  district,”  says  this  writer,  “ and  managed  with  a moderate  degree 
of  intelhgence,  it  fairly  spins  money  for  the  pastoralist.  The  wool  market  is  absolutely 
sound,  and  Australian  wool  fetches  the  cream  of  the  prices  whether  it  be  sold  in  Sydney, 
London,  or  Antwerp.  Of  all  animals  the  sheep  is  the  easiest  to  manage,  and  the  occupation 
of  the  sheep-raiser  is  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  imaginable.  The  station-holder  and  station 
manager  pass  through  their  anxious  periods,  but  the  shearing  comes  round,  the  gleaming  white 
staple  is  rolled  into  the  bales,  and  the  golden  sovereigns  which  it  must  realise  are  assured.  A 
flock  which  cuts  an  average  of  8 lb.  of  wool  per  sheep  is  worth  about  6s.  per  head  to  the  grower 
at  the  present  prices,  and  the  increase  is  very  valuable.” 


SHEARING  BOARD, 
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As  wool  is  now  being  grown  increasingly  by  small  holders  it  may  be  as 
Equitable  well  to  mention  that  the  system  of  transportation  and  sale  in  New  South 
Treatment.  Wales  is  so  comprehensive  and  equitable  that  the  small  farmer  with  his  few 
bales  gets  just  the  same  treatment  as  the  man  who  shears  100,000  sheep. 


The  wool-brokers  place 
of  the  grower,  and  assidu- 
even  though  he  be  in  a 
sheep’s  back  is  recognised 
and  the  farmer  has  no 
accommodation  at  rea- 
a clip  of  even  moderate 
tion  system  is  so  liberal 
try  is  covered  by  it,  and 
arrivals  from  the  old 
class  wool,  a most  im- 
work  on  a station  at 
a course  of  lessons  at  the 


A SYDNEY  WOOL  SHOW-ROOM. 


every  faciUty  in  the  way 
ously  seek  his  business 
small  way.  Wool  on  the 
as  a tangible  security, 
difficulty  in  securing 
sonable  interest  against 
size.  The  State  educa- 
that  the  pastoral  indus- 
farmers’  sons  or  new 
country  may  learn  to 
portant  feature  of  the 
shearing  time,  by  taking 
Sydney  Technical  Col- 


lege. It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  reinforce  this  instruction  by  practical  experience, 
which  could  be  gained  on  any  big  station  without  difficulty  at  shearing  time. 


The  wool  clip  of  New  South  Wales  is,  as  previously  stated,  its  most 
Value  important  item  of  production,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
of  the  Clip.  State  in  a large  measure  depends  upon  the  wool  market.  In  1902  the  clip 
was  worth  £7,353,707  ; in  1903,  £8,593,150  ; in  1904,  £9,274,387  ; and  in 
1905,  £10,040,000,  while  pastoral  products  generally  in  this  year  were  valued  at  £16,500,000. 
With  an  average  export  of  250,000,000  lb.  a rise  of  Id.  per  lb.  in  the  market  price  of  wool  means 
an  addition  of  £1,041,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  State.  A striking  instance  of  the 
influence  of  a fluctuation  in  price  is  afforded  by  the  figures  for  1898  and  1899  ; in  the  earlier 
year  the  production  was  greater  by  upwards  of  37,000,000  lb.,  while  the  value  was  £1,700,000 
less.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  about  1\  lb.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  a remarkable  proof  of 
this  fact  is  afforded  by  a comparison  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  periods  ending  with  1890 
and  1904.  In  the  earlier  year  the  sheep  numbered  14,800,000  more,  yet  the  average  annual 
production  of  wool  was  only  8,000,000  lb.  in  excess  of  that  of  the  later  period,  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  sheep  during  the  interval  being  3T2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  volume  of  wool 
3'1  per  cent.  At  one  time  almost  all  the  wool  was  shipped  on  the  grower’s  account  and  sold 
in  London,  but  of  late  years  fully  80  per  cent,  has  been  sold  in  the  local  markets,  as  purchasers 
have  realised  the  advantage  of  buying  on  the  spot. 

Apart  from  the  wool,  there  is  the  local  and  export  mutton  trade  for  the  sheep-grower 
to  think  of.  The  demand  for  sheep  for  local  consumption  was,  until  recent  years,  so  small 
that  it  did  not  appreciably  affect  the  increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  State.  This,  however,  is 
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not  now  the  case.  The  annual  demand  for  food  consumption  within  the 
The  Mutton  State  is  about  6-5  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured — equal  to  about 
Trade.  three-fifths  of  the  cast.  By  “cast”  is  meant  the  number  at  the  age  when  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  send  them  for  slaughter  than  to  keep  them,  in  the 
case  of  ewes  for  breeding,  or  for  further  growth  in  the  case  of  non-breeders.  The  cast,  expressed 
as  a percentage  of  the  whole  of  the  sheep  depastured  is  a variable  quantity,  which,  however, 
may  be  taken  as  about  11|  per  cent.  The  number  slaughtered  for  export  in  a frozen  or  pre- 
served state,  and  for  tallow,  brings  up  the  total  slaughtered  to  about  8‘5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
flocks.  The  requirements  of  the  mutton  trade  have  demanded  an  improvement  on  the  carcase 
of  the  merino  sheep,  and  this  has  led  to  the  introduction  and  crossing  with  the  merino  of  a 
number  of  English  breeds.  These  sheep  do  better  nearer  the  coast  than  the  merino,  and  they 
are  coming  into  favour  with  the  holder  who  devotes  his  attention  partially  to  agriculture  and 
partly  to  sheep-raising.  The  chmate  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  for  a considerable  distance 
inland  is  too  moist,  and  a large  portion  of  the  country  too  poor,  for  the  adequate  sustenance 
of  merinoes,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser  breeds  of  sheep  would  not  deteriorate  through 
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drawn  from  the  highlands,  the  slopes,  and  the 


the  limited  food  supply  and  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country.  On  the  Northern 
Rivers  and  in  the  Southern  Coast  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming 
and  agriculture  are  the  leading,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  most  profitable  industries.  Sheep- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  towards 
the  summit  of  the  coast  range  ; and  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  Romney  Marsh  sheep  will 
thrive  even  on  the  Northern  Rivers.  The 
5,000,000  fat  sheep  and  lambs  required  for 
home  consumption  every  year  are  mainly 
plain  country  nearest  to  the  great  range. 


When  prices  at  the  city  markets  fall  below  a certain  figure  the  buyers 
Frozen  Mutton  and  consignors  for  the  frozen  meat  trade  stej)  in  and  help  to  keep  the  market 
for  steady.  The  position  in  the  London  meat  market  for  some  time  past  has 

Export.  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  a steady  demand  for  good  sheep  and  lambs 
from  Austraha  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  New  Zealand,  by  keeping 
ujj  a regular  supply  of  first-class  crossbred  mutton  and  lamb,  has  secured  a high-class  trade,  and 
the  lambs  sent  from  Australia  last  season  were  considered  equal  to  those  of  New  Zealand. 
The  number  of  sheep  for  cross  breeding  in  this  State  is  fast  increasing,  and  as  the  demand  in 
England,  South  Africa,  and  the  East  is  constantly  growing,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  con- 
fident about  the  future  of  the  capacity  of  the  export  trade  to  absorb  the  surplus  fat  stock  at 
a figure  profitable  to  the  grower.  In  1904  there  were  exported  from  New  South  Wales  34,500 
quarters  of  frozen  or  chilled  beef,  and  570,934  carcases  of  mutton,  of  a total  value  of  £290,065, 
together  with  8,136,873  fb.  of  preserved  meat,  valued  at  £135,073.  In  addition  to  the  export 
of  frozen  beef  and  mutton  there  has  grown  up  within  the  past  few  years  a considerable  trade 
in  frozen  rabbits  and  hares.  In  the  State  itself  these  animals  now  form  a common  article  of 
diet,  and  a large  number  of  persons  are  engaged  in  their  capture  and  distribution.  In  addition 
to  the  carcases,  the  skins  of  the  animals  are  also  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  There 
are  other  pastoral  products  and  by-products  in  which  a considerable  trade  is  done,  such  as 
tallow,  edible  fat  and  lard,  skins  and  hides,  furs,  horns,  hoofs,  bones,  and  hair. 


There  are  two  branches  of  cattle-raising  carried  on  in  the  State — beef 
Beef  Cattle.  and  dairying.  The  dairy  cattle  are  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
that  industry.  Exclusive  of  dairy  stock  there  are  about  1,500,000  head  of 
cattle  in  the  State.  The  Shorthorn  predominates,  the  breed  principally  used  for  crossing  with 
this  breed  being  the  Hereford,  but  the  Black-polled  Angus  has  been  coming  into  favour  of 
late  years.  The  glorious  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  congenial  that  very  little  housing 
of  stock  is  necessary,  even  in  stud  herds.  The  best  of  the  stud  bulls  are  housed  at  night  as 
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a rule,  and  allowed  to  run  in  paddocks  in  the  day-time.  Tlie  cows,  however,  are  scarcely  ever 
housed,  except  in  the  coldest  portions  of  the  highlands.  The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the 
State  is  steadily  improving — a result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  to  greater 
care  and  attention  exercised  in  selection  and  breeding,  more  particularly  for  dairying  purposes, 
and  to  culling  and  keeping  in  paddocks.  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  dairy  farmers  in 
improving  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  the  Government  of  the  State  imported  some  high-class 
stud  bulls  from  England,  which  may  be  leased  for  a short  period  at  a small  fee.  There  are  now 
twenty-five  of  these  bulls,  distributed  amongst  the  chief  centres  of  the  dairying  industry. 
During  the  year  1904,  440  pure-bred  cattle  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the  other  States  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Importations  from  Europe  and  America  were  prohibited  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  stockowners  that  their  herds  should  contract  diseases  which 
have  devastated  the  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  was  removed  in  1888,  and 
cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  quarantine.  The  number  so  admitted  in  1904,  included 
in  the  above  figures,  was  twenty-six — ten  bulls  and  sixteen  cows.  The  breeding  cows  in  1904 
numbered  592,000,  and  as  there  were  367,232  calves  branded,  the  average  calving  was  about 
62  per  cent.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  There  is  a great  market  for  beef 
cattle  almost  at  our  doors — in  the  East.  It  is  a market  capable  of  considerable  expansion, 
so  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  New  South  Wales  beef-growers  being  able  to  overtake 
the  demand. 


Australasia  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  as  at  an 
Horses.  early  period  the  stock  of  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  importation  of 
some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  Australian  horses  soon 
acquired  a high  reputation.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable  also 


tended  to  bring  about  this 
kangaroo  grass,  especially 
charine  matter,  and  young 
it.  This  abundance  of  natural 
in  the  stock  of  the  settlers, 
great  advantage  had  it  not 
ness  of  horses  led  to  a neglect 
consequence  of  the  discovery 
increase  in  price  took  place, 
been  a perceptible  improve- 
horses,  which  now  find  a ready 
and  other  countries.  The  num- 


IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  ALPS. 


desirable  result.  The  native 
when  in  seed,  is  full  of  sac- 
stock  thrive  excellently  upon 
food  allowed  of  a large  increase 
which  would  have  been  of 
been  that  the  general  cheap- 
of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In 
of  gold,  however,  a notable 
Since  the  year  1870  there  has 
ment  in  all  classes  of  our 
market  in  India,  Japan,  China, 
ber  of  horses  in  the  State 


steadily  increased  from  1883  to  1894,  when  it  stood  at  518,181.  Since  then  the  number  has 
fluctuated.  A large  number  of  horses  were  taken  from  New  South  Wales  to  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  war,  and  recently  the  Japanese  have  been  large  buyers.  The  trade  with  India 
is  a constant  one  of  many  years  standing.  In  1896  the  number  of  horses  in  the  State  was 
510,636,  in  1897  498,034,  in  1898  491,553,  and  in  1904  482,663. 
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New  South  Wales  is  specially  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  light-harness  horses, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of  Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed. 
On  many  of  the 
large  holdings 
thoroughbred 
sires  are  kept,  and 
the  animals  bred 
combine  speed 
with  an  astonish- 
ing power  of  en- 
durance. Fed 
only  on  the  ordi- 
nary herbage  of 
the  country,  these 
animals  are  con- 
stantly required 
to  perform  long 
journeys  in  a 
short  time,  and 
they  become 

hardy  and  sure-  horses  in  a northern  breeder's  paddock. 

footed  to  a degree. 

It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  gives  them  their  great  value  as  army  remounts. 
In  1904  the  number  of  horses  exported  to  countries  outside  Australasia  was  3,281,  valued  at 


£76,011. 


As  stated  in  previous  chapters,  the  stock  in  New  South  Wales  are  remark- 
Diseases  in  ably  healthy,  sheep  being  practically  free  from  disease.  The  chief  diseases 

Stock.  recorded  during  the  last  ten  years  are  anthrax,  footrot,  fluke,  worms,  and  the 

black  disease.  Scab  has  been  unknown  for  many  years.  The  mortahty  from 
anthrax  was  considerable  until  M.  Pasteur’s  system  of  vaccination  was  introduced.  The  first 
operations  were  rather  unsatisfactory  ; but  in  the  following  year  they  were  quite  successful. 
Such  is  the  general  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  that  over  1,000,000  sheep  are  now 
vaccinated  annually,  as  a preventive  measure  against  the  disease. 

The  diseases  most  prevalent  amongst  cattle  are  pleuro-pneumonia,  Cumberland  disease 
(anthrax),  black  leg  (symptomatic  anthrax),  tuberculosis,  cancer,  actinomycosis,  red-water, 
and  ophthalmia.  About  per  cent,  of  the  stock  on  102  holdings  were  affected  by  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  1904.  Inoculation  has  been  practised  with  good  results.  For  each  of  the  five 
years  ended  with  1904  the  losses  from  tuberculosis  were  3,850.  Of  other  diseases,  cancer  and 
actinomycosis  cause  the  most  deaths,  the  average  loss  through  these  diseases  being  over  1,600 
in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  while  in  the  same  period  Cumberland  disease  was  responsible 
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for  450  deaths  annually,  blackleg  1,130,  ophthalmia  500,  and  red-water  70.  Australian  cattle, 
probably  because  they  live  in  a more  natural  stat  ^ than  those  of  other  countries,  are,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  free  from  milk-fever  and  other  complaints  attendant  on  calving. 

Very  httle  disease  amongst  horses  is  known  in  New  South  Wales.  During  the  past 
ten  years  anthrax  has  never  been  reported  from  more  than  two  or  three  districts,  and  in  some 
years  has  been  practically  unknown.  Australian  stringhalt — considered  to  be  due  to  intestinal 
parasites — is  somewhat  more  common,  while  cases  of  mange,  influenza,  ringworm,  and  strangles 
also  occur.  Glanders  has  been  practically  unknown  for  years,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  and 
blindness  have  been  reported. 

So  far  as  noxious  animals  are  concerned,  the  only  one  of  consequence  is 
Noxious  the  rabbit ; and  while  the  pastorahst  earnestly  desires  the  destruction  of 

Animals.  this  animal,  it  is  not  without  its  champions,  as  a most  profitable  trade  in 

exporting  frozen  rabbits  and  hares  to  England  has  been  built  up,  while  the 
skins  are  also  of  considerable  value.  But  the  damage  done  by  the  rabbit  to  the  sheep  pastures 
is  most  serious,  and  organised  and  persistent  attempts  are  made  to  ehminate  this  drawback 
to  the  success  of  the  pastoralist’s  operations.  The  chief  methods  of  checking  the  spread  of 
the  rabbits  in  use  are  fencing  with  wire-netting,  clearing  the  land  of  shelter,  trapping,  poisoning, 
and  driving.  The  State  has  erected  1,330  miles  of  rabbit-proof  fencing,  and  private  o^vners 
have  constructed  42,797  miles  ; the  total  cost  of  these  fences  being  £2,295,222.  An  experiment 
is  projected  to  test  the  power  of  an  infectious  disease  to  exterminate  the  rabbits.  The  experi- 
ment is  to  be  carried  out  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  by  Dr.  Danysz,  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute. 

No  article  on  the  pastoral  industry  would  be  complete  without  a reference 
The  Artesian  to  the  artesian  water-bearing  belt,  which  extends  across  the  greater  portion 
Water.  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  This  water  imprisoned  in  the  tertiary 

drifts  and  cretaceous  beds  under  the  northern  plains  is  of  immense  value. 
Anywhere  on  the  water-bearing  area  a good  supply  may  be  obtained  by  sinking  a bore,  and 
the  water  when  tapped  rises  to  the  surface,  and  frequently  spouts  many  feet  into  the  air  above 
the  pipe.  The  water  was  first  discovered  in  1879  at  a depth  of  140  feet,  on  the  Kallara  run. 
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and  since  1884  the  sinking  of 
artesian  bores  has  proceeded 
in  a scientific  and  systematic 
manner,  under  the  direction  of 
specially-trained  officers.  The 
deepest  bore  completed  is  that 
at  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from 
Moree  to  Boggabilla,  where 
boring  has  been  carried  to  a 
depth  of  4,086  feet ; this  well 
yields  a supply  of  approxi- 
mately 682,000  gallons  per 
day.  The  largest  ffow  ob- 
tained from  Government  bores 
is  from  the  Kenmare,  on  the 
road  from  Bourke  to  Hunger- 
ford  ; the  depth  of  this  well  is 
1,539  feet,  and  the  estimated  flow  about  2,050,000  gallons  per  day.  The  flowing  bores 
sunk  by  the  Government  yield  over  30,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  and  in  addition 
there  are  pumping  bores,  which  yield  500,000  gallons  per  day.  Watering  places  are  estab- 
lished on  all  the  main  stock  routes  of  the  State,  and  consist  of  tanks,  dams,  wells,  and 
artesian  bores.  At  the  present  tune  there  are  295  tanks,  34  dams  or  reservoirs,  77  wells,  and 
67  artesian  bores.  The  tanks  have  a capacity  of  up  to  5,000,000  gallons,  and  in  depth  they 
range  up  to  20  feet.  The  supply  for  the  67  Government  artesian  bores  on  the  various  stock 
routes  of  the  State  is  approximately  30,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  Artesian  Wells  Act 
of  1897  provides  that  any  occupier  of  land,  or  any  group  of  occupiers,  may  petition  the  Minister 
to  construct  an  artesian  well  and  the  necessary  distributing  channels  for  water.  The  petitioners 
are  required  to  pay  such  charges  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Land  Board,  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  yearly  value  to  each  occupier  of  the  direct  benefit  accruing  to  his  land  from  the  construction 
of  the  bore,  and  the  supply  of  water  from  the  same  ; but  such  charges  cannot  exceed  6 per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  works.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring 
by  private  enterprise.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  259  private  bores  have  been  undertaken 
in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  twenty-two  were  failures,  and  twelve  are  in  progress.  Several 
of  the  bores  have  a fiow  of  over  4,000,000  gallons  per  day,  while  the  total  daily  flow  is  about 
150,000,000  gallons. 

The  raising  of  mohair  from  Angora  goats  is  a branch  of  the  pastoral 
Angora  Goats,  industry  which  is  fast  assuming  important  proportions.  The  Angora  has 
been  a denizen  of  New  South  Wales  for  very  many  years,  the  first  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  flocks  having  been  introduced  as  far  back  as  1833.  A great  advantage 
in  connection  with  the  goat  is  that  it  will  thrive  in  poor  country  that  is  practically  useless  for 
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any  other  purpose,  and  pasturing  goats  on  poor  scrubby  country  has  a vastly  improving  effect 
upon  it.  Within  recent  years  a good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  Angoras, 
and  a considerable  number  of  pure-bred  bucks  and  does  have  been  obtained  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  large  purchases  of  pure-bred  goats  were  made  by 
breeders  of  this  State  in  Adelaide,  and  in  consequence  our  flocks  received  such  an  accession  of 
strength  that  the  seat  of  the  Australian  mohair  industry  has  now  been  firmly  located  in  New 
South  Wales.  Mohair  and  goat  skins,  like  wool  and  wheat,  are  commodities  in  demand  all  the 
world  over  ; their  price,  therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  local  requirements  alone,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  industry  look  with  confidence  to  its  future.  There  are,  at  present,  about 
35  000  head  of  goats  in  New  South  Wales  ; and  while  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the 
industry  is  one  that  will  rival  sheep-farming,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  with  a chmate  so 
eminently  suited  to  the  production  of  the  finest  mohair,  the  export  of  this  product  will,  before 
long,  become  an  important  feature  in  the  commerce  of  the  State. 
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Chapter  XXII. 


roultry-breedlng  for  Farmers. 

By  G.  BRADSHAW. 


HE  purpose  of  this  paper  being  to  supply  reliable  infor- 
mation on  poultry-breeding  to  settlers,  immigrants, 
and  strangers  from  other  lands,  a departure  is 
made  from  the  customary  manner  in  which  this 
evergreen  subject  is  treated. 

Poultry  farms,  devoted  to  poultry  only, 
obtain  but  to  a small  extent  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  £10,000,000  worth  of  poultry  carcase 
and  eggs  which  annually  reach  England  are  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities  by  large  numbers  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France,  by  the 
peasantry  of  Russia,  and  by  farm  labourers,  artisans,  and  cottagers  of  other  Continental  countries. 
Even  the  large  poultry  plants  in  America  do  not  contribute  to  the  export  poultry  trade  of  that 
country,  their  products  being  used  largely  for  the  supply  of  pure  eggs  for  hatching,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  broilers — eight  to  ten  weeks  old  chickens — which  are  largely  used  in  the  hotels  in 
America.  The  large  poultry-tinning  plants  and  frozen  export  poultry  trade  done  by  Armour 
and  other  similar  concerns  are  chiefly  supphed  by  consignments  from  the  farms  and  the  small 
but  numerous  breeders  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  large  poultry  farms  which  do  exist 
are,  according  to  a leading  American  paper,  under  a gradual  evolution,  as  the  following  editorial, 
lately  printed,  Avill  show  : — 


“ Consideration  of  conditions  leads  us  to  take  notice  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
poultry  industry.  Hitherto  the  ideal  of  those  looking  for  profits  from  fowls  has  been  the 
exclusive  poultry  plant,  and  a great  many  plants  have  been  established  which  the  projectors 
fondly  hoped  would  develop  that  ideal,  and  make  fortunes  for  their  proprietors.  Such  efforts 
have  been  but  partially  successful  —indeed,  too  exceptional  to  be  used  as  illustrations — and 
of  late  years  we  have  seen  a general  breakaway  from  these  methods,  and  often  another  abandon- 
ment of  large  exclusive  poultry  plants,  and  fortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  a general  awakening 
of  interest  in  poultry  among  the  farmers.  In  this  evident  increasing  interest  of  farmers  in 
poultry  culture,  we  find  the  solution  of  the  question  of  supplying  the  growing  demand  for  poultry 
products.  The  farmers  of  the  country  can  produce  more  poultry,  and  better  poultry,  and 
through  them  will  come  the  evolution  of  the  poultry  industry  in  this  country.” 
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wife  and  family.  Such  poultry  farming  does  not  obtain  in  other  countries  because  it  does 
not  pay,  or  because  other  occupations  or  industries  pay  better,  and  it  is  much  less  likely  to 
pay  under  Australian  conditions,  which  frequently  affects  the  food  bill  to  at  least  100  per 
cent,  above  the  normal.  A forcible  illustration  of  this  is  in  evidence  at  the^time  of  writing. 
Wheat  is  quoted  at  3s.  9d.  per  bushel,  wliile  the  offal  from  this  same  wheat — pollard — is  Is.  6d. 
per  bushel  of  20  lb.  In  other  words,  60  lb.  of  the  best  wheat  is  obtainable  at  the  above  figure, 
the  same  weight  of  pollard  costing  4s.  6d.  In  other  countries,  the  price  of  wheat  always 
regulates  that  of  its  offal — bran  and  pollard — which  are,  both  in  England  and  America,  about 
half  the  price  of  the  cereal  from  which  they  are  obtained.  I have  no  faith  in  poultry  farming 
as  a sole  industry,  and  will  again  urge  all  immigrants  or  new  arrivals  to  avoid  being  cajoled 
into  investing  their  money  in  such  ventures. 


All  sorts  of  inducements  may  be  held  out  to  immigrants  to  New  South 
Exclusive  Wales  to  part  vdth  their  few  pounds  or  hundreds.  Agents  will  show  them 
Poultry-farming  profits  from  poultry  farming,  and  offer  a choice  of  many  bargains.  Adver- 
Unprofltable.  tisements  in  the  daily  papers  will  appeal  to  them,  and  the  suburban  poultry 
farmer  will  view  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  immigrant  as  that  best  suited  to 
dispose  of  his  “ well-stocked  profitable  farm.”  Should  any  of  these  propositions  be  accepted, 
the  transactions  may  be  legitimate  enough,  but  my  advice  to  the  new-comer  would  be,  “ Do 
not  attempt  to  make  a living  out  of  exclusive  suburban  poultry  farming.” 

After  allowing  for  all  the  legitimate  expenses,  plant,  capital,  stock,  labour,  freights, 
commissions,  fatalities,  &c.,  there  is  a fair  profit  to  be  made,  but  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  anyone  going  into  poultry  farming  with  the  intention  that  he  can  pay  rent,  purchase 
food,  do  all  cartage,  pay  railage  and  commissions,  and  have  sufficient  left  to  keep  his 
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There  are  a few  in  the  im- 
Farmers  mediate  suburbs  of  Sydney, 

Feed  Fowls  who,  under  certain  conditions, 

Cheaply.  are  making  a living  by  keeping 
fowls  and  a very  large  number 
of  orchardists,  market  gardeners,  artisans,  and 
suburban  residents  who  make  poultry  keeping  a 
profitable  adjunct  issue  to  their  other  operations, 
but  none  have  such  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  doing  well  wth  fowls  as  have  the  settlers 
on  the  soil.  Whether  the  locahty  and  other 
conditions  favour  wheat,  maize,  oats,  or  barley  and  potatoes,  or  a rotation  of  crops,  dairying  or 
other  agricultural  operations,  the  farmer  is  in  a position  to  make  poultry- keeping,  not  only  pay, 
but  pay  handsomely;  indeed,  of  the  entire  community  who  keep  fowls,  none  have  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  well-being  and  profit-making  of  poultry  as  have  the  farmers  of  this  State. 


The  suburban  breeder  has  to  purchase  dearly,  or  pay  a high  rent  for  his  few  acres  and 
cottage,  purchase  everything  the  fowls  eat,  and  otherwise  conduct  his  operations  under  dis- 
couraging conditions.  The  man  on  the  land,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every  essential  at  command 
to  make  this  auxiliary  a success.  There  is  actually  no  rent  to  pay  for  the  fowls,  the  housing 
can  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  the  material  being  all  obtainable  on  any  ordinary  holding,  while 
if  cereals  are  grown  there  is  always  a quantity  of  light  grain  which  can  be  most  profitably  fed 
to  fowls;  and  the  fact  that  the  fowls,  running  free,  have  access  to  seeds  and  weeds,  further  reduces 
the  feed  bill.  By  running  in  a paddock  the  fowls  obtain  worms,  slugs,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
insect  life  which  contribute  largely  to  increased  egg  production.  Again,  there  is  no  charge 
for  labour,  while  the  poultry  products  can  be  carted  to  rail  with  other  produce  of  the  farm. 
Poultry  at  hberty  on  a farm  have  an  ideal  hfe,  and  if  a beginning  be  made  with  healthy  vigorous 
stock,  and  the  minimum  of  attention  in  the  W'ay  of  plain  food,  cool  clean  drinking  water,  and 
airy  roosting  quarters  is  given,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  disease.  The  agriculturist  of  all  others 
is  the  one  who  should  be  able  to  make  the  keeping  of  fowls  a profitable  industry.  He  has  the 
labour  in  his  own  family,  free  land  for  the  fowls, 
and  food  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  the  only  out- 
lay being  a few  pounds  for  the  initial  cost  of 
stock. 

I am  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
The  City  that  in  this  as  in  other  Aus- 
the  tralian  States  the  only  market 

only  Market,  for  poultry  products  is  in  the 
capital  ; consequently,  when 
the  farmer  is  at  a great  distance  from  Sydney 
there  is  the  disadvantage  of  increased  cost  in 
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railage,  but  the 
this  .still  leaves 
advantage  over 
breeder.  In  poul- 
farmers  the  mar- 
portant  element, 
ally,  during  the 
of  each  year  it  is 
for  the  city  poul- 


set-off  against 
the  farmer  at  an 
the  suburban 
try-breeding  for 
ket  is  an  im- 
Speaking  gener- 
last  four  months 
almost  impossible 


PEN  OF  COCKERELS. 


terers  to  secure 

sufficient  even  moderate  quality  goods  to  supply  their  shop  trade  demands,  a dozen  plump 
Tb.  weight  chickens  being  unobtainable  at  any  sales,  and  when  a few  of  fair  quality  appear, 
from  6s.  to  7s.  per  pair  is  usually  realised.  After  January  the  quantity  increases,  and  the 
quality  also  improves;  but,  unfortunately,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  for  many  months, 
the  demand  for  good  quality  is  so  meagre  that  the  breeder  of  choice  chickens  to  put  on  the 
market  at  this  period  frequently  does  so  at  a loss,  and  gets  discouraged. 


Breed  for  the 
High-Price 
Months. 


However,  I have  shown  that  the  food  handicap  will  scarcely  apply  to  the 
farmer,  the  light  grains  being  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  by  breeding  only 
for  the  few  months  when  prices  are  not  only  good  but  considerably  better 
than  that  obtainable  for  the  same  quality  in  England,  he  should  do  well. 


The  farmer  arriving  here  will  also  find  some  advantages  which  do  not  obtain  in  the 
land  he  has  left,  one  being  that  wherever  a railway  station  is  to  be  found  in  the  State,  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  on  a request  from  the  producer,  supplies  him  with  coops  free  of  charge 
in  which  to  carry  his  fowls  to  Sydney.  These  coops  are  large  and  airy,  and  of  a design  calculated 
to  ensure  safe  delivery  at  the  Sydney  sale-room.  The  following  are  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Commissioners  : — 


For  each  small  coop  capable  of  holding  ahoiil 
12  FAIRS  OF  FOWLS  OR  DUCKS. 


Rate.  Rate, 

s.  (1.  s.  d. 


Up  to  .iO 

mdcs  ... 

0 

u. 

6 

176  to  2on  miles  ... 

Ci  . 

6 

( i. 
6 

51  to  75 

» ) ... 

3 

6 

201  to  2,50  .. 

7 

0 

7fi  to  100 

5 » ... 

4 

6 

251to:i00  ,,  ... 

7 

6 

101  to  125 

J » ... 

5 

(1 

301  to  351)  ,, 

S 

0 

126  to  150 

, , ... 

5 

6 

351  to  4011  ,,  ... 

8 

6 

151  to  175 

• J 

6 

0 

And  6d.  per  coop  for  every  additional 
50  miles  or  part  thereof. 


For  each  large  coop  capable  of  holding  about 


S PAIR.S  OF  TURKEY.S  OR  GEESE. 


Rate. 

Rate. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

U]J  to 

50  miles  ... 

3 2 

176  to  200  miles  . 

. 8 4 

51  to 

75  „ ... 

4 5 

201  to  250  ,, 

9 0 

76  to 

100  ,, 

5 S 

251  to  .300  ,, 

. 9 9 

101  to 

1 ‘^5 

6 4 

.301  to  .350  ,, 

. 10  5 

126  to 

150  ,, 

7 0 

,351  to  400  ,, 

11  8 

151  to 

175  ,, 

7 S 

Ami  8d.  per  coop  for  every  additional 
.5tl  miles  or  part  thereof. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a settler  on  Myall  Creek  Estate  can,  from  the  furthest  of  the  three 
railway  stations — Mount  Russell,  492  miles, — have  his  coop  of  twelve  pairs  of  fowls  or  ducks  con- 
veyed to  Sydney  for  9s.  6d.,  or  9|-d.  per  pair,  a mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  enumerated 
advantages.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I only  advocate  the  Sydney  markets 
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within  the  four  or  five  months  mentioned,  for  the  prices  in  the  other  periods  of  the  year  are 
scarcely  payable.  But  should  the  proprietor  lay  himself  out  to  cater  for  the  good  trade  by 
supplying  plump  young  fowls  of  from  Tb.  to  4 lb.  weight,  he  can  calculate  on  a net  return 
of  5s.  per  pair,  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year.  Appended  are  the  average  monthly  prices 
for  ordinary  poultry  for  the  years  1900  and  1904,  the  encouraging  feature  being  that  the  mean 
prices  for  fowls  in  the  latter  year  was  lOd.  per  pair  more  than  in  1900.  Ducks  also  considerably 
improved  in  price,  while  geese  averaged  6s.  a pair  as  against  5s.  5d.  four  years  ago  ; turkeys 
reahsed  from  11s.  up  to  20s.  9d.  per  pair  ; — 


Fowls. 

Ducks. 

Geese. 

1900. 

1904. 

1900. 

1904. 

1900. 

1904. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d- 

January 

2 

9i 

4 

6 

2 

7i 

3 

9 

4 

3f 

7 0 

February  

2 

4 

3 

6 

2 

1| 

2 

9 

3 

9 

5 0 

March 

2 

6 

3 

6 

2 

4f 

2 

9 

3 

6 

5 0 

April  

2 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

9 

4 

3 

5 0 

May  

2 

6i 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

9 

5 

H 

5 0 

June  

2 

7i 

3 

6 

2 

2 

9 

4 

7 

5 0 

July  

2 

n. 

3 

6 

3 

0 

3 

3 

5 

is 

5 b 

August.  

2 

11 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 0 

September 

.3 

H 

3 

4 

3 m 

3 

6 

6 

104 

6 3 

October 

3 

3 

4 

3 i 

3 

81 

4 

0 

7 

3| 

6 3 

November 

3 

H 

4 

0 

3 

64 

4 

0 

7 

6 

6 6 

December 

3 

U 

3 

f) 

3 

lOA 

3 

6 

7 

3 

7 0 

The  above  are  the  average  prices  and  they  have  no  bearing  upon  the  6s.  and  7s.  per 
pair  for  prime  quahty  fowls  previously  quoted. 


In  order  to  secure,  say,  100  cockerels  for  the  Sydney  markets  during  the 
Egg-produeing.  period  of  good  prices,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hatch  more  than  twice  that 
number,  seeing  that  approximately  the  half  of  the  quantity  reared  will  be 


pullets,  and,  however 
male  birds  be,  to  keep 
duction  will  be  a 
weekly  income  ; and. 
State  is  concerned,  ex- 
the  egg  side  of  the 
far  the  best  paying  one. 
100  pullets,  say,  six  or 
February  or  March 
of  them  laying  in  the 
and  May,  when  eggs 
to  Is.  8d.  per  dozen, 
hens  which  failed  to 
during  the  winter- 


profitable  marketing 
the  pullets  for  egg  pro- 
guarantee of  a regular 
so  far  at  least  as  this 
perience  shows  that 
poultry  industry  is  by 
The  farmer  who  has 
seven  months  old  in 
should  have  the  bulk 
latter  month,  April, 
are  worth  fi'om  Is.  4d. 
The  flock  of  100  young 
return  20s.  per  week 
months  would  be 
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performers  of  the  very  worst  type.  Hens  must  never  be  kept  after  their  second  year’s  laying, 
as  after  that  they  are  not  profitable.  This  obliges  the  farmer  to  continue  breeding  operations 
each  year,  marketing  the  cockerels,  and  after  the  second  season  drafting  the  two-year  old 
hens  to  market  to  make  room  for  the  younger  ones  to  fill  their  places. 

Concerning  the  marketing  of  the  eggs,  the  Railway  Commissioners,  as  with  poultry, 

come  to  the  producers  aid.  They  carry 
eggs  at  half  the  ordinary  rates  to  the 
Sydney  markets,  and  convey  the  empty 
returns  from  Sydney  to  the  remotest  rail 
way  station  free  of  cost.  Further  than 
this,  as  the  greatest  quantity  of  eggs  will 
be  produced  in  spring,  when  the  ruling 
price  of  5d.  or  6d.  per  dozen  is  iinre- 
raunerative,  the  Agricultural  Hepartmenf 
comes  to  the  poultry  farmer’s  aid  by  pro- 
viding cold  storage,  where  the  eggs  can 
be  safely  kept  in  a perfect  state  until 
their  value  doubles.  A nominal  charge 
is  made  for  the  accommodation.  A 36- 
dozen  case  of  eggs  is  carried  on  the  (Tovernment  railways  at  the  following  rates  : — Up  to  100 
miles,  Is.  ; to  200,  Is.  9d.  ; to  300  miles,  2s.  3d. ; to  400  miles,  2s.  6d. ; to  500  miles,  2s.  9d.  A 
resident  in  the  State  500  miles  from  Sydney  can  have  his  case  of  eggs  conveyed  to  Sydney  for 
three  farthings  a dozen — an  amount  which,  so  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  places  him  on  an 
equality  with  those  in  the  remote  Sydney  suburbs. 

The  new  comer  from  other  countries  will,  no  doubt,  experience  some  diffi- 
Prices  of  culty  with  the  various  egg  quotations  of  the  daily  papers,  “Norths,”  “Souths,” 

Eggs.  “Railway,”  “NewLaids,”  and  at  some  seasons  “Cold-room,“  all  being  quoted. 

What  are  known  as  New  Laids  are  from  the  suburban  poultry  farmers,  orchard- 
ists,  and  others,  who  bring  in  a few  dozen  each  sale  day.  These  are  rarely  more  than  one  week 
old.  They  embrace  small  lots  of  from  three  to  ten  or  twenty  dozen,  and  are  usually  purchased 
by  boarding-house  keepers,  and  grocers  who  have  a special  trade  for  the  best  goods.  They 
bring  Id.  to  l-|d.  per  dozen  more  than  any  others  offered.  “Railways,”  as  the  name  indicates, 
come  by  rail,  mostly  from  farmers  along  the  railway  route.  These  are  usually  of  good  quality, 
and  come  next  to  new  laids  in  price.  Following  these  are  “ Souths”  or  South  Coast.  These 
come  from  the  various  ports  of  call  south  of  Sydney,  beginning  at  Wollongong  and  extending 
to  Eden.  “Norths”  or  Northern  Rivers,  come  not  only  from  the  North  Coast,  but  in  some 
instances  a 100  miles  or  more  away  up  the  extreme  reaches  of  Northern  River;?— The  Tweed, 
(4arence,  Richmond  and  others. 

In  the  winter  season,  not  more  than  2d.  per  dozen  separates  these  from  the  suburban 
article,  but  in  the  hot  weather  they  range  as  much  as  4d.  below.  The  “Cold-room”  eggs  are 
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those  which  have  been  in  the  chilhng  rooms,  say,  from  September  to  the  dear  time  in  May  and 
June,  and  usually  bring  from  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  or  more  per  dozen.  The  following  is  the  average 
monthly  prices  for  the  three  principal  lines  during  the  past  year  : — 


Jan . 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Au 

iust. 

Sept.  1 Oct. 
1 

Nov.  j 

Dec. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d.  , s. 

d. 

s. 

d,  S. 

d. 

Norths  ...  0 111 

1 0 

1 

1 44 

1 51 

1 24 

0 

11 

(.» 

8 

0 

71  0 

7 

0 

5.1  0 

7 A 

Souths  ...i  1 03 

1 

1 

1 64 

1 7 

] 34 

0 

111 

0 

00 

0 

7 0 

61 

0 

7.1 ! 0 

8| 

New  Laidsi  1 .3 

1 41 

1 

e 

1 10 

1 94 

1 61 

1 

2 

0 

9 

0 

81  ; u 

"4 

0 

9 0 

104 

The  average  price  for  the  past  four  years  was — in  1901,  Is.  ; 1902,  Is.  4d.  ; 1903,  Is.  ; 


1904,  Is. 


The 

Most  Suitable 
Breed. 


He  who  purposes  breeding  fowls  for  profit  need  give  little  heed  to 
breeds  beyond  Orpingtons  and  Wyandottes.  Leghorns  certainly  will  lay 
excellently,  and  are  small  feeders,  and  did  every  egg  produce  a pullet 
they  might  be  recommended,  as  there  would  not  then  be  any  small 
cockerels  to  market.  Langshans  are  also  good  layers,  and  make  at  a late 
age  big  carcases,  but  are  lanky  for  the  table.  Wyandottes  are  good  all-round  fowls,  but  the 
farmer  does  not  require  a breed  with  wliich  extreme  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  keep  the 

colouring  correct. 

Whites,  of  course, 
have  not  this  handi- 
cap, and  if  the  farmer’s 
taste  favours  white 
fowls,  then  the  Wyan- 
dotte of  this  colour 
should  be  adopted. 

However,  taking  the 
widest  view  of  the 
situation,  I believe 
Orpingtons  will  give 
the  best  resrdts.  Buffs 
are  as  good  as  any,  but 
get  washed-out  look 
ing  in  appearance 


Typical  black  orpington  cock. 


when  exposed  to  an 


TYPICAL  BLACK  ORPINGTON  MEN. 


Australian  sun,  ieav 

ing  blacks  as  my  recommendation  to  the  immigrants,  farmers,  and  other  settlers  on  the  land  ; 
and  should  any  of  these  people  fail  to  make  poultry -breeding  pay,  they  can  rest  assured  that  the 
breed  is  not  at  fault.  As  egg  producers,  the  Hawkesbury  College  1904-5  competition  showed  that 
108  Black  Orpingtons  produced  an  average  of  159  eggs  each  for  the  twelve  months,  the  same 
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number  of  Silver  Wyandottes  having  145  each  to  their  credit.  At  the  Dookie  (Victoria)  College 
competition,  six  Black  Orpingtons  secured  third  place  with  1,228,  these  being  bred  in  Wagga, 
in  this  State.  The  same  breed  secured  fifth  place  at  the  Hawkesbury  College  contest  with  the 
good  record  of  1,165,  and  were  bred  at  Gosford,  showing  that  environment  affects  them  but 
little ; while  at  the  previous  College  contest,  out  of  seventy  lots,  Black  Orpingtons  secured 
second  position  with  1,274  eggs  for  the  six  hens.  These  results  show  that,  whether  taken  collec- 
tively as  a breed,  or  as  strains,  the  records  conclusively  show  that  they  hold  a superior  position 
as  egg  producers.  Further,  however  good  the  above  records  be,  they  are  likely  to  be  exceeded 
in  the  present  year,  1906,  at  a contest  being  held  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  McIntosh,  Rockdale. 
The  place  is  a hot  sand  bed.  Still  Black  Orpingtons  occupy  the  highest  position  of  the  competing 
fifty  pens.  Six  hens  have  laid  in  eight  months  the  extraordinary  number  of  152  eggs  each, 
and  are  closely  followed  by  another  six  which  have  laid  slightly  over  148  eggs  each,  several 
others  of  the  same  breed  closely  following. 

In  speaking  of  this  breed  as  a table  fowl,  I will  content  myself  with  quoting 
The  Table  Bird,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Brook,  poultry  salesman,  London,  relative 
to  a number  of  Orpington  chickens  exported  some  years  ago  : — 

“ The  chickens,  ex  ‘Australasian,’  made  4s.  each,  and  were  very  fine.  Only  get  them 
here  earlier  and  any  quantity  can  be  sold  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  each  with  no  difficulty.  They  are 

the  finest  frozen  cliickens  that  came  to  our  market, 
and  the  way  they  have  been  killed,  dressed,  and  pre- 
pared is  deserving  of  every  praise.  Although  there 
have  been  large  quantities  of  Canadian,  Russian, 
Hungarian,  and  other  varieties,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  them  and  the  chickens  that  come  to  us  from 
Austraha.  I hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  us  large 
supplies  for  the  forthcoming  season.”  The  chickens 
referred  to  were  shipped  by  Messrs.  Boyd  of  Gosford, 
Gray  of  Paterson,  and  Hoffman  of  Parramatta. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  article  about 
hatching  and  rearing.  This  is  an  extremely  simple 
process,  and  I feel  sure,  whether  the  immigrants  be 
experienced  agriculturists  or  farm  labourers,  they 
will  be  acquainted  with  the  way  to  set  a hen  ; nor 
is  there  any  mystery  in  rearing  chickens,  the  simple 

TYPICAL  SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK  AND  HEN.  iii 

bread  crumbs  and  liousehold  meals  being  ample  m 
infancy,  while  the  chickens  of  larger  growth  will  thrive  on  the  usual  available  foods  of  the  farm. 

Those  requiring  further  information  on  the  subject  of  breeds  and  breeding,  storing  of 
eggs,  and  other  information  or  Hterature  on  the  industry  will  be  suppUed  on  addressing  Mr. 
H.  V.  Jackson,  Officer-in-charge,  Government  Export  Depot,  Sydney. 


Po  ultry-breeding.] 
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ON  THE  CLARENCE  RIVER,  NORTH  COAST  DISTRICT. 


WOOL  AND  FROZEN  MEAT  STORES.  NORTH  SYDNEY. 


The  Pastoral  Finance  Association,  Ltd. 

Wool  Brokers,  Frozen  Meat  Exporters, 
and  l*roduce  Salesmen. 

Open  to  Contract  Lor  the  Supply  of  Frozen  Meats. 

Lowest  F.O.B.  Quotations  Cabled  Promptly. 

K(*gis1(‘r(‘(l  Indicator:  yW  The  Only  Freezing  Stores  in  Sydney 

••  KtHinniMa,"  SVI»M:V.  ^ able  to  Load  Direct  into  Ship. 
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Bee-keeping 

/4s  an  Aid  to  Settlement  on  Mountain  Lands. 

By  W.  HESSEL  HALL,  M.A. 

NE  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  any  State  is  to  be  found 
in  its  mountain  lands,  and  in  the  hardy  and  healthy 
men  and  women  that  they  nourish.  In  New  South 
Wales  this  class  of  country  has  been  undervalued  by 
settlers  in  the  past,  and  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  These  broken  lands  extend  in  a broad  belt 
running  north  and  south  right  through  the  State,  with 
an  elevation  var}dng  from  a few  hundred  feet  on  the 
foothills  to  several  thousand  feet  on  the  higher  ranges. 
Included  in  this  area  is  a considerable  extent  of  table- 
land with  an  Enghsh  climate — the  richer  portions  of  which  are  already  occupied  by  settlers 
engaged  in  farming  and  pastoral  pursuits ; but  the  immense  extent  of  broken  country  embraced 
m the  mountain  area  is  practically  unoccupied. 

Extending  from  about  ifU  miles,  and  often  less,  fiom  the  eastern  seaboard 
Rainfall.  to  the  edge  of  the  western  plains,  the  whole  of  this  area  hes  within  the  rain 
belt  of  the  State,  with  an  average  annual  rainfall  varying  from  26  inches  on 
the  eastern  and  western  foothills  to  60  inches  on  some  of  the  higher  parts. 

The  soil  varies  from  rich  volcanic  in  parts,  covered  with  deirse  semi-tropical 
Soil.  vegetation,  to  poor  shales  and  sandstones  (overlying  the  Coal  Measures), 

that  require  a close  industry  to  yield  a subsistence  by  ordinary  methods  of 
cultivation.  At  the  same  time  even  the  poorest  tracts  contain  innumerable  sites  where  a home 
may  be  made  and  a family  reared,  within  easy  distance  of  the  seaboard,  and  amidst  the  whole- 
somest,  healthiest,  and  most  independent  conditions  to  be  fomid  anywhere  on  earth  ; provided 
only  that  the  settler  is  content  with  a simple  way  of  living,  and  to  produce  mainly  for  the  food 
requirements  of  himself  and  family — relying  on  the  sale  of  honey,  timber,  and  in  time  on 
fruit-growing  and  dried  fruits,  for  the  ready  money  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  small  luxuries 
which  he  cannot  produce  for  himself. 
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The  whole  of  the  mountainous  region  above  described,  together  with 
Forest  isolated  patches  on  the  seaboard,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  State, 

Wealth.  is  clothed  with  the  native  forest  and  indigenous  undergrowth — these  so  far 

as  the  near  future  is  concerned  constitute  its  real  wealth.  Even  the  barrenest 
patches  in  the  sandstone  region — where  the  surface  often  consists  of  raw  sand  and  rock — are 
densely  covered  with  the  various  eucalypts  and  with  innumerable  wild  flowering  shrubs,  mainly 
wattles  and  other  leguminous  plants,  which  being  able  to  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  the  air 
will  grow  and  enrich  the  soil  as  they  decay  in  spots  where  other  vegetation  unaided  could  not 
exist.  With  the  value  of  many  of  these  timbers,  except  for  the  settler’s  use  for  fuel,  fencing, 
and  building,  this  chapter  is  not  specially  concerned,  though  it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way 
that  the  procuring  of  timber  from  adjacent  forest  reserves  for  railway,  building,  and  export 
purposes  may  well  add  to  the  settler’s  income  from  his  own  holding. 


Those  not  familiar  with  this  region  can  form  no  conception  of  the  enormous 
Honey  quantities  of  honey  produced  by  the  native  forest  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
Production.  every  year.  Occasionally  the  yield  takes  the  form  of  “ manna,”  the  honey 
or  sweet  sap  exuding  from  small  punctures  made  in  the  bark  of  the  trees 
by  the  sap-feeding  cicada,  or  dripping  from  the  leaves  till  the  ground  is  covered  as  with  a 
light  fall  of  snow  with  small  white  lumps  of  granulated  mamia  honey.  This  form  of  honey 


production,  however,  is  the 
The  usual  thing  is  for  the  honey 
nectar  in  the  flowers.  The 
family  have  a little  cup  in  the 
the  honey  is  formed.  Under 
especially  in  close  thundery 
abmidant,  ami  the  honey  can 
bottom  of  the  flower-cups, 
honey-bee  much  of  the  honey 
waste.  Some  was  gathered  by 
bonaria),  a little  creature  about 
a resinous  comb  in  which  it 
native  birds  are  honey-eaters — 
whom  Nature  has  furnished 


GREY  IRONBARK- 


exception,  and  not  the  rule, 
to  be  secreted  in  the  form  of 
members  of  the  eucalyptus 
centre  of  the  flower  in  which 
favourable  weather  conditions, 
weather,  the  secretion  is  very 
be  distinctly  seen  shining  in  the 
Before  the  introduction  of  the 
secreted  must  have  gone  to 
the  native  bee  {Trigona  car- 
the  size  of  the  house-fly,  building 
stores  the  honey.  Many  of  the 
especially  parrots  and  parrakeets, 
with  a brush  at  the  end  of  the 


tongue  with  which  they  brush  the  honey  out  of  the  flower-cups.  When  the  mountain  forests 
are  white  with  bloom,  enormous  flocks  of  shrieking  parrakeets  fly  from  tree  to  tree,  revelling 
in  the  liberal  supply  of  nectar,  and  deafening  the  ears  of  the  passer-by  with  their  din. 
English  bees  that  have  gone  wild  in  the  bush  are  now  plentiful,  and  from  their  nests  in  hollow 
trees  the  settler  may  obtain  a good  deal  of  the  stock  necessary  to  start  an  apiary.  But 
during  the  great  honey  flows  which  come  almost  every  year,  and  sometimes  many  times  in 
one  year,  the  honey  supply  is  so  abundant,  that  much  of  it,  even  now,  must  needs  go  to 
waste  for  want  of  bees  to  gather  it.  In  one  of  these  flows  about  130  colonies  in  the  writer’s 
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apiary,  last  season,  brought  in  two  tons  of  surplus  honey  in  a little  over  a week,  while  for  a 
short  time  many  more  colonies  might  have  done  equally  well.  To  take  advantage  of  these 
abundant  flows  the  art  of  the  bee-keeper  must  be  directed  to  having  his  colonies  full  of  bees 
ready  for  work  just  at  the  right  time. 

Among  the  honey-producing  trees  of  Australia  the  eucalyptus  family 
easily  takes  hrst  place,  both  in  respect  to  the  number  of  species  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  honey  produced.  The  somewhat  prevalent  opinion  in  the 
Old  World  that  honey  from  the  eucalypti  is  inferior  and  has  a eucalyptus 
taste  is  purely  a popular  fallacy — the  eucalyptus  flavour  residing  in  the 
leaves  and  bark,  but  never  in  the  honey  secreted  from  the  flowers,  nor  in  the  manna 


Honey- 

producing 

Trees. 
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secretions.  And  if  ever 
it  is  because  it  has  been 
of  eucalyptus  extract  by  some 
cated  honey.  It  is  quite  true 
are  rank  and  unpalatable  in 
from  the  apple  or  angophora 
{Xanthoroea),  from  blackthorn 
non-eucalypts.  The  most 
from  a member  of  the  laurel 
fortunately  it  is  very  seldom 
bees  avoid  it,  except,  in  time 
numerous  members  of  the 
and  types  of  honey  are  almost 
produce  them,  but  the  writer, 
experience,  has  found  them  all 


WHITE  STRINGYBARK. 


palatable  and  good,  provided 


detected  in  commercial  honeys, 
deliberately  added  in  the  form 
foolish  compounder  of  medi- 
that  some  Australian  honeys 
flavour,  but  these  are  derived 
family,  from  grass-tree 
{Bursaria  sfinosa),  and  other 
objectionable  of  all  comes 
family  {Tristania  laurina), 
obtained  in  quantity,  as  the 
of  scarcity.  From  the 
eucalyptus  family  the  flavours 
as  numerous  as  the  trees  that 
in  a somewhat  extended 
that  they  are  properly  ripened. 


'I’he  presence  of  so  many  sources  of  supply  would  lead  the  uninitiated  to 
Types  of  suppose  that  the  honey  obtained  would  be  a hopeless  mixture  of  all  sorts  ; 

Honey.  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  various  trees  have  their  set  times  for 

coming  into  bloom,  different  varieties  blooming  at  intervals  right  throughout 
the  year.  The  honey  from  those  that  bloom  in  the  winter  and  spring  is  mainly  consumed 
by  the  bees  themselves  in  the  rearing  of  the  spring  broods,  before  swarming  time.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  surplus  honey  obtained  conies  from  a comparatively  small  number  of  varieties. 
During  the  big  summer  and  autumn  honey-flows,  with  a little  care  on  the  part  of  the 
bee-keeper,  the  main  yields  can  be  extracted  separately  at  the  conclusion  of  each  flow,  and 
kept  apart.  In  the  case  where  two  or  more  varieties  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
honeys  are  of  the  same  colour  and  type,  they  may  be  taken  together.  In  the  case  where  a 
How  from  an  inferior  and  a superior  variety  is  on  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found  that  the 
bees  themselves  do  not  mix  the  iroireys,  but  that  separate  colonies  gather  from  separate  sources. 
If  the  bee-keeper  will  take  the  trouble  to  extract  from  the  hives  working  on  each  kind  separately 
he  may  still  keep  the  good  quality  apart,  otherwise  the  whole  extraction  must  be  graded  as 
second-class  honey.  To  prevent  confusion  each  class  of  honey  should  be  marketed  under  the 
name  of  the  tree  or  trees  from  which  it  is  produced. 

Where  the  sources  of  honey  supply  are  so  numerous,  it  would  be  out  of  the 
Some  Typical  question  to  attempt  to  describe  every  honey-producing  tree  in  the  mountain 
Honey-pro-  area,  but  a description  of  a few,  the  most  widely-distributed  and  typical 

ducing  Trees.  trees,  and  their  honey  product,  may  be  attempted.  Among  the  most  impor- 

tant are  the  box  family,  found  chiefly  on  the  western  slopes  and  plains.  Of 
these  the  white  and  yellow  box  are  the  most  important,  though,  strictly  speaking,  they 
scarcely  belong  to  the  mountain  timbers 
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White  Box  (E.  Bosistoana). — The  honey  from  the  white  box  is  water- white  in  colour, 
clear  and  hmpid,  with  the  flavour  characteristic  of  the  box  family  in  its  most  dehcate  form. 
The  honey  from  this  tree  is  always  sure  of  a market  in  Austraha.  Unhke  nearly  all  pure 
honeys  it  does  not  readily  granulate.  This  pecuharity  makes  it  popular  with  the  bottling 
firms,  as  it  seldom  requires  to  be  melted  before  being  bottled. 

Yellow  Box  (E.  melliodora). — The  honey  from  the  yellow  box  has  the  characteristic 
palatable  flavour  common  to  all  the  box  family.  In  colour  it  is  a rich  golden  tint.  Like 
the  white  box  honey  it  retains  the  liquid  form  for  a considerable  time,  and  is  in  every  way 
equal  to  it. 


Rei  Bloodwood  (E.  coiymbosa). — This  is  one  of  the  most  widely-distributed  and 
valuable  of  the  mountain  honey-producing  trees.  It  blooms  m the  autumn,  m February  and 
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March,  but  not  every  year.  Its  habit  is  a general  bloom  one  year,  then  a year  of  rest  to 
mature  its  seed,  then  a year  of  light  bloom,  followed  by  the  year  of  general  bloom  again.  The 
large  white  flowers  are  carried  in  thick  bmiches  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  In  the  year  of 
general  bloom  the  trees  are  a beautiful  sight,  the  mountains  for  miles  appearing  one  mass  of 
white-topped  trees,  while  the  air  is  laden  with  the  rich  honey  perfume,  and  full  of  the  din  of  the 
parrots  and  the  steady  roar  of  millions  of  excited  bees  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  gather  the  rich  stores.  When  the  weather  conditions  are  favourable  to  honey  secretion 
the  honey  flow  becomes  a honey  hood.  The  bee-keeper,  with  every  nerve  a-quiver,  must  take 
up  the  pace  set  by  the  bees  ; must  tier  up  the  hives  three  and  four  and  hve  storeys  high,  till 
four  strong  men  could  barely  lift  a single  hive  even  a few  inches  for  weight  of  honey ; must 
work  feverishly  at  the  extractor  to  empty  the  combs  and  get  them  back  to  the  hives  for  a further 
supply,  till  the  roar  of  the  bees  and  the  whirl  of  the  extractor  get  on  his  nerves  and  he  longs 
for  the  comparative  silence  of  night.  But  even  at  night  the  apiary  is  filled  with  a roar  hke 
that  of  a train  rushing  through  a mountain  cutting — the  sound  of  millions  of  fanning  wings 
driving  the  air  currents  through  the  hives  to  evaporate  the  surplus  moisture  from  the  nectar, 
and  turn  it  into  rich  ripe  honey. 


The  honey  from  the  bloodwood  is  of  a clear  rich  golden  colour,  thick,  rich,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  If  touched  it  will  string  out  in  long  threads  that  will  support  the  weight  of  a bee 
to  the  ground.  Unlike  the  “ box  ” honey  it  granulates  almost  at  once  after  extraction  into 
a creamy  white  crystal,  nicer  than  the  nicest  of  lollies,  and  can  be  eaten  by  the  handful. 
If  melted  for  bottling  it  will  keep  liquid  for  about  six  weeks  and  then  granulate  again.  In 
districts  where  “ Angophora  intermedia  ” is  not  present  the  bloodwood  honey  is  obtained 
uncontaminated  by  inferior  sorts,  and  is  suitable  for  export  as  its  flavour  appears  to  suit  the 
English  palate.  Owing  to  its  hard  candying  habit  it  is  also  particularly  suitable  for  sale  (candied) 


in  the  paper-bag  trade, 
sweet  for  children  it  is 
produced  by  the  bees 
also  characteristic,  being 
and  unusually  pliable, 
a wax  for  the  finer  grades 
without  rival,  and  a great 
wax  obtained  from  some 

Qrey  6tmto(E.  punctata), 
tine  honey-yielder.  It 
that  has  been  written  of 
might  also  be  written  of 
belong  to  the  golden 
bloodwood  honey,  and 
It  crystalhses  speedily, 
crystal.  During  certain 


while  as  a wholesome 
unrivalled.  The  wax 
from  bloodwood  honey  is 
bright  yellow  in  colour, 
tough,  and  tenacious.  As 
of  foundation  comb  it  is 
contrast  to  the  brittle 
other  sources. 

— The  grey  gum  is  another 
blooms  in  January.  Much 
red  bloodwood  honey 
grey  gum.  The  honey 
class,  is  very  similar  to 
of  about  equal  quality, 
forming  a fine  hard  white 
years  the  honey-flow 
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partly  overlaps  the 
flow  from  white 
apple  “ Angoph  ora 
subvelutina,”  and 
at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flow 
is  liable  to  be 
deteriorated  by 
the  red  colour  im- 
parted ; the  bulk 
of  the  crop,  how- 
ever, IS  obtained 
m excellent  con- 
dition, and  is 
suitable  for  table 
use  or  for  export. 

The  grey  gum 
follows  the  usual 
cycle  of  “ general 
bloom,”  “ miss,” 
and“  light  bloom.” 

Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  trees  that  occasionally  yield  manna  honey,  which  appears  to  be  very 
similar  to  the  honey  obtained  from  the  blooms.  On  trees  near  his  home  the  writer  has  observed 
the  bees  gathering  from  the  cicada  punctures,  and  on  swarming  up  the  trees  to  examine  has 
found  the  flowing  sap  to  be  sweetish  in  taste.  In  one  case  in  a gully  behind  his  house  he  has 
seen  the  ground  under  the  grey  gum  covered  Lvith  the  little  white  lumps  of  crystallised  manna, 
as  described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Things  hum  along  pretty  fast  in  the  apiary  when  grey 
gum  is  in  bloom. 

Sydney  Peppermint  (E.  piperita). — This  tree  is  very  common  on  the  sandstone  country, 
growing  freely  on  the  most  rocky  and  barren  spots.  It  blooms  in  December,  producing 
considerable  quantities  of  excellent  honey,  which  speedily  candies  hard  to  a watery  white 
crystal.  The  honey  belongs  to  the  golden  class,  is  mild  in  flavour,  and  is  suitable  for  table 
or  export. 

Grey  Ironbark  (E.  paniculata). — This  is  a wddely  distributed  tree  very  valuable  for  its 
bark  and  timber.  It  blooms  every  other  year  in  the  spring,  and  the  honey  it  yields  is 
invaluable  in  building  up  the  colonies  just  before  swarming  time,  besides  giving  considerable 
surplus.  In  colour  the  honey  is  a brilliant  golden  hue.  It  candies  speedily  into  firm  bright 
yellow  crystals  ; the  flavour  is  excellent.  In  appearance  the  honey  resembles  that  from  the 
orange  blossom,  but  it  is  not  so  rich  in  flavour.  In  the  WTiter’s  apiary,  which  overlooks  an 
orange- growing  district,  the  two  honeys  often  come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  as  they  go  very 
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well  together,  the  milder  ironbark  honey  toning  down  the  excessive  richness  of  the  orange  blogeom 
flavour,  it  is  his  practice  to  harvest  them  together. 

White  Stringybark  (E.  eugenioides). — This  tree  is  an  excellent  honey  producer,  but 
IS  most  erratic  in  its  habit  of  blooming,  sometimes  blooming  two  years  or  more  in  succession, 
and  sometimes  missing  for  several  years  together.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  sometimes  the 
trees  flower  together,  but  more  often  drop  in  one  after  the  other  for  several  months  at  a time, 
while  the  season  for  bloom  varies  from  midwinter  to  mid-summer,  thus  enabling  the  bees  to 
secure  most  of  the  honey  that  is  secreted.  The  honey  is  mild  and  palatable.  It  belongs  to  the 
golden  class,  but  with  a shghtly  greerush  tinge.  Unlike  nearly  all  mountain-produced  honey, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  pure  honeys,  it  does  not  readily  candy,  but  retains  its  liquid  form  from 
season  to  season.  The  honey  from  this  tree  sells  readily  in  the  local  market,  being  readily 
purchased  for  bottling  owing  to  its  good  general  quality  and  its  non-granulating  habit. 

White  Bloodwood  (E.  eximia). — This  tree  comes  into  bloom  in  October.  The  honey 
IS  not  of  first  quality,  having  a brownish  tint  and  somewhat  coarser  flavour  than  the  others 
described.  This  fact,  however,  is  of  very  little  significance,  as  the  tree  blooms  at  swarming 
time  and  nearly  all  the  honey  it  produces  is  consumed  by  the  bees  in  brood-rearing.  It  is 
very  valuable  to  the  bee-keeper  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  rich  pollen  that  it  produces. 
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the  abundant  food  causing  the  bees  to  breed  enormously  and  to  swarm  heavily.  If  a swarming 
strain  is  kept,  the  year  of  general  bloom  means  busy  times  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  will  drive 
him  nearly  distracted  (if  he  is  short  of  capital)  with  the  effort  to  provide  homes  for  the  enormous 
swarms  that  are  constantly  being  thrown  off.  A good  White  Bloodwood  bloom  puts  the 
colonies  into  splendid  order  to  deal  with  flows  of  better-class  honey  later  in  the  season. 


Two  members  of  the  angophora  or  apple  family  may  be  described,  as  this  family  pro- 
duces the  bulk  of  the  inferior  honey  which  is  often  attributed  to  the  eucalypts  ; — 


Red  Apple  (Angophora  lanceolata).- 
tree,  \vith  smooth  red  bark 
leaves.  It  is  commonly,  but 
It  is  a true  apple,  and  differs 
and  in  every  other  respect 
rostrata),  a very  valuable  tree 
to  flood  on  the  western  rivers, 
wildest  of  the  sandstone 
great  size  when  it  finds  a- 
of  some  gully.  It  blooms  in 
three -year  cycle.  The  flowers 
carried  on  the  tops  of  the 
with  a glorious  head  of  white 
honey  abundantly,  but  the 
distinctly  inferior — it  has  the 
extracted  separately  has  a 
unlike  that  of  burnt  sugar. 


-This  is  a-  very  widely-distributed  and  handsome 
and  beautiful  crown  of  green 
erroneously,  called  red  gum. 
in  timber,  honey,  and  habitat, 
from  the  true  red  gum  (E. 
which  favours  the  flats  subject 
The  red  apple  grows  in  the 
country,  often  attaining  a 
patch  of  deep  soil  on  the  side 
November  and  follows  the 
are  white  and  large,  and  are 
branches  crowning  the  tree 
blossom.  The  flowers  yield 
honey,  though  wholesome,  is 
colour  of  red  ink,  and  when 
strong  coarse  flavour,  not 
As  far  as  possible  this  honey 


RED  APPLE. 


should  be  kept  separate  and  sold  for  industrial  purposes,  or  reserved  for  feeding  back  to  the 
bees  in  occasional  times  of  scarcity. 


White  Apple  (Angophora  subvelutina). — This  is  another  very  large-growing  and 
handsome  tree.  It  yields  an  abundance  of  dark-red  honey,  with  the  burnt-sugar  flavour, 
coming  into  flower  a little  before  Christmas  ; in  the  year  of  its  bloom  it  deteriorates  a good 
deal  of  honey  from  overlapping  flows.  The  objectionable  flavour  is  very  much  toned  down 
when  largely  admixed  with  other  Itoneys,  but  the  dark  colour  persists  ; still,  as  it  keeps  liquid 
fairly  well,  it  finds  a fair  sale  as  second-class  honey.  The  honey  from  both  the  red  and  white 
apple  cause  the  bee-keeper  a good  deal  of  annoyance  by  reducing  the  grade  of  better  qualities, 
and  he  sometimes  wishes  the  trees  could  be  destroyed,  but  if  honey  has  been  scarce  for  a time, 
and  the  colonies  are  short  of  stores,  he  is  profoundly  thankful  to  have  it  for  the  use  of  his  bees. 


Much  of  the  honey  that  gluts  the  local  market  at  times  contains  a large  admixture  from 
various  members  of  the  apple  family,  and  some  satisfactory  method  of  turning  it  to  account 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  bee-keeper.  Cannot  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar 
be  extended  I Some  of  the  very  best  vinegar  the  writer  ever  tasted  was  made  in  his 
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household  from  such  honey  (chiefly  scraps  washed  out  of  honey  tins)  diluted  with  water  till 
a new  laid  egg  would  barely  float,  poured  into  stone  jars  and  left  to  ferment  and  ripen  for 
two  years,  then  bottled  off  for  use.  Cannot  the  sugar -refining  companies  discover  some  cheap 
method  of  refining  it,  extracting  sugar  from  it,  or  other\\use  turning  it  to  profitable  account  ? 
A satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  would  lead  to  an  immense  extension  of  the  bee-keeping 
industry. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  settling  the  mountain  lands  the  possibilities 
As  an  aid  to  of  honey-production  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  One  of  the  chief 
Settlement.  difficulties  to  be  faced  is  that  the  settler  with  plenty  of  capital  prefers  to 
settle  where  the  land  is  rich  and  will  have  a value  for  sale  when  improved. 
Generally  he  does  sell  after  a few  years,  and  then  cries  out  for  more  land,  that  he  may 
repeat  the  process,  till  no  more  good  land  is  available.  The  man  with  small  capital  on  the 

other  hand,  especially  in  second- 
class  country,  is  apt  to  be  starved 
out  before  he  can  make  his 
holding  productive  enough  to 
supply  him  with  a living.  It  is 
to  the  man  with  small  capital, 
who  wants  land  for  a permanent 
home,  that  bee-keeping  offers  a 
helping  hand,  as  it  requires  but 
little  capital,  and  brings  in  an 
immediate  money  return  from 
the  honey  gathered  from  the 
native  forests.  The  ordinary 
farmer,  finding  the  native  timber 
in  his  way,  must  laboriously 
clear,  fence,  and  plough,  before 
he  can  put  in  his  crop,  but  the 
bee-keeper  finds  the  forest  his  storehouse  and  treasury  before  putting  axe  to  tree  ; while 
the  small  area  he  needs  for  cultivation  round  his  home  can  be  cleared  and  improved  at 
leisure.  The  settlement  of  the  mountain  lands  and  bee-keeping  must  go  hand-in-hand.  In 
open  country  the  industry  is  precarious,  but  in  the  mountains  the  broken  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  need  for  the  extensive  timber  reserves  which  State  policy  requires,  prevent  the  danger 
of  the  bees  being  deprived  of  their  food  by  the  extensive  clearing  and  ringbarking  that  takes 
place  on  the  open  country  that  is  suitable  for  extensive  farming  and  grazing  pursuits.  The 
writer,  with  limited  capital  to  start  with,  has  made  a modest  living  for  the  past  ten  years  on 
as  rough  and  poor  a patch  of  land  as  can  be  found  in  the  mountain  area  ; by  the  help  of  his 
bees  gradually  improving  the  land,  and  preparing  the  way  for  fruit-growing,  so  that  he  knows 
from  experience  both  the  difiiculties  and  the  advantages  of  this  class  of  settlement,  and  after 
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ten  years  of  experience  he  would  not  change  the  free  wholesome  life  for  one  on  the  richest  land 
on  the  plains — much  less  would  he  care  to  return  to  that  of  the  city. 

In  order  that  settlement  may  be  successful  in  the  case  of  men  of  limited 
Essential  capital,  certain  conditions  are  essential.  The  State  must  be  satisfied  to 

Conditions.  find  its  gain  in  increased  population,  with  its  attendant  advantages  for 

trade  and  for  national  defence.  Instead  of  stripping  the  intending  settler 
of  his  small  capital  in  the  purchase  of  land,  it  must  offer  him  inducements  to  settle  by 
granting  him  favourable  terms  that  will  give  him  a chance  to  make  a home  and  a living. 
As  the  supply  of  mountain  land  is  abundant,  a fair  area  should  be  provided  for  each  holding. 
The  writer 
suggests  an  area 
of  from  100 
to  160  acres, 
untrammelled 
by  unnecessary 
clearing  con- 
ditions. This 
area  will  supply 
fuel,  fencing, 
and  building 
material,  rough 
pasturage  for  a 
few  head  of 
stock  for  food 
and  milk  supply 
for  the  settler’s 
family,  a small 
area  in  time  for 

cultivation — growing  inainl}.  for  home  use,  and  an  area  in  time — when  highly  improved — 
for  fruit-culture,  for  apples,  vines,  small  fruits,  and  for  dried  fruits.  To  afford  the  settler  an 
opportunity  of  establishing  himself,  the  land  may  be  a gift,  or  preferably  should  be  given  on 
“ perpetual  lease,”  rent-free  for  say  tiventy  years,  and  afterwards  bearing  rental  at  4 per  cent,  on 
its  “ unimproved  value,”  which  on  this  class  of  land  would  generally  be  a nominal  thing. 
Where  a settler  wants  land  for  a home,  and  not  to  make  money  by  trafficking  in  land,  this 
form  of  tenure  is  equal  to  freehold,  securing  to  the  settler  as  it  does  the  ownership  of  improve- 
ments and  the  right  to  subdivide  and  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  interest.  And  as  this 
class  of  settlement  wdll  produce  very  Uttle  revenue  from  taxation,  it  is  just  to  the  State  and 
no  hardship  to  the  settler,  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  twenty  years  (time  to  rear  a family)  he 
should  pay  the  small  imimproved  rental  value  as  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of  governing 
the  country.  In  choosing  the  locations  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  the  settlers  on  the  ridges 
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and  more  favoured  spots,  while  the  gullies  and  rough  portions  may  be  set  apart  as  permanent 
timber  reserves.  Care  should  be  taken  to  survey  sites  in  suitable  localities  before  settlement 
is  invited. 

One  other  matter  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  State,  in  view  of  the 
Grading  and  stagnant  condition  of  the  local  honey  market,  must  encourage  the  grading 
Export.  of  honeys,  so  that,  with  the  increase  of  production,  a steady  supply  of  the 
better  types  shall  be  available  for  export.  Also,  it  must  provide  standard 
samples  of  these  honeys  for  exhibition  and  samphng  in  outside  markets,  so  that  foreign 
purchasers  may  be  assured  of  steady  supplies  of  standard  types.  At  present,  though  we  have 
low  prices  and  severe  gluts  of  inferior  honey,  we  cannot  guarantee  a steady  supply  of  standard 
quality.  And  even  where  good  honey  is  sent  abroad,  if  one  type  and  flavour  is  sent  one  time 
and  a totally  different  type  and  flavour  the  next  time,  business  becomes  impossible;  But  by 
having  standard  types  (named  after  the  source  of  supply)  on  exhibition  (to  taste  as  well  as 
to  look  at),  the  prejudice — largely  groundless — against  Australian  honey  may  be  broken  down, 
and  the  way  opened  for  a permanent  export  that  shall  place  the  mdustry  upon  a solid  basis, 
and  allow  for  indefinite  expansion. 

As  a means  of  deahng  with  the  large  supphes  of  inferior  honeys  that  glut  the  market, 
relief  may  be  sought  in  more  careful  methods  of  harvesting,  and  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
lower-grade  honeys  as  a fattening  ration  for  all  kinds  of  stock ; while  the  bee-keepers 
themselves  may  do  much  by  keeping  the  inferior  honeys  separate  as  far  as  possible,  and 
turning  them  into  bees  to  gather  better  honey  when  good  quality  flows  are  on. 


A description  of  the  methods  of  modern  bee-keeping  cannot  be  attempted  in  the  space 
at  the  writer’s  disposal,  but  a few  hints  may  be  of  service  to  intending  settlers,  whose  experience 
and  capital  are  limited. 


The  common  practice  is  to  choose  a home  and  then  try  to  keep  bees  upon 
Location  of  it.  Such  a plan  often  results  in  failure  owing  to  the  locality  being  unsuitable. 

Apiary.  The  sensible  man  who  intends  to  succeed  will  choose  the  spot  that  suits  the 

bees,  and  then  establish  his  home  there.  In  choosing  a location  care  must 
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be  taken  to  keep  four  miles  away  from 
apiaries  already  established.  With  such 
vast  areas  of  suitable  forest  country  to 
choose  from  this  can  easily  be  managed, 
and  is  in  the  interest  of  the  newcomer 
himself,  as  he  will  find  it  hard  to  build  up 
his  apiary  in  face  of  the  competition  of 
the  populous  colonies  of  his  neighbours. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  made 
where  several  famihes  for  the  sake  of 
company  find  it  convenient  to  settle  upon 
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a ridge  or  level  tract  in  the  mountains — away  from  other  apiaries — that  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  timber  reserves  and  broken  country  not  likely  to  be  settled  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  desirable  that  the  settler  should  pick  the  home  for  himself  and  his  bees  where  a 
variety  of  good  honey-producing  trees  are  present,  otherwise  his  bees  may  have  a feast  one 
year  and  a famine  the  next,  as  the  same  tree  does  not  blossom  every  year.  As  far  as  possible 
the  open  country  should  be  avoided,  as  such  land  is  likely  to  be  ringbarked  and  cleared  by 
other  settlers  engaged  in  farming  and  grazing,  and  without  the  native  forest  the  bees  will  not 
be  able  to  find  a living.  If  the  home  is  made  in  a suitable  locality,  a well- managed  apiary 
of  from  100  to  150  strong  colonies  should  yield  an  annual  surplus  of  from  4 to  10  tons  of  honey, 
and  about  100  lb.  of  wax  beyond  that  required  by  the  bee-keeper  for  use  as  foundation  comb. 
These  figures  are  not  the  result  of  mere  surmise,  but  are  the  outcome  of  a lengthy  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Good  honey  from  the  mountain  area  is  worth  on  an  average 
2|d.  per  lb.  wholesale,  and  should  not  be  sold  for  less ; but  in  years  of  glut  should  be  exported 
or  stored  at  the  apiary  to  be  sold  in  years  when  the  supply  is  less  abundant.  In  the  year 
just  ended  (1905)  the  writer’s  crop  of  about  6 tons  (120  cases)  realised  £150  gross,  or  about 
£125  net.  Of  this  amount,  about  4 tons  (80  cases)  were  sold  in  the  local  market,  and  46 
cases  were  sent  to  fill  export  orders  from  South  Africa,  the  writer  receiving  21, d.  per  lb.  in 
Sydney  without  risk.  The  quality  of  the  honey  exported  (consisting  of  20  cases  of  white 
stringybark  honey  and  20  cases  from  red  bloodwood)  was  reported  as  having  given  satisfac- 
tion on  arrival  in  South  Africa. 

The  intending  settler  vdll  be  risking  failure  if  he  attempts  to  earn  a living  at  bee- 
keeping without  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  bees  and  the  methods  of  work  adopted  m 
modern  bee-keeping.  Such  knowledge  can  be  gained  in  a few  weeks  from  “ Root’s  A.B.C. 
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of  Bee-culture,”  provided  the  reader  has  the  brains  to  take  in  the 
Need  for  information  this  work  supplies,  and  the  capacity  to  apply  the  information 

Knowledge  to  his  own  ends.  He  will  also  need  the  faculty  of  selecting  the  methods 

that  are  suited  to  his  oAvn  means  and  the  conditions  that  apply  in  Australian 
bee-keeping.  Unless  he  has  plenty  of  capital,  and  indeed  in  any  case,  he  will  find  a 

knowledge  of  plain  carpenter- 
ing invaluable  to  him.  If  he 
has  not  that  knowledge  already 
he  can  soon  acquire  it, 
remembering  that  a determined 
man  can  do  whatever  he  will. 
For  the  rest  experience  is  the 
great  teacher,  and  from  his 
very  mistakes  the  earnest 
man  will  learn  the  way  to 
success.  As  a word  of  warning, 
the  writer  would  say  that  the 
beginner  must  not  try  to 
increase  his  stock  too  rapidly. 
It  is  quite  true  that  an 
expert  can  make  one  colony 
into  six  in  a single  season,  as 
the  text-books  teach,  but  the  beginner  is  more  likely  to  have  lost  one  good  colony  and  to  have 
six  empty  hives  when  he  has  fijiished  with  the  experiment.  The  golden  maxim  is  keep  your 
colonies  strong  and  go  slowly  but  surely. 

Good  stocks  of  bees  in  frame  hives  can  usually  be  purchased  in  Australia 
Acquiring  at  £1  per  hive,  but  the  man  who  is  not  overstocked  and  is  prospering  will 
Stock.  not  sell  good  Italian  hives  under  double  that  money.  Swarms  of  black  bees 
can  usually  be  bought  in  the  season  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  according  to 
size.  Where  possible  it  is  well  to  buy  swarms,  as  they  carry  no  risk  of  disease.  Colonies  of 
black  bees  with  comb,  in  the  common  gin-case,  are  worth  about  5s.  each.  It  is  generally  best 
for  the  beginner  to  buy  black  bees,  put  them  in  frame  hives,  and  afterwards  Italianize  them. 
If  bought  in  boxes  with  comb  the  bees  may  be  drummed  out,  the  combs  (if  healthy)  cut  out  and 
transferred  into  frames,  placed  in  the  new  frame  hives,  and  queen  and  bees  shaken  in  with 
them.  When  the  colony  has  secured  and  mended  up  the  combs  and  settled  down,  the  queen 
may  be  removed,  and  a good  Italian  queen  introduced  in  her  place.  Good  Italian  queens, 
either  golden  or  preferably  leather-coloured,  may  be  bought — untested,  5s.  ; tested,  10s.  ; select 
tested  breeding  queens,  15s.  each — from  any  of  a number  of  reliable  breeders  in  the  State. 

In  forest  country  the  settler  can  generally  add  considerably  to  his  stock  by  cutting  the 
nests  of  black  bees,  gone  wild,  out  of  the  hollow  trees  in  which  they  have  built,  saving  the  pieces 
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of  worker  comb,  and  brood,  and  transferring  them  to  frame  hives  along  with  the  bees,  and  then 
Itahanizing  as  soon  as  they  have  settled  dowm.  For  the  rest  a page  out  of  the  writer’s  own 
experience  may  best  give  the  necessary  information.  First,  knowing  nothing  of  bees,  he  bought 
one  hive — wicked  hybrids — near  relatives  of  the  wasp  in  temper.  To  learn  how  to  handle 
these  fiends  he  bought  “ Eoot’s  A.B.C.  of  Bee-culture,”  and  soon  learned  a good  deal  about 
bees.  Several  black  swarms  were  given  to  him  by  friends.  Next  he  purchased  a good  Italian 
queen,  and  breeding  young  queens  from  her  replaced  the  wicked  hybrids  and  blacks  When 
he  had  seven  strong  colonies  he  removed  to  another  district,  taking  his  hives  200  miles  by  rail. 
In  the  new  district  he  bought  a couple  of  stray  swarms  for  a few  shillings  each,  cut  several  nests 
out  of  hollow  trees,  and  despite  the  loss  of  many  fine  swarms  at  swarming  time  through  inex- 
perience and  failure  to  cut  the  queen’s  wings,  in  two  years  raised  the  total  to  thirty  colonies. 
Then  removing  to  the  barren  stony  ridge — then  in  a state  of  nature — on  which  his  home  now 
stands,  he  trusted  to  the  bees  and  to  what  he  could  grow  on  the  stony  land  for  a hving  for  himself 
wife,  and  four  young  children.  Obtaining  the  best  strains  of  leather-coloured  Itahan  blood, 
breeding,  culling,  selecting,  he  has  now  as  fine  a lot  of  thoroughbred  queens  and  bees  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  By  dint  of  clearing,  trenchmg,  draining,  manuring,  and  even  sifting,  the 
barren  hill  has  been  turned  into  a most  fertile  garden.  For  years  he  made  his  own  hives  out 
of  the  ubiquitous  kerosene  case,  till  the  labour  of  harvesting  the  increased  yields  left  no 
time  for  such  work.  So  by  ten  years’  hard  work — earning  before  he  ate — he  has  built  up  a home 
in  which  he  is  satisfied  to  end  his  days.  The  same  opportunities,  and  much  better,  are  open 
to  thousands  of  others,  and  if  the  State  will 
help,  on  the  lines  indicated  in  this  chapter, 
the  struggle  need  not  be  so  hard  as  it  was 
at  first  for  the  writer. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  the  writer 
would  say  that  he  is  not  a Government 
official,  and  has  not  written  for  hire.  The 
life  is  one  that  he  has  lived,  and  is  living 
still.  He  sought  it  rather  than  have  his 
freedom  of  speech  on  political  and  social 
questions  curtailed  as  in  his  former  calhng, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  and  physical 
health  of  his  family.  And  he  is  writing  in 
hope  of  benefiting  the  State  by  helping  to 
solve  the  problem  of  setthng  the  people 
on  the  land,  and  in  the  hope  of  helping 
others  from  the  Old  World,  or  those  who  desire  to  escape  from  city  Ufe  in  his  own  land  to  the 
healthful  life  of  the  mountains.  He  who  has  a stouti  heart  and  possesses  industry  and  grit 
need  not  fear  failure.  He  will  not  make  a fortmie,  but  room  and  work  for  every  child,  and  a 
home  and  a living  he  may  have.  As  a reward  he  will  live  a life  most  varied  and  interesting — 
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too  busy  to  be  dull — the  years  will  slip  by.  He  will  call  no  man  master.  He  will  have  busy 
times  and  times  of  leisure.  In  place  of  the  monotony  and  confinement  of  city  labour  he  will 
have  work  most  varied,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year, — clearing,  splitting,  fencing, 
building,  with  material  from  his  own  land,  beginning,  if  need  be,  with  a sheet  of  bark  or 
slab  hut,  and  ending  with  as  good  a house  as  his  skill  or  means  can  construct.  Hive- 
making, queen-rearing,  uncapping,  extracting,  soldering,  marketing,  ploughing,  or  digging, 
trenching,  draining,  planting,  reaping,  mowing,  harvesting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  picking 
fruit,  packing  ; all  these  and  others  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  the  mountain  home.  Though 
not  rich,  the  settler,  like  the  writer,  may  have  many  good  things  from  his  own  labour — peas, 
beans,  pumpkins,  marrows,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  other  vegetables  from 
his  own  garden  in  plenty.  Honey  and  honey-comb  in  variety  and  abundance,  milk,  cream, 
butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  of  his  own  curing.  From  his  few  trees,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines, 
apricots,  apples,  passion-fruit,  oranges — more  than  he  can  eat ; strawberries  and  cream  for  all 
till  they  can  eat  no  more  ; the  choicest  of  grapes  in  abundance— things  that  the  richest  cannot 
buy  so  fresh  and  good.  His  children  growing  up  hardy,  deep-chested,  and  innocent,  taller  and 
stronger  by  far  than  their  parents,  may  follow  in  their  father’s  steps,  or  in  after  time  in  other 
callings  rise  to  eminence  in  the  land.  To  the  men  and  women  who  fear  God,  seek  knowledge, 
and  are  patient  in  industry,  all  these  things  are  possible  “ on  the  mountain  lands.” 

lEditor’s  Note. — As  there  is  no  officer  in  the  Government  Service  at  present  who  has  had  a 
long  practical  acquaintance  with  bee-farming,  Mr.  Hall  was  asked  to  contribute  a chapter  for  the 
“Immigrants’  Guide”  from  his  own  successful  experience.  Though  some  parts  of  the  article  are 
more  allied  to  public  land-policy  than  to  bee-keeping,  it  has  been  felt  to  be  unfair  to  impair 
the  force  of  Mr.  Hall’s  argument  by  eliminating  them  as  irrelevant,  and  the  whole  is  therefore 
presented  as  the  expression  of  opinion  of  a successful  settler  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.] 
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Subsidiary  Industries, 

And  New  Ones  suitable  to  Local  Conditions— Imports  that  could  be  Locally  Supplied. 

By  W.  S.  CAMPBELL,  L.L.S., 

DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


ems  quite  possible  that  many  of  the  minor  branches 
of  agriculture,  that  hitherto  have  been  either  wholly  or 
partially  neglected,  will,  before  long,  be  taken  up 
either  alone  oi  in  conjunction  with  other  larger  and 
more  generally  known  branches. 

Doubtless  some  of  these  minor  branches  should 
prove  highly  profitable  if  they  be  taken  in  hand 
properly  and  with  a will. 

For  instance,  the  cultivation  of  flax,  both  for  fibre 
and  seed,  has  proved  remunerative  in  some  parts  of  Australia  to  the  few  growers  who  have  taken 
up  its  cultivation.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Colony,  Governor  King  encouraged  the  cultivation 
of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  his  efforts  met  with  success.  In  the  year  1800,  from 
a small  quantity  of  European  flax-seed  a sufficiency  of  fibre  had  been  grown  to  make  279  yards 
of  fine  and  367|  of  coarse  linen.  Every  wmman  who  could  spin  was  employed  from  October, 
1800. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant  ceased, 
An  Industry  and  the  industry  died  out,  not  because  flax  would  not  thrive,  for  it  grows 
Dropped.  well  in  suitable  localities,  and  yields  excellent  fibre  as  well  as  fine  seed. 

Under  the  system  adopted  in  an  adjoining  State  of  dew-retting  and  harvest- 
ing by  means  of  a mowing  machine,  the  old,  difficult,  and  expensive  methods  of  retting  and 
puffing  are  unnecessary,  and  flax-growing  has  become  profitable. 

Should  the  supply  of  fibre  or  linseed  ever  exceed  the  demand  in  Australia,  there  is  always 
a market  to  be  found  for  any  surplus  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Europe.  The  growing  of  flax, 
if  only  on  a small  scale  on  farms  wherever  stock  are  kept,  deserves  to  be  encouraged  for  the 
production  of  linseed  for  home  use,  for  the  seed  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  use  of  stock, 
including  pigs. 
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maize-growmg,  or  sugar-cane 


Another  fibre  plant,  the  real  value  of  which  has,  until  comparatively  recently,  been 
overlooked,  is  the  Phornmmi  tena.r,  known  generally  as  New  Zealand  flax,  although  it  is  not 
a true  flax.  It  is  a native  of  New  Zealand,  and  flourishes  there  chiefly  about  the  margins 
of  swamps  and  such  like  places.  The  supply  of  fibre  was  obtained  from  plants  in  their 
wild  condition  until  com- 
paratively recently  ; but  ^ 

now  this  plant  has  become  ■ 

so  valuable  that  it  is  j 

being  cultivated  to  a great 
extent,  and  is  highly  profit- 
able. This  “ flax,”  which 
grows  well  in  New  South 
Wales,  deserves  attention, 
and  will  probably,  before 
many  years  have  passed, 
become  extensively  grown 
in  those  localities  where  it 
will  thrive  best.  Green  flax 
realises  in  New  Zealand  at  the 
present  time  about  12s.  Gd. 
a ton,  the  purchasers  paying 
for  cutting  and  carting.  The 
average  yield  is  about  20 
tons  to  the  acre,  the  maximum 
being  about  35  tons. 

The  cul- 

Sisal  Hemp,  tivation  of 
“Sisal 
hemp,”  Agave  rigida,  a native 
of  Y ucatan,  Central  America, 
should  prove  remunerative  in 
conjunction  with  dairying. 


PERA  BORE. 


growing,  for  it  is  likely  to 

thrive  well  about  the  North  Coast  districts.  It  may  also  succeed  in  many  other  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  experiments  have  been  confined  to  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  State. 


Experimental  samples,  forwarded  by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  the  Agent-General 
in  London,  have  been  well  reported  on  by  experts.  The  cultivation  is  easy,  and  the  cleaning 
of  the  fibre  by  no  means  difficult.  So  far  the  industry  has  not  been  taken  up  by  any  of  the 
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settlers,  who  appear  disinclined  to  embark  on  any  other  industry  than  that  of  the  production 
of  milk,  although  the  cultivation  of  the  Sisal  plant  is  well  worth  an  extensive  trial. 

The  mulberry  silkworm  succeeds  admirably  in  this  State,  and  excellent  silk  has  been 
produced.  Here,  too,  the  white  mulberry  thrives  like  a weed,  but  so  far  the  silk-producing 
industry  has  never  advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  No  doubt  when  population 
becomes  denser  this  industry  will  be  taken  in  hand  successfully. 


BROOM  MILLET  AFTER  REAPING. 


Cotton  has  been  produced  of  excellent  quality  in  many  parts  of  this  State, 
Cotton,  Broom-  but  no  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to  produce  it  on  a commercial  scale  ; 
millet,  and  still  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  probably  will,  in  the  not  very  remote  future. 

Onions.  be  taken  in  hand  by  settlers  in  connection  wnth  other  crops.  The  growing 

of  broom-millet  is  profitable  to  many  of  those  who  cultivate  it,  and  who 
take  the  necessary  care  in  its  production.  The  cultivation  and  treatment  of  this  fibre  are  by 
no  means  difficult,  and  can  be  carried  out  by  any  intelligent  person.  The  price  for  the  fibre 
varies  considerably,  and  according  to  quality.  One  of  the  best  varieties  to  grow  is  the  “ White 
Italian.”  The  price  of  this  ranges  from  15s.  to  35s.  a cwt.,  and  the  yield  of  heads  averages 
15  to  20  cwt.  an  acre 
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The  production  of  onions  should,  in  suitable  localities,  prove  remunerative,  sometimes 
highly  so,  and  the  production  of  seed  of  high  quality  is  well  worth  attention,  the  price  ranging 
from  30s.  to  £2  and  £3  a pound  weight.  The  crop  needs  a good  deal  of  attention,  especially 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant’s  growth,  and  attention  to  the  proper  time  for  harvesting 
is  also  necessary.  Loss  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  harvesting  before  the  onions  are  thoroughly 
ripe,  the  consequence  being  that  they  heat  when  bagged  and  marketed,  and  will  not  keep  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  ground-nut,  or  pea-nut,  grows  well  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  and 
Other  should  prove  a profitable  adjunct  to  other  crops.  But  it  is  not  grown  to 

Marketable  any  extent  here,  and  market  requirements  are  met  by  large  importations. 

Products.  Arrowroot,  Canna  edulis,  grows  like  a weed  in  all  the  warm  coastal  districts 
of  the  State,  and  excellent  arrowroot,  for  domestic  purposes,  is  produced;  but 
so  far  as  is  known,  not  for  commercial  purposes,  although  if  the  necessary  care  for  its 
production  for  the  market  be  taken,  it  should  prove  profitable.  In  the  warmest  of  the 
coastal  districts  the  true  arrowroot,  Maranta  arundinacea  and  other  species,  will  thrive  well. 
The  starch  from  this  plant  brings  the  highest  price  for  arrowroot,  and  although  the  yield  from 
it  is  not  so  great  as  that  from  the  Canna  edulis  it  should  prove  more  profitable.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  starch  from  the  roots  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  sufficient  arrowroot  for 
domestic  purposes  can  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  but  little  trouble. 


Tobacco  of  excellent  quality  has  been  and  is  produced  in  the  State  ; and 
Tobacco.  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  tobacco  plant  will  shortly  be  extensively 
cultivated  in  many  districts,  both  for  plug  tobacco  and  cigar  wrappers. 
But  only  tobacco  of  the  quaUty  required  should  be  grown.  The  chief  cause  of  complaint  on 

the  part  of  pur- 
chasers has  been 
in  consequence 
of  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco 
of  a rank  and 
inferior  quality, 
grown  on  very 
rich  land; 
whereas  that 
required  by  the 
manufacturers 
should  be 
bright,  light  in 
colour,  and  well 
cured.  Cigar 
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best  grown  near,  but  not  too  near,  the  coast.  This  tobacco,  however,  is  not  in  so  much 
demand  as  the  plug  tobacco.  This  industry  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  settlers  or 

would-be  settlers,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  necessary 
with  care  and  attention. 

The  following  products  are 
also  worth  attention  : — Wattle- 
bark,  ohve  oil  and  preserved 
olives,  cider,  fruit  syrmps,  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron  peel,  castor  oil, 
sunflower-seed  oil,  and  the  basket 
willow. 

The  accompanying  table 
shows  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  various  products  men- 
tioned, which  were  imported  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  ending  31st  December, 
1905.  It  also  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  those  goods  imported  into  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  1904.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  are  large  importations  of  the  same  products  into 
other  European  countries. 


TOBACCO  LEAF,  TUMUT. 


IMPORTED  INTO  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  DURING  1905. 

Quantity. 


Flax  and  hemp 

Linseed 

Linseed  oil 

Linseed  cake 

Cotton,  raw 

Broom- millet 

Arrowroot 

Tobacco  leaf 

,,  manufactured 

Olive  oil 

Castor  oil 

Basket,  cane  and  wicker  ware. 
Cider 


28,124  cwt 

4,601  centals. 
444,321  gallons 
509  centals 

36,307  lb 

719  centals. 

372,376  lb 

1,840,526  „ 

1,581,792  „ 

10,252  gallons. 
170,273  ,,  . 


1,765  gallons. 


Value. 

£ 

46,052 

2,208 

42,158 

128 

677 

678 
3,817 

76,337 

136,003 

2,448 

17,468 

6,192 

325 


IMPORd’ED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  DURING  1904. 


Flax 

Linseed 

Linseed  oil  cake 

Linseed  oil 

Cotton,  raw 

„ yarn 

„ waste 

Arrowroot 

Tobacco  (raw  and  manufactured). 

Olive  oil 

Castor  oil 

Hemp,  raw 

„ yarn 

Basket,  cane  and  wicker  ware 

Cider  and  Perry 


74,917  tons. 


2,785,983  qrs.. 
180,817  tons. 
3,136  „ . 
17,454,897  cwt.. 
4,959,738  lb.... 
28,481,194  „ ... 

30,302  cwt.. 
110,996,364  tb.... 
15,010  tuns. 
60,881  cwt.. 
127,456  tons. 


77,712  cwt 


3,185,475 

4,502,064 

1,137,390 

65,784 

54,697,788 

227,608 

327,037 

39,937 

4,512,378 

508,458 

69,885 

4,036,435 

150,148 

244,668 

22,463 


613,786  gallons, 


A TOBACCO  FIELD  AT  TAMWORTH. 


John  Danks  J Son  Proprietarij, 


LIMITED, 


324  to  330,  PITT- ST.,  SYDNEY. 


SOLE  AGENTS 

for  these  celehrateil 

Steel  Star  Windmills  and  Towers. 

All  Sizes  Stocked  from  6 ft.  to  16  ft. 


Engineers,  Brassfounders,  Pump-makers, 
Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe,  Tin  and  Compo 
Pipe-makers,  Windmills,  Pumps,  Hydraulic 

Rams,  Troughing.  

All  kinds  of  Water  and  Irrigation  Pipes 
Stocked.  


— 


Patent  . . 

Rivetless  Iron  Sheep  and 
Cattle  Troughing.— Very 
Light  and  Portable,  and  Easy 
to  Fix.  Made  in  Black  and 
Galvanized  Iron.  Ihily  a 
spanner  needed  to  fix  them. 

Send  for  Price  List  and 
Catalogue  of  Sizes. 
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Banks’  Make  Centrifugal  Pump 

lias  .special  attachment  which  permits  of  the  pump  being  set  at  any  angle,  thus 
dispensing  with  bends,  which  gives  more  satisfactory  results. 
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Irrigation  and  Water  Conservation. 

What  has  been  done — Possibilities— Future  Prospects. 

H.  G.  McKinney,  m.i.c.e. 

CHIEF  ENGINEER  FOR  WATER  CONSERVATION). 


is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  irrigation  from  the 
engineer’s  point  of  view,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pastoralist,  the  farmer,  and  the  fruit-grower.  Not  many 
years  ago  a great  majority  of  those  interested  in  land  in 
New  South  Wales  were  very  decided  in  the  opinion  that 
while  irrigation  might  be  profitable  in  a country  like  India, 
w'here  labour  is  cheap  and  abundant,  it  would  be  foUy  to 
attempt  it  here  on  account  of  the  expensive  labour  and 
sparse  population.  These  notions  have,  however,  almost 

has  shown  that  irrigation  can  be  carried  on  as  successfully 
with  the  expensive  labour  of  the  Western  States  of  America  as  with  the  cheap  labour  of  India. 

As  irrigation  has  been  successfully  tried  in  almost  every  district  of  New 
Passed  the  South  Wales,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  passed  the  stage  of  experi- 
Experimental  ment.  The  most  recent  argument  advanced  against  it  is  that  even  as  far 
Stage.  west  as  the  river  Darhng,  which  is  far  outside  the  agricultural  belt,  crops 

can  be  grown  with  a fair  degree  of  success  in  two  out  of  three  years.  While 
this  may  be  admitted  in  a general  sense,  the  point  of  interest  here  is  the  net  result  obtained 
from  imirrigated  land  in  the  western  districts  of  New  South  Wales  and  irrigated  land  of  a similar 
character  and  with  a similar  chmate  elsewhere.  For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  the  experiences 
of  a pioneer  irrigator  at  Kerang  (Victoria)  may  be  taken  and  compared  with  results  obtained  at 
Narromine,  New  South  Wales.  I have  selected  a year  in  which  the  Narromine  rainfall  was 
slightly  over  its  average,  21  inches.  The  cultivated  land  in  the  county  of  Narromine  consists 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the  rich  alluvial  land  adjacent  to  the  river  Macquarie.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  and  general  characteristics  of  the  Wimmera  District  (Victoria)  correspond  in  many 
respects  with  the  conditions  in  the  county  of  Narromine,  and,  therefore,  the  comparison  is  a 
fair  one.  The  yield  per  acre  of  crops  on  unirrigated  land  in  the  county  of  Narromine  was  as 


disappeared  under  the  light  jof  recent  experience,  which 
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follows  : — Wheat,  10|  bushels  ; hay,  1 ton  2 cwt.  ; maize,  25  bushels  ; barley,  10  bushels  ; 
oats,  28*  bushels;  oaten  hay,  1 ton  12  cwt.;  potatoes,  2 tons.  The  results  obtained  at  Kerang  as 
the  result  of  irrigation  were: — Hay,  from  2 to  4 tons  per  acre  ; wheat,  never  less  than  20  bushels 
and  up  to  45  bushels  ; oats,  40  to  70  bushels  ; Cape  barley,  30  to  52  bushels  ; and  potatoes, 
9 tons.  To  summarise,  it  may  be  stated  that  irrigation  in  the  Wimmera,  as  compared  with 
cultivation  on  the  Macquarie  with  the  aid  of  the  rainfall  only,  gave  double  the  quantity  of  wheat, 
treble  the  quantity  of  barley,  and  more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  potatoes. 


To  illustrate  further  the  character  of  the  crops  which  western  farmers 
An  obtain  in  good  seasons  from  land  of  great  fertihty,the  returns  from  the  counties 

Interesting  of  Nandewar  and  Baradine  for  1904  may  be  given.  These  counties  include 

Comparison,  some  of  the  finest  land  along  the  course  of  the  river  Namoi,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  land  put  under  cultivation  was  deemed  to  be  well 
suited  for  that  purpose.  For  the  county  of  Nandewar  the  returns  give  15‘5  bushels  of  wheat 

per  acre,  1 -6  tons  of  hay,  20'5  bushels  of 
maize,  20  bushels  of  barley,  20  bushels  of 
oats,  and  1’8  tons  of  potatoes.  In  the  county 
of  Baradine  the  yield  was  18  bushels  of  wheat, 
1’7  tons  of  hay,  and  22’5  bushels  of  maize. 
These  are  the  crops  which  a western  farmer 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions. 

On  the  splendid  agricultural  land  situated 
in  the  Riverina  the  average  yields  in  the  same 
year  were  : — Wheat,  18  bushels  per  acre  ; 
wheaten  hay,  1‘7  tons  per  acre  ; barley,  22 '9 
bushels  per  acre  ; oats,  23 '4  bushels  ; and 
potatoes,  1'8  tons. 

In  the  district  bordering  on  the  river 
Darhng  so  httle  cultivation  has  been  at- 
tempted that  we  have  no  safe  basis  of  com- 
parison ; but  accepting  the  statement  made 

WEIR  ACROSS  .ACHLAN  RIVER  AT  FORBES.  ^ ...... 

by  those  who  take  an  optimistic  view  of  cul- 
tivation without  the  aid  of  artificial  waterint;  we  have  the  fact  that  crops  can  be  obtained  in 
two  years  out  of  three.  Assuming  this  to  mean  that  in  the  two  years  regarded  as  successful^ 
crops  of  grain  amounting  to  12  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  in  the  year  of  failure  a crop  of 
3 bushels,  are  obtained,  we  have  an  average  yield  of  9 bushels  per  acre.  To  compare  with  this 


crop  as  an  average,  there  is  a case  of  Mr.  Garden,  of  Cohuna,  in  the  north-west  of  Victoria,  who, 
in  a very  dry  year  when  the  yield  on  unirrigated  land  around  was  only  about  2 bushels  per  acre, 
obtained  a crop  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre  by  giving  a watering  which  he  estimated  as 
equal  to  5 inches. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  it  ^¥ill  not  pay  to  irrigate  grain  crops  in  view  of  the 
A Question  low  price  which  wheat  sometimes  touches.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is 

of  no  reason  why  irrigation  should  be  confined  to  grain  crops  ; and,  i n the  second 

Price.  place,  the  question  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
land,  its  position  as  regards  communication  and  markets,  and  the  price  at 
which  water  can  be  suppUed.  As  regards  the  variety  of  crops  which  can  be  artificially  watered 
with  advantage,  the  reply  given  by  Major  Powell,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Geological  and  Water 
Conservation  Surveys  in  the  United  States,  to  a Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  instructive.  Major 
Powell  stated  that  irrigation  in  the  Western  States  is  successfully  practised  with  every  variety 
of  crops  from  those  grown  in  Norway  to  those  grown  in  Egypt.  In  connection  with  the  various 
statements  to  the  effect  that  irrigation  of  low-priced  crops  does  not  pay,  some  of  these  recall 
the  remark  of  the  potato-dealer  who  said  that  he  was  losing  3d.  on  every  bushel  he  sold,  and  that 
the  only  thing  that  kept 
him  from  ruin  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  doing  an 
extensive  business.  If  a 
farmer  working  under 
natural  conditions  raises 
a crop  of  12  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  worth  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  I fail  to  see 
how  he  will  lose  if  by  the 
extra  expenditure  of  7s.  fid. 
or  even  10s.  per  acre  he 
increases  his  crop  to  24 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is 
really  understating  the 
case,  for  it  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge  that 

the  ordinary  producer’s  regulator,  n.s.w. 

extremity  is  the  irriga- 

tionist’s  opportunity.  In  short,  the  question  whether  or  not  irrigation  will  pay  depends  on 
the  very  simple  question  “ At  what  rate  can  the  water  be  supplied  ? ” 


It  is  obvious  that  for  low-priced  crops  cheap  water  is  a necessity.  As 
Cheap  Water  n extreme  case  of  this  kind  it  will  probably  surprise  some  to  know  that 
necessary.  the  native  grasses  have  been  irrigated  on  a fairly  extensive  scale,  and  with 
most  satisfactory  results,  in  this  State  for  many  years  past.  There  are  not 
many  cases  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and,  as  a rule,  in  those  in  which  it  is  practicable  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  put  the  land  under  cultivation.  It  often  happens  that  the 
banks  of  a river,  flowing  through  alluvial  land,  are  liigher  than  the  land  at  some  distance. 
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It  is  thus  practicable,  sometimes  wuth  a very  moderate  outlay,  to  divert  a supply  of  water  from 
a river  through  a cutting  which  gradually  runs  out  to  the  ground  level.  Cases  of  this  kind  afford 
very  cheap  water.  As  a general  rule  it  would  not  pay  to  pump  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
native  grasses,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Several  instances  might  be  quoted  in 
which  pumping  machinery  erected  for  the  irrigation  of  various  crops  has  been  usefully  turned 


GUNNINGBAR  CUTTING  AND  REGULATOR, 


to  account  for  the  flooding  of  grass  land  ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  every  case  the 
returns  would  have  been  better  if  the  power  available  had  been  used  exclusively  for  crops. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  recommend  the  irrigation  of  pasturage,  but  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  such  irrigation  is  practicable  is  that  the  field  for  artificial  watering 
of  crops  is  much  wider  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Upper  India  the  rates  charged  for  sufficient 
Indian  and  water  for  wheat,  barley,  and  other  winter  crops  vary  from  2r.  4a.  to  4 rupees 
American  per  acre  ; wliile  for  maize,  millet,  and  most  other  summer  crops,  excepting 

Rates.  rice  and  sugar-cane,  the  rates  vary  from  Ir.  10a.  to  2r.  10a.  per  acre.  The 

above  rates  are  about  equivalent  to  from  2s.  8d.  to  4s.  8d.  per  acre  for 
wheat  and  barley,  and  from  Is.  lid.  to  3s.  Id.  jier  acre  in  the  case  of  maize  and  millet.  In 
the  Western  States  of  America  the  average  annual  cost  of  water  for  irrigation  is  slightly  over 
a dollar  an  acre.  The  American  farmer  has  thus  to  pay  a higher  rate  as  a rule  for  water  than 
has  his  Indian  competitor. 

Water  could  be  supjjlied  by  pumping  on  a large  scale  from  several  of  our  western  rivers 
at  a cost  of  about  4s.  per  acre  if  the  pumping  and  distribution  were  properly  managed.  Those 
who  have  access  to  river  frontage  in  this  State  can,  therefore,  obtain  water  for  irrigation  at 
a cost  not  exceeding  the  average  American  rates.  In  the  joint  report  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Ward  and  myself  regarding  the  river  Darling,  it  was  shown  that  irrigation  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Bourke  would  place  that  part  of  the  river  Darhng  in  a position  to  compete  with  unirrigated 
land  situated  200  miles  nearer  Sydney.  I may  state  that  this  subject  was  dealt  with  in  detail 
by  Mr.  Ward,  who  spared  no  pains  in  investigating  it. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
The  Supply  State  is  sufficient  for  irrigation  on  an  extensive  scale.  This  is  a subject 

of  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  at  length,  but  it  may  be  reassuring 

Water.  to  state  that  though  we  are  at  a great  disadvantage  in  possessing  no  mountains 

covered  with  perpetual  snow,  still  our  western  rivers  if  properly  utilised  should 
irrigate  at  least  half  a million  acres.  When  our  irrigated  area  approaches  that  limit,  we  can 
greatly  augment  our  available  supply  by  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the  spread  of  alkah  by 
No  Danger  irrigation.  So  far  as  India  is  concerned  some  of  these  statements  give  a 

from  very  incorrect  impression.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  level  of  springs  has  risen 

Alkali.  materially  in  districts  which  have  long  been  under  canal  irrigation,  and  that 
in  some  cases  extensive  drainage  works  have  been  rendered  necessary.  This 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  underground  water  has  doubtless  a tendency  to  carry  up  the  salts  in  the 
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subsoil  ; but  admitting  all  this,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  some  writers  have  exaggerated 
the  mischief  done,  and  have  quite  overlooked  the  compensating  benefits  conferred.  Some  years 
ago  the  statement  was  made,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  salty  efflorescence  was  extending 
greatly  in  India,  and  that  canal  irrigation  was  the  chief  cause  of  this.  The  question  was  care- 
fully inquired  into  by  an  engineer  of  the  Punjab  Irrigation  Department,  and  among  other  matters 
brought  to  light  was  the  fact  that  the  lands  most  affected  by  the  reh,  as  the  efflorescence  is  locally 
termed,  had  not  only  never  been  irrigated,  but  were  actually  above  the  level  at  which  the  water 
could  be  supplied.  This  description  applied  specially  to  the  district  irrigated  by  the  Western 
Jumna  Canal — a district  which  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
reh.  In  his  admirable  work  on  “ Irrigated  India,”  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin  referred  to  reh  not  as 
a pest  which  is  spreading,  but  as  one  for  the  eradication  of  which  systematic  action  is  being  taken. 
During  the  course  of  my  period  of  service  in  India  I had  considerable  experience  with  this  alkali 
question,  and  the  advice,  based  on  this  experience,  which  I should  give  to  anyone  starting 
irrigation,  is  briefly  this  : “ If  your  land  contains  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  salt,  do  not 
try  irrigation  ” — “ If  your  land  is  suitable  for  irrigation,  be  careful  to  keep  your  distributary 
channels  on  good  land  throughout  their  whole  length.”  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  land  which 
is  not  fit  for  irrigation,  so  far  as  regards  a high  proportion  of  salt,  is  so  uncommon  in  New  South 
Wales  that  little  need  have  been  said  now  on  the  subject  if  it  had  not  been  that  an  exaggerated 
importance  has  been  given  to  it  by  various  writers. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  if  irrigation  is  a question  of  great  importance 
Why  more  to  the  agriculturists  and  the  pastoralists  of  this  State,  why  has  it  not  been 

has  not  been  more  widely  adopted  ? The  main  reason  is  that  formerly  existing  laws  tended 

accomplished,  to  repress  and  not  to  encourage  irrigation  enterprise  ; and  until  a law  was 
passed  under  which  definite  water  rights  could  be  conferred,  no  material 
develojnnent  of  irrigation  enterprise  was  to  lie  hoped  for.  An  Act  dealing  with  this  vital  question 

was  passed  in  1896.  To  their  credit,  many  landholders 
undertook  the  risk  of  erecting  pumping  machinery  for 
irrigation  works,  and  many  more  constructed  dams  for 
the  storage  of  water  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Previous 
to  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  pastoralist,  the  farmer, 
and  the  fruit-grower  constructed  dams  and  erected 
pumping  machinery  on  our  creeks  and  rivers  on 
sufferance  only,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  remarkable 
that  small  progress  has  been  made  with  irrigation  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
has  been  done.  We  often  hear  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  manure,  and 
results  are  quoted  which  show  that  it  is  quite  practicable  by  judicious  manuring  to  obtain  more 
weight  of  crojis  off  40  acres  than  can  be  obtained  from  80  acres  of  unmanured  land.  The  waters 
of  some  at  least  of  our  western  rivers  contain  an  appreciable  proportion  of  fertilising  matter  ; but, 
apart  from  this,  water  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  crops  at  suitable  times  gives  a large  increase 
in  the  yield,  so  that  the  argument  regarding  the  benefits  of  manuring  apply  also  to  irrigation. 
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PROJECTED  GOVERNMENT  ENTERPRISES. 

Mr.  L.  a.  B.  wade, 

PRINCIPAL  ENGINEER  FOR  RIVERS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY, 

Contributes  the  following  particulars  of  irrigation  enterprises  at  present  projected  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales: — 

The  three  main  irrigation  schemes  which  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  have 
at  present  in  view  are  the  Northern  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Scheme,  the  Southern  Mur- 
rumbidgee  Irrigation  Scheme,  and  the  Murray  River  Irrigation  Scheme. 

The  first  of  these  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  in  hand  is  the  Barren  .Jack  Reservoir  and 
Northern  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Scheme,  though  whether  under  Government  control  or 
that  of  a private  company  is  a matter  not  yet  decided,  but  is  at  present  being  investigated  by  the 
Parliamentary  Public  Works  Committee,  on  whose  recommendation  the  Legislature  will  decide 
as  to  which  method  of  carrying  out  the  work  will  be  sanctioned. 

The  Government  scheme  embraces  the  construction  of — 

(1.)  A high  masonry  dam  across  the  Murrumbidgee  River  at  the  “ Barren 
The  Barren  Jack”  site,  about  22  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Yass,  on  the  Mam 
Jack  Scheme.  Southern  Railway  line.  This  dam,  designed  to  hold  a depth  of  200  feet 
of  water 
immediately  above  it,  forms 
the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir, 
backing  the  Avater  up  the 
Murrumbidgee  River  for  a 
distance  of  40  miles,  and 
having  a capacity  of  766, .324 
acre  feet  of  water.  This 
reservoir  is  intended  to 
retain  flood- waters,  which 
will  be  released  for  use 
lower  down  the  river  during 
the  dry  summer  months. 

(2.)  A movable  Di- 
version Weir  on  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee River,  about  220  miles  below  the  Barren  Jack  Dam,  and  19  miles  above  the  town 
of  Narrandera,  on  the  South-western  Railway  line,  to  turn  the  required  amount  of  water  from 
the  river  into  the  main  canal. 

(3.)  A main  canal,  taking  off  from  the  river  just  above  the  Diversion  Weir,  having  a course 
through  the  town  of  Narrandera,  and  thence  following  the  western  edge  of  the  liigh  ground  in 
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a generally  north-western  direction,  together  with  a branch  canal,  commanding  practically  all 
the  land  lying  to  the  w'estward  as  far  as  Hay  and  Gunbar. 

(4.)  A series  of  main  and  sidisidiary  distributing  channels  taking  off  at  intervals  from 
the  main  and  branch  canals  to  distribute  the  water  to  the  various  small  holdings. 

The  amount  of  high-class  irrigable  land  commanded  by  this  canal  is 
Suggested  estimated  at  357,000  acres.  Nearly  half  this  area  is  freehold  held  in  big 

Method  estates,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  impose  an  irrigation  rate  leaving  the 

of  Working,  subdivision  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  if  they  so  desire.  The  balance, 
consisting  of  Crown,  Conditionally  Purchased,  and  Conditionally  Leased  lands, 
it  is  proposed  to  acquire  and  su})divide  into  small  irrigation  holdings  up  to  100  acres  in  area, 


IRRIGATION  CHANNEL  AT  NORTH  YANCO. 


and  to  sell  to  settlers  on  easy  terms.  This  land  will  also  be  liable  to  an  irrigation  rate. 
The  rate  proposed  will  be  equal  to  a charge  for  water  of  5s.  per  acre  foot,  which  gives  the 
very  moderate  annual  rate  of  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  acre  for  a full  supply  of  24  to  30  acre  inches. 
On  both  parts  of  this  scheme  a considerably  larger  area  of  land  is  commanded  than  that  given 
as  “irrigable,”  and  consequently  fair  sized  holdings  of  “dry”  land  to  be  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  irrigated  areas  for  stock-raising  purposes  should  be  available.  The  soil  in  this 
locahty,  especially  that  nearest  the  hills,  is  of  a splendid  quality  for  irrigation  culture,  capable 
of  growing  to  perfection  all  fruits  suitable  to  the  climate,  lucerne,  and  other  fodder  crops  of 
all  descriptions,  and  this  is  confirmed  from  actual  results  in  the  locahty  and  the  official  reports 
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of  tlie  experts  of  the  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Agriculture.  A system  of  mixed 
farming  with  a good  water  supply  should,  therefore,  command  certain  success,  while  the  quahty 
of  the  soil,  a deep  rich  sandy  loam,  the  terms  on  which  the  Government  could  afford  to  sell 
it,  and  the  security  of  the  water  supply  will  render  this  scheme  an  ideal  one  for  small  settlers. 
In  addition  to  these  high-class  lands  suitable  for  intense  culture  and  closer  settlement,  an 
area  of  about  1,000,000  acres  of  pastoral  lands  will  be  commanded.  This  area  will  be  supplied 
with  water  for  stock  purposes  and  the  irrigation  of  a small  proportion  of  fodder  crops. 


NORTH  YANCO  HOMESTEAD  AND  ARTIFICIAL  LAKE. 


The  construction  of  the  Barren  Jack  Reservoir  will  provide  sufficient 
Southern  water  for  another  scheme  of  irrigation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Murrum- 
Murrumbidgee  bidgee  River,  directly  opposite  to  that  on  the  northern  side,  to  be  known 
Scheme.  as  the  Southern  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Scheme,  but  this  will  not  be  put 
in  hand  till  the  Northern  Scheme  is  well  under  way.  The  irrigable  land 
under  this  scheme  of  an  approximate  area  of  500XXX)  acres  will,  as  far  as  at  present  determined, 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  for  subdiffision,  the  Government  supplying  and 
charging  for  the  water  at  a similar  rate  to  that  proposed  for  the  Northern  Scheme. 

The  Murray  River  Irrigation  Scheme  is  proposed  to  water  the  country 
Murray  River  between  the  towns  of  Corowa  and  Denihquin  in  the  Riverina  district  of 
Proposal.  New  South  Wales.  This  scheme,  like  those  on  the  Murrumbidgee  River,  is 
dependent  on  the  storage  of  flood-waters  in  a reservoir  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  river,  such  waters  to  be  released  for  use  during  the  summer  mouths,  when  the  river  is 
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ordinarily  low.  A diversion  weir  at  Bungowannali,  a few  miles  below  Albury,  will  turn  the 
water  into  the  main  canal,  down  which  it  will  flow  for  some  39  miles  before  the  land  to  be 
irrigated  is  commanded.  Altogether  some  900,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  500,000 
acres  of  pastoral  land  are  commanded  by  the  main  canal  (which  will  have  a total  length  of  99 
miles)  and  laterals,  the  water  available  being  sufficient  to  irrigate  1 acre  out  of  every  9 
of  the  irrigable  land  at  the  approximate  cost  of  5s.  per  acre  foot  to  the  users.  The  irrigable 
land  is  a rich,  red,  loamy  soil,  of  a splendid  quality  for  irrigation  culture,  and  its  subdivision 
for  closer  settlement  is  proceeding  rapidly  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  much  accelerated 
when  a supply  of  water  for  irrigation  is  available. 


THE  FIRST  ARTESIAN  BORE  IN  THE  WEST. 
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SOME  PRACTICAL  IRRIGATING  HINTS. 

By  W.  J.  ALLEN, 

GOVERNMENT  FRUIT  E.XPERT. 

If  there  were  a few  locks  on  the  Darling,  Murrumbidgee,  Macquarie,  and  Edwards 
Rivers,  and  the  landowners  were  to  take  up  the  irrigation  question  in  earnest,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  Australia  to  carry  double  the  stock  and  grow  five  times  the  quantity  of 
wheat  without  any  risk 
whatever.  Such  a state 
of  things  cannot  be 
brought  about  all  at 
once,  as  the  people  have 
to  be  educated  up  to 
the  manner  of  using  the 
water  before  they  will 
understand  its  many 
advantages.  Wherever 
irrigation  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  good  loamy 
soil  • which  has  a fair 
natural  drainage,  good 

results  have  been  obtained,  and  it  is  on  such  land,  whether  it  be  alluvial  such  as  is  found 
in  many  of  oui  river  flats,  or  the  light  to  medium  loamy  soil,  with  or  without  limestone  nodules 
111  the  subsoil,  that  we  shall  find  some  of  our  best  land  for  growing  crops  undei’  irrigation.  In 
the  schemes  described  by  Mr.  Wade  as  being  projected  by  the  Government,  it  is  proposed  that 
water  should  be  delivered  by  gravitation  on  to  some  of  the  liest  land  we  have  for  irrigation 
puiposes.  Theie  aie  several  different  classes  of  land,  some  of  which  is  suitable  for  crrowint^’ 
the  very  best  fruits  for  either  drying  or  the  fresh  fruit  trade  ; while  some  is  first-class  lucerne 
land,  which  will  produce  six  cuts  of  hay  per  annum.  Other  portions  are  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sorghum,  wheat,  vegetables,  cotton,  or  tobacco.  Dairying  and  raising  lambs  for  export 
and  pigs  for  bacon  would  also  be  profitable  industries  to  take  up  within  these  areas.  In  our 
warm  and  genial  climates,  with  a sufficient  supply  of  water  intelligentlv  applied  to  our  best 
lands,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  failure. 

Apart  from  the  problem  of  land  suitable  for  irrigation,  and  a supply  of 
Application  good  pure  water,  free  from  any  injurious  chemicals,  there  is  the  question  of 

to  Crops.  applying  the  water  to  the  different  crops.  Two  methods  are  usually  followed — 

flooding  and  furrows.  Sub-irrigation  is  practised  on  a limited  scale  in  a few 
places^  but  is  rather  an  expensive  undertaking.  The  furrow  system  is  that  most  generally  used 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  it  is  economical,  there  is  a minimum  loss  through  evaporation. 
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and  the  water  can  be  so  handled  that  the  land  receives  an  even  soaking.  There  is  very 
little,  if  any,  waste  water,  and  the  furrows  can  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  enough. 
Land  well  cultivated  after  being  irrigated  retains  the  moisture,  the  loose  soil  on  the  top  acting 
as  a mulch,  and  preventing  evaporation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  crops  so  watered  and 
worked  will  require  less  frequent  waterings  than  where  cultivation  is  not  carried  out.  In 
irrigating  through  furrows  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  just  sufficient  water  is  turned  into 
a furrow  to  keep  it  wet  from  top  to  bottom,  as  by  so  doing  the  land  receives  a thorough  soak- 
ing without  damage  by  scouring  as  is  the  case  where  an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  water 
is  allowed  to  run. 

In  America  it  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  lluming  in  place  of  earthen 
Land  should  channels,  and  the  water  is  turned  into  the  furrows  by  opening  a small  slide 

be  properly  made  of  thin  galvanised-iron,  which  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  permit  just  the 

levelled.  desired  quantity  of  water  to  run  into  any  one  furrow,  and  one  man  can  attend 
to  several  hundred  furrows  with  but  little  trouble  if  the  land  is  properly 
levelled,  and  the  head  channel  or  flumes  are  properly  constructed.  All  land  required  for  irriga- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  properly  levelled,  and  suitable  head  channels  made,  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  run  water,  and  much  trouble  and  labour  in  after  years  can  be  avoided  by 
attending  to  this  work.  In  ordinary  earth  channels  it  is  well  to  have  drops  at  convenient 
distances  so  that  by  closing  one  or  putting  in  an  extra  slide  it  will  raise  the  water  sufficiently 
high  to  divert  it  into  the  different  furrows.  Holes  may  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the  head  drain  to 

allow  the  water  to  run  into 
the  furrows,  and  straw, 
weeds,  or  hessian  may  be 
used  for  equalizing  the  flow 
of  water.  Of  course,  this 
is  a makeshift,  and  sluice- 
boxes  will  be  found  much 
better.  These  should  be 
let  into  the  banks  of  the 
channel,  and  through  these 
the  water  is  run  into  the 
furrows,  and  the  quantity 
of  watei’  regulated  by  a 
slide.  As  there  are  gener- 
ally a few  weeds  or  a little 
moss  in  the  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  inspect  the 
slides  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  keejj  them  free  from  any  such  rubbish  and  ensure  a 
regular  flow.  A constant  watch  should  be  kept  on  all  furrows  to  see  that  the  water  does  not 
break  and  spread  over  the  land  to  its  detriment. 


WHARF  AT  ECHUCA,  MURRAY  RIVER. 
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Waste  Drain 
required. 


Another  important  point,  which  in  this  country  is  very  often  neglected, 
is  a waste-water  drain,  so  situated  that  it  will  catch  any  surplus  water  and 
deliver  it  on  to  some  other  section  of  the  farm  where  it  can  be  used.  It  also 
acts  as 


a sur- 

face drain,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly soaked  all  surplus 
water  may  be  turned 
into  the  drain,  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  on  the 
soil  or  crops,  as  is  so 
often  the  case.  Such 

stagnant  water  is  very 
frequently  the  cause  of 
trees,  crops,  or  vines 

dying  off  in  a most 

mysterious  manner.  In 
fact,  I consider  that  many 
of  the  reported  failures  at  the  different  artesian  bores  are  traceable  to  this — the  use  of  too  much 
water,  and  lack  of  cultivation — rather  than  to  any  other  of  the  many  causes  brought  forward 
at  times  bv  those  who  claim  that  artesian  water  is  not  suitable  for  irrigation. 


LAKE  7AILA. 


Lucerne  is  usually  flooded  by  running  a large  head  of  water  into  the  block 
Lucerne.  along  the  highest  side,  until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked,  when  any  standing 
water  is  drawn  ofi  to  avoid  damage  to  the  plants.  Blocks  may  be  of  airy 
size  from  one-half  to  lU  acres.  Around  each  block  there  is  a bank  thrown  up  to  a sufficient 
height  to  keep  the  water  within  the  block.  The  sides  of  the  bank  should  have  a gradual  fall 
so  that  machines,  waggons,  and  carts  may  be  driven  over  easily  during  the  harvesting  operations. 
Before  sowing  lucerne  seed  the  land  should  be  watered  if  it  is  dry,  then  ploughed  to  a good 
depth,  and  if  it  has  been  well  worked  up  and  levelled  before  the  last  irrigation,  it  should  be 
harrowed,  and  rolled  with  a light  roller,  and  then  the  seed  sown  in  drills  9 inches  apart,  using 
from  10  lb.  to  12  lb.  of  seed  to  the  acre.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  the  seed  will  come  up 
well,  and  will  not  require  a further  watering  until  it  is  several  inches  higli.  A good  time  for 
sowing  is  the  early  autumn,  some  time  early  in  March,  or,  if  sown  in  the  spring,  September  or 
October  are  good  months.  After  the  seed  is  well  up,  a light  harrowing  would  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  lucerne  is  from  10  to  12  inches  high  it  is  well  to  cut  it  and 
allow  the  hay  to  remain  on  the  ground.  This  will  tend  to  make  it  stool  out  and  tlricken  up 
so  as  to  cover  the  ground.  The  lucerne  should  be  given  a thorough  watering  just  before  cutting, 
so  that  it  will  make  a strong  growth  after  cutting.  The  best  results  are  obtained  if  the 
crop  receives  a-  thorough  soaking  every  month  through  the  six  hottest  months. 
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For  planting  trees  and  vines  the  land  should  be  levelled  preparatory  to 
Trees  planting.  If  it  is  damp,  the  trees  may  be  planted  without  running  the  water 

and  down  a furrow  between  the  double  stakes,  but  should  the  planting  be  done 

Vines.  when  the  ground  is  dry,  it  is  best  to  soak  the  ground  before  planting.  Again, 

as  soon  as  the  trees  are  planted,  the  sooner  the  water  reaches  the  newly- 
planted  tree  the  better  are  the  chances  of  making  a strong  start.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  the  planting  of  vines.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  all  young  trees  and  vines  should  be 
well  worked  around  with  a fork  hoe,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows  worked  to  a fine  tilth. 
Should  the  weather  continue  hot  and  dry  a second  irrigation  should  be  given  to  citrus  trees 
within  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  j)lanting.  Deciduous  trees  or  vines  would  not  require 
watei-  so  ipiickly,  but  if  the  young  plants  do  not  start  readily,  watering  must  not  be  neglected, 
as  there  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  water  for  newly-planted  trees.  After  they  are  well  established 

less  water  may  be  used,  but  plenty  of 
cultivation  should  be  given,  this  being  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  water.  After 
the  first  year  or  two  deciduous  trees  should 
not  require  more  than  two  or  three  irriga- 
tions during  the  summer,  but  they  require 
plenty  of  cultivation  from  the  early  spring 
throughout  the  summer. 

Citrus  orchards  usually  require  more  irri- 
gations than  deciduous,  but  the  trees 
should  not  be  kept  growing  too  late  into  the 
fall,  else  the  growth  will  be  tender,  and 
should  frosts  start  early  the  tree  and  fruit  are 
liable  to  be  badly  frozen.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  citrus  fruit  taken  from  trees  irri- 
gateil  late  will  not  keep  as  well  as  fruit 
taken  from  trees  which  have  not  been 
over  irrigated  or  wateied  late.  If  vines  are  well  watered  in  the  winter  they  will  not  require 
so  many  summer  waterings,  but  the  ground  must  be  cultivated  deep  and  often.  Avoid  water- 
ing when  the  grapes  are  flowering  and  setting. 

For  potatoes,  work  the  land  up  well,  and  if  it  be  dry,  irrigate  just  before 
Potatoes.  ploughirrg.  Plough  rleeply  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry,  and  plant  immediately. 

Keep  the  ground  well  harrowed  until  the  young  plants  are  well  iqr.  One 
good  irrigation,  or'  at  the  most  two,  ar  e all  that  is  required  for  a crop,  and  these  should  be  given 
before  the  young  |)otatoes  are  any  size,  as  late  waterirrg  will  induce  a secotrd  growth,  which 
Spoils  the  tubers.  'I’he  secret  in  jrotato-growing  is  good  cultivation  combined  with  no  rtrore 
water  than  is  rrecessar  y to  keep  the  plants  in  good  growing  conditiorr.  The  spring  crop  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  severe  frosts  are  over,  which  is  usually  towards  the  end  of  August,  and 
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the  autumn  crop  in  February.  They  should  be  planted  in  drills  3 feet  apart,  and  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  irrigate,  furrows  may  be  drawn  midway  between  the  rows  and  water  allowed 
to  run  until  the  ground  is  well  soaked.  As  before  stated,  two  waterings  with  good  cultivation 
should  be  sufficient  for  any  crop  of  potatoes.  The  autumn  crop  will  naturally  require  one  or 
two  more  waterings  than  the  spring  crop,  as  the  ground  is  naturally  driei'  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  heat  more  intense. 

Peas  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  moist  soil.  If  sown  during  hot  weather 
Peas.  they  will  require  more  frequent  irrigations  and  cultivation  than  during  the 
cooler  months.  They  should  be  irrigated  by  drawing  a furrow  between  each 
row  of  peas  and  running  the  water  down.  Drills  should  be  about  the  same  distance  apart 
as  for  potatoes. 

The  drills  for  corn  should  be  4 feet  apart.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  furrows 
Corn.  should  be  drawn  and  water  run  along  previous  to  planting,  when  the  seed 
may  be  dropped  into  these  drills,  and  a light  furrow  turned  on  the  seed  ; the 
ground  should  receive  a thorough  cultivation.  Future  waterings  should  be  made  through 
furrows  drawn  between  the  rows.  Tliis  crop  is  usually  raised  for  green  feed  for  milking  cows 
or  for  ensilage.  Under  irrigation  very  heavy  crops  can  be  produced. 
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Unless  the  ground  is  moist  it  is  best  to  saturate  it  thoroughly  with  water 
Grain.  for  grain,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  it  should  receive  a good  deep  plough- 
ing and  harrowing,  and  the  seed  should  be  drilled  in  from  day  to  day.  The 
grain  will  soon  make  its  appearance  above  ground.  By  working  the  ground  in  this  way  it  holds 
the  moisture  much  better  than  it  would  if  the  land  were  ploughed  while  dry,  and  the  seed  sown 
and  irrigated  to  cause  germination,  as  this  latter  process  tends  to  set  the  soil.  It  will  then 
require  a second  irrigation  long  before  that  which  had  received  the  watering  before  ploughing. 
At  the  time  of  harvesting  it  will  be  found  that  the  heaviest  yield  will  come  from  that  portion 
which  had  been  watered  before  being  sown.  When  seed  is  sown  in  moist  soil  it  usually  requires 
no  irrigation  for  two  or  three  months,  during  which  time  the  grain  will  make  a good  growth 
and  send  its  roots  down  deeper  than  in  soil  which  had  received  an  irrigation  directly  it  was  sown. 
By  the  time  the  moisture  stored  in  the  ground  before  sowing  has  evaporated  the  grain  will 
have  made  a good  growth,  therefore  when  water  is  applied  evaporation  from  the  soil  is  not 
so  great  as  it  would  be  from  crops  irrigated  at  an  earher  stage.  Hence  the  soil  of  such  fields 
remains  in  much  better  condition  than  that  in  those  irrigated  directly  after  seeding,  and  the 
grain  has  an  opportunity  of  making  a correspondingly  better  growth,  and  in  consequence  gives 
a greater  yield.  Immediately  after  sowing,  furrows  should  be  drawn  at  distances  of  from 
3 to  4 feet  apart,  for  future  waterings. 

Sorghum  is  sown  on  deeply  worked  moist  soil,  and  fuirows  made  at  dis- 
Sorghum.  tances  of  from  3 to  4 feet  apart,  through  which  to  run  the  water  for  future 
irrigations,  (food  crops  of  this  fodder  plant  can  be  grown  on  fairly  heavy 
soil.  Many  other  crops,  such  as  pumpkins,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  squashes,  onions,  water- 
melons, tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  all  other  garden  vegetables,  can  be  grown  with  very  little 
trouble.  Where  trees,  vines,  or  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  under  irrigation  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  watei-  does  not  How  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  trees 
or  plants,  and  that  after  each  irrigation  the  cultivator  is  brought  into  requisition,  and  also  the 
fork  hoe  for  loosening  the  soil  close  to  either  trees  or  plants. 
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MICK  SIMMONS,  HAYMARXET,  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


Nottingham  Wood  Reels  ^with  Optional  j 


No. 

2.  3 in.,  5s.  6d. ; in., 
6s.  6d.;  4 in.,  7s.; 

in.,  8s. ; 5 in.,  9s. 
each. 

2a.  3in.,  6s.  6d. ; 3^  in  , 
7s.  6d  ; 4 in.,  8s.  6d. 
each. 

3.  Brass  Plates  and  In- 
side Lining,  3 in., 
8s.  6d.;  3^  in.,  9s.  6d.; 
4 in.,  10s.  6d. ; 6 in., 
16s.  each. 

GUN-METAL 
CHECK  REELS. 

Screwed  Fittings. 

4.  2Uu.,3s.  6d. ; 2^  in., 
6s.  6d.;  better  2 in., 
14s. ; 3 in.,  16s.  9d. 
each.  Aluminium, 
3^  in.,  30s.  each. 


Split  Cane  Rods 

No 

1.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Tops,  Cork  Grip 
and  Handle,  50s.  each. 

1.  Fitted  with  Lock  Joints, 60s.  each. 

2.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Tops,  Handle, 
40s.  each. 

3.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Toxis,  in  case, 
22s.  6d.  each. 

4.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Tops,  in  case, 
12s.  6d.  each. 

Greenheart  Rods. 

5.  13ft., 3 Joints, 2Tops, 27s.  6d.each. 

6.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Tops,  27s.  6d.each. 

7.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Tops,  21s.  each. 

8.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  2 Tops,  15s.  each. 

9.  13  ft., 3 Joints,! Top,  14s.  6d.each. 

10.  12  ft.,  3 Joints,  1 Top,  9s.  6d.  each. 


o 

Og 


uu 


Rubber  Frogs. 

Is.,  Is,  3d.  each. 


Best  Trout  Flies,  on  Tum-Lown 
Eved  Sneck  Hooks,  Nos.  3,  6,  8, 
9, 10,  2s.,  Is.  9d.  dozen. 

Best  Perch  Flies  --Nos.  1/0,210  Hooks 
on  Gut,  6d  , 9d.  each;  Nos.  1/0, 
2/0  Looped  Eyed,  Is.,  Is.  3d.  each 

Special  Grasshopper  Flies  on  Gut, 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 Hooks,  6d.  each. 

Si)ecial  Gut  Casts  for  Trout,  2 yards, 
2d.,  3d.,  4d.,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.  each. 

No. 

131.  Special  Rubber  Grassboj^i^ers, 
Small,  6d.  each ; Large,  9d. 
each. 

130.  Pure  Rubber  Crickets,  Locusts, 
6d,  each  ; Beetles,  4d.  each. 

123.  Archer  Si->inners,  Is.  6d.  each. 

124.  Fly  Minnow,  6d.  each. 

125.  Soleskin  Minnow,  6d.  each. 

126.  Sydney  Spinners,  Small,  9d. 

each ; Large,  Is.  each. 


Heavy  Metal,  Scaled  Back, 
Spoon  Baits,  red  inside,  on 
Gimp. 

1 in.  ...  9d.  each. 

in.  ...  lOd.  each. 

2 in.  ...  Is.  each. 

2|  in.  ...  Is.  3d.  each. 


Best  Silkworm 
Gut. 

Direct  from  onr  Factory  in 
Spain.  Quality  guaranteed. 
In  H.inks  of  5u  Strands,  6d., 
Sd.,  9d.,  lOd.,  Is.  6d.,  2s., 
2s.  9d  , 7s.  per  hank.  Blue 
or  white. 


The  Celebrated 

"Maine"  Rifle 


Price,  15s.  6d. 

Postage  on  Rifle— N.S.W.,  1/3’, 
Inter-State,  2/2  Extra. 

MICK  SIMMONS’  SPORTING  GOODS 


Fitted  with  Sporting  Rear  Sights  to  300 
Steel  Barrel,  Walnut  Stock.  Shoots 
Cartridges.  W eight,  2|  lb. 

Boxing  Gloves. 

Postage  on  1 set.  Is.  N S.W. ; Is.  8d. 

Inter-State. 

Boys’  Cloth,  5s.  set. 

Boys’  Chamois,  6s.,  6s.  6d.  set. 

Boys’  Tan,  6s.,  7s.  set. 

Men’s  Practice,  8 oz.,  6s.  6d.  set. 

Men's  Chamois,  8 oz.,  8s.  set. 

Men’s  Tan,  8 oz.,  8s.  6d.  set. 

Men’s  Special  Value  “ C.B.B  ” 8oz. 

Fighting  Gloves,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  od., 

14s.  6d.  set;  6oz.,  12s.  6d.  set. 

Men’s  Superior  Gold  Cape  or 
Chamois,  Champion  shapie,  8oz., 

12s.  6d.,  14s.  6d.,  16s.  6d.,  21s., 

25s.  set. 

Bryan’s  Best  Ciiauipion,  4,  6,  or  8 
oz.,  19s.  and  21s. 

Bryan’s  2nd  quality,  6 or  8 oz., 

15s.  6d.  set. 


yds.,  Bolt  Action,  18-in.  Blued 
22  Short,  Long,  or  Extra  Long 


Punching 

Bails. 

Swinging  Ball,  com.- 
plete,  with  best 
quality  Red  Rubber 
Bladder  — <s.  6 1., 
11s.  6d.,  15s.,  18s  , 
2fls.,  21s.,  25s., 

27s.  6d. 

As  diagram,  with 
double  Rubber  fit- 
tings, complete  — 
15s.  6d.,  16s.  6d., 
18s.  6d.,  21s.,  25s. 

Enbber  Cord  for  fixing 
ball,  2s.  yard. 

Solid  Tubukar  Rub- 
ber (best),  2/6  ft. 
Punching  Ball 
Swivels — Is.  Hd.,2s., 
2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.  each. 


Illustrated  Fishing  Tackle,  Sports,  Tobacco  Lists,  Anglers'  Guide  and  Hints  on  Fishing  Post  Free. 
Remittance  and  Freight  Must  Accompany  Order. 
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The  Fisheries  of  New  South  Wales. 

Their  extent  and  value  -An  undeveloped  mine  of  wealth. 

By  frank  FARXELL, 

CHAIRMAY,  BOARD  OF  FISHERIES  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


EW  South  Wales  possesses  a shore  line  of  over  700  miles, 
off  which  are  splendid,  but  undeveloped,  fisheries.  Her 
numberless  inlets,  superb  harbours,  and  extensive  rivers 
teem  with  fish  life.  Some  of  the  edible  marine  fishes  are 
of  great  value  and  enormous  size.  Huge  black  rock 
cod,  the  lordly  and  much  esteemed  schnapper,  jewfish, 
whiting,  black  bream,  trevally,  mullet,  blackfish,  terag- 
lin,  garfish,  herring,  the  pilchard,  the  anchovy,  and 
other  varieties  may  be  captured  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  estuaries.  Delicious  oysters  abound  in  many  of 
the  rivers  and  far-extending  shallow  bays,  and,  in  addition,  crayfish,  prawns,  &c.,  are  plentiful 
in  their  season.  The  great  inland  rivers — the  Murray,  the  Darhng,  and  the  Murrumbidgee — 
are  rich  in  piscine  life,  and  the  far-famed  Murray  cod,  which  not  infrequently  attains  a weight 
of  from  40  lb.  to  80  lb.  (specimens  exceeding  100  lb.  in  weight  have  been  taken),  can  be 
caught  in  quantity. 


Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  various  species  within  easy  reach, 
the  fish  supply  of  the  State  is  totally  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  population,  and 
exceedingly  dear.  Fish  is  a positive  rarity  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney,  and  in  all  the  inland 
towns.  The  people  would  willingly  purchase  supplies  of  fresh  fish,  were  such  available  ; but 
the  fact  remains  that  owing  to  the  total  want  of  a systematic  and  effective  scheme  of  distribu- 
tion they  are  unable  to  obtain  an  article  of  food  for  which  they  would  readily  pay  fair  prices, 
always  provided  it  were  conveyed  to  them  cleaned  and  ready  for  cooking,  and  in  a perfectly 
wholesome  condition.  Many  thousands  of  people  in  the  State  who  rarely  or  never  see  fresh 
fish  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase  supphes  of  this  nutritious 
food  if  only  there  were  devised  some  means  for  placing  it  within  their  reach  at  reasonable 
rates. 
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It  seems  imredible  that  with  a population  of  over  1,500,(X)0  souls,  and 
Undeveloped  the  great  possibilities  staring  us  in  the  face,  an  association  has  not  been 
Industries.  formed  long  ago  to  develop  the  enormously  prolific  fisheries  of  New  South 
Wales  by  the  esta-ltlishment,  on  large  and  sidrstantial  bases,  of  the  important 
industries  of  fish-capture,  oyster-culf  ure,  fish-distribution,  fish-curing  in  all  its  branches,  whaling, 
and,  indeed,  the  jmrsuit  of  every  iiKlustry  which  has  its  origin  in  the  products  of  the  sea, 
including  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers  from  fish  refuse  and  the  non-edible  section,  and  the 
extraction  and  refinement  of  hsh  f)ils.  Most  of  these  industries  have  hitherto  been  culpably 
neglected,  some  having  been  in  the  main  conducted  by  incapable  and  inexperienced  persons, 
while  others  of  them  have  not  been  touched  at  all.  Viewed  from  results  achieved  in  other 

countries  by  the  jiKlicious  development-  of  their  fisheries,  it  seems  safe 

i t-o  assert  that  large  financial  returns  are  available  to  any  who  will  take 
! up  these  in- 

dustries in  New 
Houth  Wales  on 
bases  which  \\dll 
carry  plentiful, 
c h e a , an  d 
regular  supplies 
to  the  people 
of  the  State. 
A special  fea- 
ture should  be 
made  of  oyster- 
farming. The 
oyster,  as  an 
article  of  food, 
is  esteemed 
both  as  a deli- 
cacy and  for  its 

nutritive  ipialities  all  the  world  over.  Some  of  the  finest  oysters  known  to  commerce  are 
produced  in  jirofusion  in  the  bays  and  inlets  along  the  New  South  Wales  coast,  and  all 
that  is  required  is  capable  management  and  systematic  cultivation  to  establish  a sure 
source  of  profitable  income. 


A CATCH  OF  TROUT  IN  THE  SNOWY  RIVER. 


Salting,  drying,  tinning,  and  smoking  the  excellent  edible  fishes  which 
Fish  Imports  to  abound  in  New  South  W'^ales  waters  should  form  special  departments  in  any 
New  South  association’s  operations,  and  should  prove  profitable  in  the  extreme.  When 

Wales.  it  is  considered  that  for  the  five  years  ending  December,  1904,  frozen  and 

preserved  fish  to  the  value  of  £782,000  were  imported  into  New  South  Wales, 
the  neglect  to  utilise  the  raw  material  of  a better  class  waiting  unheeded  at  the  very  doors 
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of  the  colonists  is  simply  amazing.  It  is  open  for  private  enterprise,  not  only  to  take  up  the 
opportunity,  but  to  add  to  its  value  by  initiating  a scheme  for  the  export  of  prepared  fish  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Another  feature  in  the  operations  of  any  company,  and  one  new  to  the 
State,  should  be  the  supply  of  fish  gutted  and  scaled  ready  for  cooking,  not  only  in  the  metro- 
politan and  suburban  areas,  but  in  the  cities  and  populous  towns  of  the  interior.  (liven  an 
effective  system  of  distribution,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  at  cheap  rates  regular  supplies  of  such  tasteful  and  nutritious  articles  as  fish  food 
and  oysters  would  be  largely  availed  of. 

For  a considerable  time  past  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  subscribed 
Better  than  in  England  for  colonial  gold-mines.  To  my  mind,  the  marine  and  inland 

Gold  Mines.  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  offer  to  capitalists  far  more  tempting  and 

certain  and  wider  fields  for  investment  than  many  of  the  gold-mines  ; all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  develop  the  fisheries,  place  the  fishing  industries  upon  substantial  bases,  and 
thoroughly  exploit  the  large  and  ever-expanding 
market  which  awaits  those  skilful  enough  to  cater 
for  the  same.  Any  company  formed  should  be  to 
some  extent  co-operative,  embodying  the  principle 
of  payment  by  results,  thus  ensuring  the  utmost 
diligence  and  interest  on  the  part  of  employees 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work,  and  rendering  the 
association  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
local  labour  market.  The  payment  of  a small  bonus 
annually  to  those  employed  by  the  company  would 
stimulate  to  far  greater  activity  than  would  obtain 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  greatly  assist  in  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

Port  Stephens,  Lake  Macquarie,  Lake  lllawarra, 

Tuggerah  Lakes,  Hawkesbury  River,  .Jervis  Bay,  Port 
Macquarie,  and  the  Clarence  River  are,  amongst  others,  pre-eminently  adapted  for  fish-curing 
establishments  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  fish  of  the 
finest  species  and  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  are  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  obtainable 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  places. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  the  very  choicest  fish  within  the  waters  of  New 
Abundance  South  Wales.  The  people  of  Sydney  and  the  inland  towns  would  readily 

of  the  purchase  fish  at  reasonable  rates,  but  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the 

Choicest  Fish,  total  lack  of  a proper  system  of  fish  distribution.  The  annual  value  of  the 
fish  at  present  sold  through  the  market  in  Sydney  amounts,  roughly  speaking, 
to  something  under  £100, (XX).  That  amount  could  have  been  easily  exceeded  had  there  been 
a proper  mode  of  dealing  with  the  hsh  after  capture,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  cool  chambers, 
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well-boats,  curing  and  smoking  establishments, 
tons  and  tons  of  valuable  fish  food  are  wasted 
every  year,  and  the  fishermen  and  the  public 
have  suffered  as  a consequence.  There  is  an 
undoubted  market ; the  supply  of  fish  is  proved 
to  be  immense  and  practically  inexhaustible  ; 
all  that  is  needed  is  for  private  enterprise  to 
work  the  matter  up  on  right  lines,  and  success 
is  more  than  certain. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  seas  which 
surround  our  continent  there  is  a store  of  wealth 
in  the  shape  of  natural  food  supply,  the 
neglect  of  which  by  a hardy  and  enterprising 
population  seems  ahnost  inexplicable,  and  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  people  have  been  able  to  earn  a subsistence 
without  resorting  to  this  vast  source  of  supply. 

The  potentiality  of  natural 
Trawling  wealth  in  the  depth  of  our 
proved  to  be  waters  may  possibly  be  found 
possible.  to  be  astounding,  but  as  yet 
those  waters  are  unexplored. 
Uur  deep-sea  fishing-grounds  should  be  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  the  lakes, 
lagoons,  &c.,  should  be  looked  upon  and  cared 
for  as  natural  nurseries  for  stocking  the  ocean. 
A trawling  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the 
tlovernment  steamer  “ Thetis,”  under  my  direc- 
tion, in  1898,  in  order  to  test  the  grounds  off 
the  coast.  The  result  of  the  operations  carried 
out  proved  beyond  doubt  that  trawling  could 
be  carried  on  in  connection  with  our  offing 
fisheries,  and  with  success.  The  experiments 
of  the  cruise  proved  that  there  were  no  serious 
obstructions  except  that  of  a wreck  (the 
“ Minora”),  the  net  having  become  fast  only 
once,  and  then  on  the  obstruction  mentioned. 
I trawled  for  hours  at  a time  with  the  current, 
against  the  current,  and  across  the  current, 
with  the  best  of  results.  Again  I trawled  at 
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night  time  and  during  the  day  with 
no  varying  results.  Fish  were 
caught  during  night  and  day,  of 
the  best  varieties,  of  the  best 
quahty,  and  in  quantities  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  would 
form  a payable  basis  on  which  to 
start  commercial  operations.  Lastly, 
investigations  were  made  with  a 
view  of  testing  the  presence  of  food 
for  fish,  and  as  a result  of  these  in- 
vestigations the  sea  was  discovered 
to  be  teeming  with  animal  life  for 
the  fish  to  feed  upon. 

Over  ninety  different  species 
were  captured  on  the  trawling  ex- 
pedition, including  .John  Dory, 
schnapper,  sole,  flounder,  skate,  and 
flathead,  and  I am  just  as  persistent 
in  my  belief  as  ever  in  predicting 
that  a thorough  trawl  survey  would 
disclose  an  immense  field  for  opera- 
tions in  respect  to  fisheries  which 
are  available  for  development. 
The  abundant  harvest  awaiting 
enterprise  off  our  coast  only  requires 
human  agency  to  ensure  a most  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  food 
supply. 

In  other  parts 
Valuable  of  the  world,  with 
By-products,  nothing  like  the 
facilities  offered 
here,  the  people  make  the  best  use 
of  all  the  sea’s  products,  even  to  the 
preparation  of  their  fish  as  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  Our  con- 
ditions may  not  necessitate  going 
to  that  extent,  but  I mention  the 
fact  to  show  what  may  be  done. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  record  over  500  different  species  of  fish  in  our  waters, 
most  of  which  are  edible,  and  although  it  might  be  thought  by  some  that  the  non-edible 
section  is  valueless,  I desire  to  emphasise  their  value  in  manufacturing  fertilisers,  for 
extracting  the  oil,  and  making  fodder  for  cattle.  Opposite  is  a list  of  our  principal  food  fishes, 
which  goes  to  show  that  nature  has  bestowed  upon  us  (piantity,  quality,  and  variety,  not 
excelled  in  any  other  part  of  the  Avorld,  and  with  resources  like  these  I have  every  confidence 
in  offering  every  inducement  to  those  so  inclined  to  engage  in  developing  the  industry,  feeling 
sure  that  a profitable  and  lucrative  held  awaits  those  who  will  exploit  and  work  the  store  of 
national  wealth  contained  in  the  ocean  off  our  coast. 

Our  waters  teem  with  hsh  life  in  value  beyond  computation.  Here  is  an 
Waters  annual  harvest  that  comes  as  a sheer  gift  to  our  doorsteps  for  which  the 
Teeming  with  hand  of  man  has  not  delved,  and  over  ground  for  which  no  rent  is  asked. 

Fish  Life.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  gather  in  this  magnihcent  harvest,  and  so  give 
the  people  at  a fair  ]U’ice  an  article  of  food  they  greatly  need,  and  set  up  a 
prosperous  industry  that  would  supply  us  rvith  sailors,  as  well  as  with  fish  and  fishermen.  AVe 
harm  persistently  missed  our  opportunities,  and  harvest  after  harvest  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
us  absolutely  untouched.  What  this  dereliction  of  duty  means  in  industrial  loss  to  us  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  old  country,  which  carefully  harvests  this  great  source  of  wealth,  the 
fishing  industry  gives  employment  to  over  200,000  people  and  a fleet  of  25,000  vessels.  The 
monetary  loss  we  incur  by  our  apathy  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  while  New  South  Wales 
takes  only  about  £100,000  rvorth  of  fish  out  of  its  waters,  the  fishermen  of  the  old  land  gather 
from  the  sea  an  annual  harvest  that  averages  in  value  millions  of  pounds,  besides  forming  the 
sturdy  backbone  of  the  Navy  Reserve  force,  on  Avhich  the  Imperial  Government  sets  great  store. 

But  the  people  are  not  exclusively  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  The 
Govern meiit  of  the  old  country  has  expended,  most  wisely  and  profitably,  large  sums  of  money 

in  the  development  of  its  fishing 
industry,  and  so  helped  it  to  grow 
until  it  was  strong  enough  to 
stand  and  work  unaided.  The 
first  effort  made  l)v  the  Imperial 
Government  to  help  the  British 
fisheries  as  a source  of  national 
wealth  was  to  survey  the  waters 
all  along  the  coast  line  and  to 
locate  the  best  fishing-grounds. 
The  next  step  taken  was  to  assist 
the  fishermen  with  loans  on  easy 
terms  for  the  purchase  of  boats 
and  gear,  and  the  last,  and  by 
no  means  least  useful,  work 
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done  for  the  fisherman  was  to  send  agents  all  over 
Europe  to  find  fresh  markets  for  his  fish.  This 
was  the  kind  of  work  that  raised  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  old  country  from  a small  concern  into  the 
superb  source  of  national  wealth  and  of  food  supply 
it  is  to-day.  Being  thus  a concern  of  national 
profit,  it  was  properly  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do,  and  it  was  well  done. 

If  one-twentieth  part  of  the  money  spent 
in  subsidising  mineral  prospecting  had  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  our  magnificent  fisheries,  we  should  have  to-day  a great  and 
prospering  national  industry.  Our  Government  made  an  experiment  in  trawding,  which  was 
successful  in  showing  clearly  how  profitable  would  be  a complete  survey  of  our  coast,  and  a 
careful  observation  of  the  seasons  of  our  visiting  shoals,  and  the  location  of  their  breeding 
grounds.  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  public  profit  if  the  Government  or  private  enterprise  can  be 
induced  to  do  the  needful  work  of  exploring  and  surveying  our  waters,  without  Avhich  our  fishing 
industry  must  ever  remain  practically  undeveloped. 
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List  of  the  Rkiscipal  Eijibi.e  Fishes  of  New  South  W.^le.s. 


Species. 

Megalops  cyprinoides 

Flops  sauriis 

Chanos  ohanos 

Dorosoma  erebi  

Clupanodon  neopilchardns 

Sardinella  castelnaiii  

Potanialosa  novae  hollandiae*  

Hyperlophus  spratellides  

Engraulis  antipodum  

Copidoglanis  tandamis  

Cnidoglanis  megastomus  

Anquilla  bengalensis  

Muraenesox  cinereus  

Prototroctes  maraena  

Aulopus  pnrpurissatns  

Tylosurus  ferox  

Tylosurus  macleaj-ana  

Hj'porliamplius  intermedins 

Hyporhamphus  regnlaris  

Arrhamphus  sclerolepis  

Mugil  dobula  

Mugil  peronii  

Mugil  petardi  

Myxus  elongatus  

Agonostomiis  forsteri  

Sphyraena  novae-hollandiap  

Lotella  callarias  

Beryx  affinis  

Girella  tricuspidata  

GireUa  cyanea 

Percalates  colonorum  

PlectropUtes  ambiguus*  

Macquaria  anstralasica* 


Common  Name. 

Ox-eye  (ox-eyed  herring). 

Grant  herring. 

Salmon  herring. 

Bony  bi'eam  (Pibrie). 

Pilchard. 

Herring. 

Freshwater  herring. 

Sandy  sprat. 

Anchovy. 

Freshwater  catfish. 

Estuary  catfish. 

Long-finned  eel. 

Silver  eel. 

Austrahan  grayling. 

Sergeant  Baker. 

Slender  long-tom. 

Stout  long-tom. 

Sea  garfish. 

River  garfish. 

Short-beaked  garfish. 

Sea  mullet  (hardgut  mullet). 
Flat-tail  mullet  (fan-tail  mullet). 
Richmond  mullet. 

Tallegalane  (sand  mullet). 
Yellow-eye  mullet. 

Short-finned  pike. 

Ling  (Beardie). 

Nannygai. 

Blackfeh. 

Bluefish. 

Estuary  perch. 

Golden  perch. 

Macquarie’s  perch. 
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Species 

.34.  Oligorus  Macquariensis*  

35.  Epinephelus  dsemelii  

36.  Promicrops  itaiara  

37.  Glaucosoma  scapulare  

38.  Enoplosus  armatus  

39.  Dinoleates  Lewini  

40.  Arripis  trutta  

41.  Sillago  ciUata  

42.  Sillago  maculata 

43.  Sillago  punctata  

44.  Soiaena  antarctica  

45.  Cynoscion  atelodus 

46.  Latris  ciliaris  

47.  Haplodactylus  lophodon  

48.  Dactylosparus  carponemus  

49.  Dactylo.spaius  macropterus  

50.  Cheilodactylus  fuscus. 

51.  Terapon  elHpticus* 

52.  Histropterus  labrosus  

.53.  Pagrosomiis  auratus 

54.  Chrysophrys  australis  

55.  Chrysophrys  sarba  

56.  Upeneus  porosus  

57.  Scorpis  aequipinnis  

58.  Epliippus  iniiltifasciatus  

59.  Diastodon  unimaoulatus  

60.  Diastodon  bellis  

61.  Choerops  ommopterua  

62.  Achoerodus  gouldii  

63.  Ophthalmolepis  lineolatns  

64.  Odax  richardsonii  

65.  OUsthops  cyanomelas  

66.  Seriola  lalanch 

67.  Trachurus  deuUvis  

68.  Caraiix  georgianus  

69.  Pomatomns  saltatrix  

70.  Scomber  cohas  

71.  Sarda  chilensis  

72.  Scomberomorus  commersonii  . . 

73.  Scomberomorus  guttatus  

74.  Th3Tsites  alun  

75.  Paralichthys  arsius  

76.  Paralichthys  novae-cambrife 

77.  Ammotretis  rostratus  

78.  Synaptura  nigra 

79.  Sebastapistes  percoides  

80.  Scorpaena  cruenta  

81.  Notesthes  robusta  

82.  Platycephalus  fuscus  

83.  Chelidonichthys  kumu  

84.  Pterygotrigla  polyommata  

85.  Gadopsis  marmoratus*  

86.  Pseudomonacanthus  hippocrepis 

87.  Pseudomonacanthus  ayrandi  . . 

Note. — Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  purely  fresh- 
water which  is  wholly  or  partially  fresh  ; but,  i)roperly  speakii 


Common  Name. 

Murray  cod. 

Black  rock-cod. 

Queensland  groper. 

Pearl  perch  (Epaulette-fish  1. 

Old-wife. 

Long-finned  pike. 

Australian  salmon  (salmon  trout). 

Sand  wliiting. 

Trumpeter  whiting. 

Spotted  whiting. 

Jewfish. 

Teraglin. 

Bastard  trumpeter. 

Cockatoo  fish. 

Morwong. 

Jackass-fish. 

Silver  perch  (grunter). 

Giant  boar-fish. 

Schnapper  (red  bream,  squire,  &c. ). 

Bream  (black  bream). 

Tarwliine. 

Blue-striped  red  mullet. 

Sweep. 

Butter-fish. 

Spotted  pig-fish. 

Striped  pig-fish. 

Blue-spotted  groper. 

Blue  groper. 

Maori  (rainbow-fish.) 

Rock  whiting. 

Herring  kale. 

Kingfish. 

Yellowtail. 

Trevally. 

Tailer. 

Mackerel. 

Horse  mackerel. 

Banded  Spanish  mackerel. 

Spotted  Spanish  mackerel. 

Barracouta. 

Large-toothed  flounder. 

Small-toothed  flounder. 

Long-snouted  flounder. 

Black  sole. 

Red  gurnet  perch. 

Red  rock-cod. 

Bull-rout. 

Common  flathead. 

Red  gurnard  (kumu  giunard). 

Sharp-beaked  gurnard. 

River  blackfish  (slippery). 

Variable  leatherjacket. 

Common  leatherjacket  (“  Chinaman  ”). 

vater  Ashes.  A number  of  the  others  are  found  at  times  in 
g,  they  .are  either  marine  or  Auvio-niarine. 


There  are  about  525  “good”  species  of  New  South  Wales  fishes  (Elasmobranchs  and  Teleos- 
leans),  and  of  this  number  about  half  may  be  regarded  as  “edible  fishes”  properly  so-called. 
Many  others  could  be  used  as  food  if  necessity  arose.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  hard  and  fast 
line  of  demarcation  between  fishes-edible  and  fishes-inedible  excepting  in  a very  few  instances. 
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ON  THE  UPPER  ORARA  RIVER,  NORTH  COAST  DISTRICT, 


“ Pay  Dividends  ” 


By  using  the  latest  Labour-saving  Devices  for  winning 
your  mineral,  and  tlie  best  preservatives  for  keeping  your  plant,  &c.,  in 
order,  thus  lessening  cost  of  repairs  and  depreciation. 


ROCK  DRILLS.  “ Little  Hercules  ” for  steam  or  air. 

“The  Bull  Hog”  for  gasoline. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS.  “ Economic  ” ; all  sizes,  all  purposes. 

CONCENTRATORS.  Woodbury’s  “Imperial”  Table. 

EXPLOSIVES.  “ Hervey’s  Rackarock,”  Fuse,  Detonators,  etc. 

“GOODMAN”  Electric  Engines  and  Dynamos,  Coal-cuttei'S,  Hoists,  and 

Mine  Locomotives,  <tc. 

“CAMPBELL  ” Gas  and  Oil  Engines,  Gas  Producers,  &c. 

“SCHMIDT”  Superheater  for  Stationary  aTid  Locomotive  Boilers. 

“BURT  ” Exhaust  Heads,  Oil  Filters,  and  Ventilators. 

“UNITED”  Flexible  Metallic  Tubing  in  steel  and  copper,  @ 10"  inside 

dia.,  for  water,  gas,  <hl,  steam,  air,  etc. 

“ANDERSON  ’S  Roofing  Matei'ial,  Silicate  Cotton  for  Cool  Stoi’age, 

insulating  boilers  and  steam  pij^es,  etc. 

“CLIMAX”  Geared  Locomotives  for  sharp  curves  and  heavy  gi-ades. 

GASOLINE  Engines,  Stationary  and  Portable,  for  all  purpeeses. 

GASOLINE  Locomotives  for  Mines  and  other  industries. 

“FERRODOR”  Paint  for  Iron,  Timber,  etc.,  not  affected  by  acids,  salt 

spray,  etc.  ; does  not  affect  I'ain-water  for  drinking 
pur[ioses  ; will  not  crack,  blister,  or  peel  off. 

“JODELITE”  Preserves  Timber  from  White-ants,  Rats,  Woodlice,  Dry 

and  Wet  Rot. 

“AMERICAN  EAGLE”  Emery  Wheels,  all  sizes,  grades,  and  shapes. 


Discounts  to  the  Trade. 

Enquiries  Solicited  and  Promptly  Attended  to. 


R.  A.  HERVEY  ^ Cor.  Clarence  and 

King  Sts.,  SYDNEY. 


Sales  Agent  lor  Patented  Articles  and 
Goods  of  Special  Manufacture. 


Est.  1084. 
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The  /mineral  Industry. 

By  E.  F.  PITTMAN,  A.R.S.M., 

GOVERNMENT  GEOLOGIST  AND  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  MINES. 

SOUTH  WALES  has  been  endowed  by  Nature  with 
mineral  wealth  which  is  vast,  not  only  in  extent,  but 
in  variety ; for  almost  all  the  valuable  metals  and 
minerals  occur  here  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
first  economic  mineral  to  be  discovered  was  coal,  which 
was  found  both  at  Coal  Cliff  in  the  South,  and  New- 
castle in  the  north,  in  the  year  1797.  The  discovery  of 
coal  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  attract  population  at 
that  time  to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  is 
only  of  much  value  where  a settled  population  exists,  and  where  industries  necessitating  its 
use  have  been  established.  The  enormous  supplies  of  coal,  however,  which  are  now  known  to 
occur,  and  which  extend  continuously  from  near  Singleton  on  the  north  to  beyond  Wollongong 
on  the  south,  and  from  the  coastline  on  the  east  to  Lithgow  on  the  west,  constitute  one  of 
our  most  valuable  national  assets,  and  must  contribute  largely  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  State  ; indeed,  for  many  years  past  the  coal-mining  industry  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  in  New  South  Wales. 

At  a moderate  estimate,  there  are  about  1 15,346,000,000  tons  of  coal  available  for  mining 
in  this  State. 

The  event  which  caused  the  first  great  influx  of  population  to  Australia  was  the  discovery 
of  gold,  and  it  was  at  a place  called  Ophir,  in  the  Orange  district,  that  the  precious  metal  was 
hi'st  proved  to  occur  in  payable  quantities.  This  discovery  was  made  in  May,  1851,  and  its 
publication  had  an  immediate  and  wonderful  effect  on  the  destinies  of  Australia.  A tide  of 
iminigi'ation  set  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  prospecting  operations  spread  over  the 
whole  island  continent  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  largest  and  richest  goldfields  were  subse- 
quently found  in  Victoria,  which  was  originally  a province  of  New  South  Wales,  but  was 
established  as  a distinct  colony  on  the  1st  July,  1851.  The  discoveries  in  the  mother  State, 
however,  were  also  of  great  importance.  The  development  of  Australia  was  directly  due  to 
the  finding  of  payable  gold,  for  of  the  many  thousands  of  persona  who  were  attracted  to  the 
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country  by  the  prospect  of  a speedy  fortune  to  be  made  in  gold,  a large  proportion  remained, 
and  engaged  in  other  occupations  after  the  first  rush  in  the  goldfields  had  abated.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  a permanent  population  was  settled  in  Australia,  and  such  cities  as  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  were  established. 

Gold-mining  in  this  country  is  still  not  only  an  important  industry,  but 
Gold.  a grownng  one.  It  is  true  that  the  more  easily  won  alluvial  deposits,  which 

attracted  the  attention  of  the  earlier  prospectors,  have  long  since  been 
exhausted  ; nevertheless  a more  settled  industry  has  resulted  from  the  working  of  the  quartz 
reefs  and  other  matrices  from  which  the  alluvial  gold  was  originally  shed,  and  new  deposits 
of  this  nature,  of  greater  or  less  richness,  are  continually  being  opened  up.  The  total  value 
of  the  gold  won  from  the  soil  in  New  South  Wales,  from  the  discovery  of  the  goldfields  in 
1851  to  the  end  of  1905,  is  estimated  at  £53,235,286. 

Silver  was  known  to  occur  in  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  the  year 
Silver.  1839,  but  the  first  attempt  to  work  it  commercially  was  made  at  Moruya 
in  1864  ; the  attempt,  however,  was  a failure,  owing  to  the  complex  nature 
of  the  ore.  Several  more  or  less  important  silver  fields  were  discovered  subsequently ; but  it 
was  not  until  1883  that  the  marvellous  Broken  Hill  lode,  which  completely  overshadowed  all 
othei’  mines  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  was  opened. 

The  history  of  the  Broken  Hill  lode  serves  to  show  how  easily  fortunes  can  sometimes 
be  made  in  mines  by  persons  who  possess  no  knowledge  of  mining.  The  mine  was  “ pegged 
out,”  and  a mineral  lease  applied  for  by  a local  resident  named  Charles  Rasp,  who  was  totally 
without  knowledge  or  experience  of  mineral  deposits,  and  who  was  induced  to  take  it  up  because 
tie  imagined  the  outcrop  to  consist  of  tin  ore.  Mr.  Rasp  was  a boundary  rider  on  the  Mount 
Gipps  pastoral  holding,  amd  when  he  returned  to  the  station  at  night  he  informed  Mr.  McCulloch, 
the  manager,  and  the  other  employees  what  he  had  done,  when  it  was  decided  that  a syndicate 
should  be  formed  by  seven  of  them,  each  person  contributing  the  sum  of  £70.  There  were 
fourteen  shares  in  the  syndicate,  and  within  six  years  from  the  opening  of  the  silver  mine  the 
market  value  of  each  of  these  shares,  vdth  dividends  and  bonuses  added,  was  about  £1,250,000. 
Up  to  the  end  of  December,  1905,  the  property  originally  acquired  by  Rasp  and  his  partners 
has  paid  over  £11,900,000  sterling  in  di\4dends,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mines  were  never 
better  than  thev  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  presence  of  tin  in  New  South  Wales  was  first  detected  in  the  year 
Tin.  1851;  it  was  not  until  1872,  however,  that  the  alluvial  tin  deposits  of  New 

England  were  worked,  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverell,  and 

Vegetable  Creek  as  it 
a both  these  localities 

^ easily  won  deposits 

I worked,  but  subse- 

& leads,  or  old  river 


later  at  Emmaville  or 
was  then  called.  At 
the  superficial  or  more 
were  the  first  to  be 
quently  the  deep  tertiary 
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beds,  were  exploited  to  some  extent.  There  still  remain,  however,  many  of  these  deep  and 
wet  deposits  which  are  practically  unprospected,  and  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
by  a considerable  thickness  of  hard  basalt,  it  is  obvious  that  mining  operations  in  them  can 
only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  companies  or  individuals  possessing  a considerable  amount 
of  capital.  Many  tin-bearing  lodes  are  known  to  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
rather  a remarkable  fact  that  very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  developing  them.  There 


BROKEN  HILLiSILVER  MINE. 


can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  in  the  future,  lode-tin  mining  will  become  one  of  the  State’s 
important  industries.  The  total  value  of  the  tin  won  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  year 
1872  to  1905  was  £7,436,461. 

The  ores  of  copper  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  economic  minerals 
Copper.  of  this  State,  and  they  are  distributed  over  very  wide  areas.  Copper  was 
really  the  first  metal  to  be  worked  in  New  South  Wales,  for  in  the  year  1845 
its  ores  were  beiirg  mined  at  Molong,  and  also  at  Canowindra.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
a large  number  of  copper-mines  worked  with  more  or  less  payable  results.  The  best-known 
mine  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Great  Cobar,  and  its  prospects  at  the  present  time  are  exceedingly 
good.  In  addition  there  are  the  Nvmagee,  the  Burraga,  and  the  Crowl  Creek  copper-mines, 
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all  of  which  are  in  a profitable  condition,  and  many  other  deposits  of  a smaller  type.  The 
total  value  of  the  copper  produced  in  the  State  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1905  was  £7,667,453. 


Iron  smelting  has  not  yet  become  a national  industry  with  us ; neverthe- 
Iron.  less,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  shortly  be  estabUshed — in 
fact,  the  Government  has  only  recently  accepted  a tender  from  W.  Sandford, 
Limited,  for  the  supply  of  iron  and  steel  for  State  requirements  for  the  next  seven  years,  one 


contract  being  that  the 
from  New  South  Wales 
tions  will  shortly  com- 
which  is  favourably 
pose,  as  there  is  an 
there,  limestone  for  flux- 
able  in  great  quantities 
and  immense  deposits 
known  to  exist  at 

Carcoar  and  at  Cadia,  distant  from  Lithgow  by  rail  about  90  and  95  miles  respectively.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Carcoar  deposit  contains  at  least  3,168,000  tons,  while  at  Cadia  there  are 
probably  about  39,000,000  tons,  including  from  4,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons  of  the  best  quality. 


of  the  conditions  of  the 
metal  is  to  be  produced 
ores.  Smelting  opera- 
mence  at  Lithgow, 
situated  for  the  pur- 
unlimited  supply  of  coal 
ing  purposes  is  procur- 
in  the  neighbomhood, 
of  good  iron-ore  are 
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An  attempt  to  smelt  New  South  Wales  iron-ore  was  made  at  Mittagong  as  early  as 
1865,  and  ten  years  later  a similar  experiment  was  tried  at  Lithgow.  In  both  instances  the 
enterprise  failed  for  financial  reasons,  although  extremely  good  iron  was  produced.  The 
principal  causes  of  failure  were  the  high  price  of  labour,  the  cost  of  carriage  of  coal  and  lime- 
stone, and  the  fact  of  Sydney  being  a free  port.  The  conditions  are  altogether  more  favourable 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  industry. 

The  metal  platinum  has  been  found  in  several  places  in  the  State,  the  most  important 
deposits  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fifield,  to  the  north-west  of  Parkes.  The  platinum 
occurs  associated  with  gold  in  alluvial  leads,  the  depth  of  sinking  being  from  60  to  70  feet. 
Both  the  platinum  and  gold  are  in  fairly  coarse  water-worn  grains,  and  occasional  nuggets 
are  found  ; the  largest  piece  of  platinum  hitherto  recovered  in  this  locality  weighed  27  dwt. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  platinum  won  up  to  the  end  of  1904  is  only  a little  over  £16,900. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Fifield  is  situated  in  an  extremely  arid  district,  and  there 
is  generally  a great  scarcity  of  water  for  treating  the  alluvial  wash-dirt. 


New'  South  Wale.s  possesses  considerable  deposits  of  various  kinds  of 
Marble.  marble,  but  the  fact  that  these  are  of  decided  commercial  value  has  only 
recently  been  demonstrated ; there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  an 
important  industry  in  New  South  Wales  marble  wall  soon  be  established.  In  addition  to  pure 
white  stone  an  infinite  variety  of  colours  and  patterns  is  met  with,  some  of  the  red  and 
yellow  coloured  marbles  being  of  especially  good  quality,  said  by  experts  to  be  the  equal  of 
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any  in  the  world.  Hitherto  the  best  samples  have  been  obtained  in  the  Bathurst  district. 
The  value  of  the  marble  raised  during  the  year  1905  is  estimated  at  £2,420,  which  is  an 
improvement  of  £820  on  that  for  the  year  1904.  The  quarries  are  being  more  extensively 
opened  up,  while  the  imported  marble  is  gradually  being  displaced. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  a country  where  so  many  useful  metals 
Gems.  occur,  gems  should  also  be  a feature  of  the  mineral  production  ; but  such  is 
the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  where  diamonds  and  precious  opal  are  fairly 
abundant.  Precious  opal  is  the  most  important  of  these,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned, 
and  at  White  Olifis,  about  60  miles  north  of  Wilcannia,  some  2,000  people  are  supported 


WASHING  GOLD. 


CRADLING  GOLD. 


by  the  opal  mines.  Some  of  tlie  precious  opal  from  White  Cliffs  is  extremely  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  the  choice  varieties  are  readily  sold  at  high  prices,  £30  per  ounce  being  a 
not  uircommon  price  for  the  stones  in  the  rough.  The  estimated  value  of  the  opal  recovered 
prior  to  the  31st  December,  1905,  is  £932,599. 
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Diamonds  have  been  known  to  occur  in  New  South  Wales  for  about  forty  years,  and 
their  distribution  is  very  widespread.  The  principal  localities  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  won  are  Bingara,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverell.  Although  many  thousands  of 
diamonds  have  been  obtained  in  the  tertiary  gravels  of  these  districts,  they  are  mostly  of 
small  size,  the  largest  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  record  weighing  rather  less  than  7 carats. 
Quite  recently,  however,  a line  diamond  weighing  28i^e  carats  has  been  discovered  in  a new 
locahty,  viz..  Mount  Werong,  about  30  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Oberon.  This  hnd 
is  very  encouraging,  as  proving  that  really  large  stones  are  in  existence,  and  it  may  be  expected 
to  stimulate  diamond  prospectors  to  more  systematic  search. 

Amongst  other  metals  and  minerals  occurring  in  New  South  Wales 
Other  Metals.  are  zinc,  lead,  aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  antimony,  bismuth, 
mercury,  chromium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  kerosene  shale,  graphite, 
emeralds,  turquoise,  sapphires,  alunite,  asbestos,  diatomaceous  earth,  &c.  The  following- 
table  gives  the  mineral  production  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1905  : — 


Mineral. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mineral. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

tons. 

£ 

tons. 

£ 

AJunite 

•2,702 

6,750 

Limestone  flux 

14,941 

9,619 

Antimony  (metal  and  ore)  . . 

388 

5,221 

Marble 

2,420 

Bismuth  (metal  and  ore)  . . 

55 

•20,763 

Precious  ojjal 

59,000 

Chrome 

.52 

()2 

OZ. 

Coal  . . 

0,032,138 

•2,003,461 

Platinum 

398 

825 

Coke  . . 

16-2,961 

100,300 

Silver  (ingots  anti  matte)  . . 

417,620 

\ 

Copper  (ingots  and  matte)  . 

7,774 

1 m 1 

Silver-sulphide  and  silver- 

tons. 

Copper  ore  . . 

482 

lead 

27,799 

cts. 

Silver  concentrates  and  ore 

413,648 

] 

Diamonds 

0,354 

3,745 

Shale  (oil)  . . 

38,226 

21,247 

oz.  fine. 

Building  stones 

325 

Gold  . . 

274  ‘267 

1,165,013 

Tin  (ingots) 

804 

Grindstones  . . 

•213 

Tin  ore 

715 

Portland  cement 

88,100 

Zinc  (metal  and  concen- 

tons. 

trates)  , . 

103,633 

•221,155 

Iron  (made  from  scrap) 

4,447 

85,693 

Sundr-y  unclassified  mineral 

21,892 

Iron  oxide 

542 

417 

Ironstone  flux 

0,801 

4,525 

Lead  . . 

211 

‘2,657 

Total  value  of  aimual 

Lime  . . 

18,018 

15,019 

mineral  production 

£7,017,940 

Duller  information  in  regard  to  the  mineral  industry  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
Government  publications  : — 

1.  A Guide  Book  for  the  use  of  Prospectors  in  New  South  Wales.  ' 

2.  The  Mineral  Resources  of  New  South  Wales 

(Pittman). 

3.  The  Copper  Mining  Industry  and  the  Distribution 

of  Copper  Ores  in  New  South  AVales  (Came). 

4.  The  Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  New  South  Wales  (Jaquet). 

5.  The  Kerosene  Shale  Deposits  of  New  South  AVales 

(Came). 
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COAL  PIT,  MEREWETHER  NEWCASTLE. 


Whv? 

EiHICRANTS 

i<) 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

should  travel 
l»j  the 

Orient  Royal 
Mail  Line 
of 

Steamers 

Fortnightly  Service 
from 

LONDON 

and 

PLYMOUTH. 


Colombo,  en  route  to  Australia.by  Orient  Royal  Mail  Line, 


Because 


Every  .Steamer  is  well  equipped 

IVlaiiy  (lays  saved 

I ntei-t‘stiiiy  Ports  of  call 

^fleneral  comfort  a feature 

Regularity  of  departur(‘  and  arrival 

All  information  su}.plie(l  to  Kniigrants. . . 
I\|(‘w  and  well-appointed  I lining  Saloons 

I al(l(‘  and  aeeommodation  excellent 

Sfieed,  .Satisfaction,  and  .Saf.'ty  ensurtnl. 


By 


'I  V 


Orient  Royal  Mail  Liner  “ORONTES”- 9,023  tons. 


AVKITK  A r 0\('K  for  all  iidontiatioii  to— 

Snderson,flii[ler80ii,XCo„ 

Fenchurch  Avenue, 

LONDON,  E.C.; 

Or  to 

Orient  Ropl  Mail  Agents, 

In  all  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  throughout 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 
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Employment  for  Immigrants. 

Good  Openings  for  Agricultural  Labourers  Opening  up  of  new  areas  of  land  means 
increased  activity  in  all  branches  of  employment — Some  instances  of  individual 
success. 

By  F.  C.  covers. 

IMMIGRANTS  to  New  South  Wales  will  find  that  a con- 
siderable expansion  in  agricultural  activity  has  led  to 
opening  up  new  areas  of  country,  and  to  a steady 
demand  for  skilled  agriculturists.  The  artisan  is  not 
at  present  so  much  in  request,  although  it  follows 
that,  as  the  rural  industries  expand  and  develop,  more 
and  more  employment  will  be  found  for  the  town  and 
city  worker.  Every  furrow  turned  sends  a recurring 
l ipple  of  demand  across  the  whole  surface  of  the  labour 
market.  Within  recent  years  the  Legislature  has  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  industrial  relations,  and  legislation  now  stands  on  the  statute- 
book  providing  for  the  pacifie  settlement  by  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  without  the 
distress  and  suffering  which  inevitably  follow  in  the  wake  of  a strike. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  present  New  South  Wales  does  not  offer  many  openings  to 
mechanics  or  artisans,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer,  except  in  a cursory  way,  to  any  employment 
other  than  that  allied  with  the  soil. 

What  is  immediately  required  in  New  South  Wales  is  a vigorous  and  earnest  attempt 
to  develop  the  soil,  and  the  other  avenues  of  employment  will  of  necessity  open  up  in  due 
course.  The  more  people  we  settle  on  the  land,  either  as  proprietors  or  labourers,  the  greater 
will  be  the  need  for  an  increased  supply  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  painters,  tailors,  brick- 
layers, plasterers,  millers,  butchers,  and  bakers.  It  has  been  truly  said  “ All  wealth  comes 
from  the  soil”  ; existence  would  be  impossible  without  cultivation  of  the  land ; and  it  matters 
not  whether  we  look  at  the  work  performed  by  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  or  that  of  the 
butcher  and  baker,  each  in  his  way  is  equally  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  an  existence.  Thus 
as  new  settlers  establish  themselves  upon  the  land,  the  greater  will  be  the  scope  for  other 
classes  of  workers. 
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Now  let  us  take  a fair  and  reasonable  view  of  the  position  in  which  the 
The  “ man  on  the  land  ” finds  himself.  He  may  start  in  a small  way,  perhaps 

Farm  Labourer’s  getting  a few  shillings  a week  in  addition  to  his  board  and  lodging,  but  by 

Prospects.  dint  of  thrift  and  steady  perseverance  he  will  manage  to  save  sufficient  to 

justify  him  in  launching  out  on  his  own  account,  and  the  experience  he 
gains  on  “ the  other  man’s  farm  ” will  be  worth  more  than  could  well  be  estimated  in  cash.  It 
is  frequently  said  nowadays  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  land  who  does  not 
possess  sufficient  capital  to  make  his  area  clear  within  a reasonable  time.  This  may  be  sound 
enough  in  a general  way,  but  everything  depends  upon  the  man.  Where  one  man  will  toil 
strenuously  and  ultimately  succeed  in  providing  himself  with  a comfortable  home,  happily  estab- 
lished on  a freehold  area,  another  man  will  fail,  and  ignominiously  too.  To  the  man  with  pluck 
and  industry  a bright  future  is  assured.  As  a sample  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  the  right 
sort  of  man  the  case  of  Mr.  Aylett,  of  Coolamon,  New  South  Wales,  may  be  quoted.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Aylett  walked  into  the  Coolamon  district.  He  hailed  from  Victoria,  and  was 
looking  for  work,  or,  to  put  it  in  the  colloquial  way,  he  was  carrying  his  swag.  To-day  he 
has  a well-improved  farm,  while  his  orchard  is  a wonder  to  every  practical  man  who  visits  the 
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district.  One  can  see  by  the  shape  of  the  trees  planted  seventeen  years  ago  that  he  had  much 
to  learn,  while  the  appearance  of  those  which  have  been  put  down  in  recent  years  proves  that 
the  knowledge  has  been  gained.  Often  when  a large  proportion  of  the  peaches  going  into  the 
Sydney  market  is  realising  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  case,  peaches  from  this  orchard — -300  miles  from 
Sydney — fetch  7s.  6d.  per  case. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance,  of  the  success  which  awaits  the  sound 
Not  an  Isolated  and  practical  man  who  embraces  opportunities  as  they  are.  offered.  The 
Instance.  man  who  is  willing  to  work  and  save  a fair  proportion  of  his  wages  will. 

by-and-by,  find  that  he  can  reasonably  make  a start  as  a farmer~'on  the 
“ shares  system,”  in  which  only  a 
small  capital  is  necessary.  With 
fair  average  seasons  and  close  atten- 
tion to  his  work  the  “share  farmer” 
soon  finds  himself  able  to  pay  a de- 
posit on  a farm,  and  make  a fairly 
good  start  as  a proprietor.  This 
should  be  the  true  aim  of  every 
farm  labourer.  All  will  not  succeed, 
but  the  farm  labourer  is  not  alone 
in  that  respect.  In  almost  every 
walk  of  life  some  inducement  and 
reward  are  offered  for  close  appli- 
cation and  honest  attention  to  duty, 
but  it  is  not  for  all  to  reach  the 
goal.  The  farm  labourer’s  chance 
of  gaining  his  desires  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  his  brother  in  other  walks  of  life.  He  has  greater  scope  and  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  employment  of  skill,  energy,  and  industry  will  bear  its  own  reward  ; whereas, 
in  other  avenues,  a struggling  employer,  verging  on  bankruptcy,  or  a man  who  adopts  the 
“ sweating  ” system,  can  break  the  heart  of  the  best  artisan  or  tradesman  under  his  charge, 
until  that  individual  revolts,  and  then  makes  a fresh  start  at  the  same  business,  probably 
on  worse  terms  than  before. 

With  farm  labourers  the  case  is  different,  especially  in  a country  which 
Recruits  is  essentially  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  one.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 

wanted.  fresh  acres  are  being  put  under  the  plough  each  year.  These  new  areas 

are  not  monopolised  by  the  original  farmers.  The  farmers’  sons  and  other 
young  men  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  to  the  business  have  made  a start  for  them- 
selves, and  thoroughly  understand  the  task  they  have  before  them.  They  are  sure  of  success — 
at  least  as  sure  as  one  can  reasonably  be  of  anything.  They  have  chosen  their  land 
in  a district  whose  climatic  conditions  they  thoroughly  understand  ; they  have  considered 
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the  opportunities  afforded  for  getting  their  produce  to  market  ; they  have,  looked  sufficiently 
far  ahead  to  see  that  their  financial  position  is  strong  enough  to  provide  for  the  early  calls 
incidental  to  settlement  in  new  regions  ; in  short,  they  have  worked  out  their  scheme  in  a 
practical  and  business-like  fashion,  and  nothing  but  the  worst  of  bad  luck  can  rob  them  of 
the  victory  which  lies  before  them.  To  fill  the  places  of  those  who  make  a start  for  themselves, 
recruits  are  wanted,  and  not  only  are  they  wanted  to  supply  the  gaps  thus  made,  but  fresh 
fields  of  employment  are  opening  up  bv  reason  of  these  new  farms  requiring  help.  So  that 
the  position  of  the  farm  labourer  in  such  a country  as  New  South  Wales  is  one  which  offers 
Icetter  jwospects  ami  brighter  possibilities  year  by  year. 


SUTHERLAND  DOCK,  SYDNEY  HARBOUR. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  have  the  potentialities 
A Start  of  the  soil  been  so  keeiilv  appreciated  and  recognised  ; and  what  wonder 

on  “ Shares.”  is  it  when  one  looks  at  the  results  which  have  been  achieved  by  those  who 
derive  their  living  from  the  land.  On  authentic  information  it  has  been 
gleaned  that  a farmer  in  one  of  our  wheat-growing  centres  reached  New  South  Wales  from 
Yorkshire  five  years  ago,  and — not  having  sufficient  capital  to  start  for  himself,  as  well  as 
being  without  experience  of  local  conditions — decided  to  start  wheat-farming  on  the  “ shares  ” 
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SO  that  he  could  get  the 
friendly  advice  of  the  land- 
owner  when  needed.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  harvest 
this  farmer  sold  £4,200  worth 
of  wheat  from  the  area  under 
cultivation,  and  half  of  this 
amount  belonged  to  himself. 
Wheat  is  not  the  only  crop 
from  which  money  can  be 
made.  Some  of  the  best  wheat 
land  in  New  South  Wales  is 
in  the  New  England  district, 
but  many  of  the  sturdy  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  prefer  to  put  small  areas  under  potatoes, 
and  the  results  are  phenomenal.  A gross  return  of  £40  an  acre  has  been  obtained  in  many 
places,  and  the  expenses  attached  to  the  digging  of  the  crop  are  very  light — about  8s.  -3d.  a 
ton.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  prospective  potato-grower  can  make  a very  nice  income 
out  of  a few  acres  of  land  well  prepared  for  that  vegetable. 

The  young  man  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  who  has 
Wages  been  brought  up  on  a farm  and  thoroughly  understands  the  routine  work, 
on  Farms.  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  employment  in  first-class  agricultural  and 
dairying  districts  at  the  current  rate  of  wages,  viz.,  15s.  per  week,  with  board 
and  lodging  found.  In  many  districts  the  best  farm  hands  are  paid  20s.  per  week,  but  these 
wages  are  not  usually  offered  until  the  employer  is  certain  that  his  man  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  careful  of  his  (the  employer’s)  interests.  During  the  harvest,  which  usually  lasts 
from  five  to  eight  weeks,  additional  remuneration  is  given  to  all  farm  hands  employed  on  that 
work,  by  way  of  reward  for  the  extra  hours  they  are  called  upon  to  toil  in  the  field,  and  this 
usually  works  out  at  the  rate  of  double  pay.  The  skilled  ploughman,  the  teamster,  and  others 
whose  duties  involve  greater  responsibility  than  is  usually  attached  to  the  farm  labourer’s 
position,  will  readily  command  25s.  per  week  and  their  keep. 

For  the  youth  who  has  had  no  farming  experience  whatever,  excellent 
Apprentices,  openings  are  offered  by  successful  and  competent  farmers,  who  are  willing 
to  instruct  these  young  men  in  every  branch  of  farm  work,  so  that  in  two 
or  three  years  they  will  feel  justified  in  making  a start  for  themselves.  These  openings  should 
specially  appeal  to  the  young  man  who  is  able  to  command  some  capital  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  gained  the  requisite  experience.  It  is  found  that  the  farmer  is  quite  willing  to  pay 
deserving  youths  small  wages  in  return  for  their  services,  in  addition  to  giving  careful  and 
useful  instruction  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  farm  life.  The  wages  offered  range  from 
5s.  to  10s.  per  week,  according  to  the  lad’s  age  and  his  degree  of  usefulness.  After  a time, 
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of  course,  these  youths  become  sufficiently  competent  to  undertake  more  responsible  duties, 
and  the  farmer  will  be  agreeable  to  increase  the  wages  so  that  they  may  bo  in  accord  with  the 
value  of  services  rendered. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  the  now  arrival  in  the  way  of  indicating  to  him  the  best 
districts  to  visit.  The  Intelligence  Department  at  Sydney  is  in  daily  communication  with 
persons  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  labour  requirements  in  any  locality 
is  always  ascertainable  : apart  from  that,  positions  are  in  most  cases  actually  available  for 
the  immigrant  on  arrival,  so  that  all  he  need  do  is  to  present  himself  at  the  Department — he 
is  met  at  the  steamer  on  arrival  and  given  full  directions — and  the  rest  is'^easv,  so  far  as'! he 
is  concerned. 


CUTTING  MAIZE  FOR  ENSILAGE. 


Exceptional  opportunities  are  offered  to  industrious  young  women  and 
Women  and  girls,  for  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  every  kind  of  female  servant, 
Girls.  especially  cooks,  laundresses,  and  housemaids.  The  wages  range  from  £20 
to  £.52  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging.  These  persons  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  immediately  after  landing,  and  the 
country  districts  can  also  absorb  a large  number. 

As  already  pointed  out.  the  demand  for  other  classes  of  labour  is  not 
Other  Classes  usually  in  excess  of  the  supjrly,  but  a limited  number  of  the  very  best  men 
of  Labour.  in  their  own  particular  line  will  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  suitable 
posts,  although  it  would,  in  all  such  cases,  be  preferable  to  make  full  inquiry 
beforehand,  so  that  employment  will  be  assured  on  arrival.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  question  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  trades,  the  following  statement, 
prepared  from  the  Statistician’s  returns,  may  prove  of  service : — 
u 
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iMechanics,  Artisam,  and  others  (tmthouf  board 
aiui  lodepnej). 

Bakers,  50|-  to  60/-  per  week. 

Blacksmiths,  101-  per  day  ; average,  50|-  per  week. 
Boilermakers — 

1, 3 per  hour,  new  work  ( approximate  average 
1/1  ,,  old  work ) 35/*  per  week. 

Brasshnishers,  1/-  per  hour;  average,  4r2/- per  week. 
Brassmoulders,  1/3  ,,  ,,  50/-  ,, 

Bricklayers,  1/4^  ,,  ,,  45/-  ,, 

Brickmakei'vS,  1/-  ,,  40/-  ,, 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  1/3  per  hour  ; average,  50/-  per  week. 
Carters  (Butchers’),  35/-  to  45/-  per  week. 

Coach-painters,  1/3  per  hour  ; average,  45/-  to  50/-  per  week. 
Coachsmith,  1/4  per  hour ; average,  50/-  per  week. 
Compositors  (piecework) — 

1/-  to  111  per  1,000  ens. 

52/-  per  week  (jobbing). 

Tjiuotype  (newspapers),  -/3  per  1,000  ens. 

Time  rate,  l/6''per  hour  (day). 

„ HO  ,,  (night). 

Cooper  (piecework),  50/-  to  60/-  i^er  week. 

Copper-smiths,  114  per  hour  ; average,  50/-  per  week. 
Engineers,  1/3  to  1/4  per  hour;  average,  50/- per  week. 
Engine-drivers.  30,--  to  50/-  per  week  ; average.  40/-  per  week. 
Engine-fitters,  113  to  14  per  hour;  average,  501-  per  week. 
Galvanised  iron  workers,  Tl^  i>er  hour;  average,  50,  • per 
week. 

Gas-fitters,  1/4,J  per  hour  ; average,  55/-  per  week. 

General  labourers,  71-  per  day. 

Skilled  labourers,  81-  x»er  day;  average,  40l-  per  week. 
Iron-moulders,  113  per  hour  ; average,  401-  per  week. 
Iron-turners,  113  ,,  ,,  501-  ,, 

Masons  and  stone  cutters,  1144  i^er  hour  ; average,  401-  per 
week. 

Navvies,  71-  to  81-  per  day  ; average,  401 -per week. 

Painters  and  paperhangers  (44  liours  per  week),  112  per 
hour;  average,  .351-  per  week. 

Patternmakers,  lol-  to  121-  per  day. 

Plasterers,  113  i')er  hour  ; average,  451-  per  week. 

Plumbers,  1(4|  ,,  ,,  501-  ,, 

Saddlers  ( piecework),  average,  481  • to  501  - ,, 

Shipwrights,  111-  to  121-  per  day. 

Shop  assistants  (per week) — 

Butchers.  551-  to  60l- 
Draiws  (adults),  301-  to  451- 
Junior  Assistants,  101-  to  20/- 
Grocers,  301-  to  451- 
Drapers  (females),  1216  to  201- 
.Tunior  Assistants,  2/6  to  10/- 
Ironmongers,  301-  to  401- 
Slaughtermen,  651-  per  week. 

Tinsmiths,  111^  and  112  per  hour;  average,  501- per  week. 
Trolly  and  Draymen,  4o(-  to  5216 per  week  (60  hours).  ' 
Typewriters  (females)  101-  to  301-  per  week. 

Wharf  labourers — 

Deep)  sea,  Il3  per  hour  ; 110  overtime. 

Interstate  and  coastal,  lllA  per  hour;  ll4  overtime; 
average,  301-  per  week. 

Wheelwrights,  Il3  per  hour  ; average,  451-  per  week. 
Woolwashcrs,  71-  per  day. 

Arerafje  Wages  for  Adidts  in  Factories  (per  u'cek). 
Aerated  water  bottlers,  35/- 
Boat  builders  (average,  40/-),  54/- 
Bookbinders  (average,  50'-),  52/- 
Bootmakers,  female  machinists  (average,  12/6),  15/- 
Bootmakers,  male  (average,  38/-),  451- 
Brewery  hands,  36  - to  44  - 
Cabinetmakers  (average,  501-),  52/- 
Dressmakers,  12/6  to  20/- 
Gasworks  labourers,  40/- 
Milliners,  12/6  to  201- 

Paper  bag  makers,  females,  handwork,  15,'-  to  181- 
,,  ,,  ,,  machinists,  161,  to  201- 

,,  ,,  males  201- to  40/- 


Average  Wages  for  Adults  in  Factories  (per  week)— 
continued. 

Paper  box  makers,  females,  251- 
>,  ,,  males,  401- 

Sawmill  labourers,  36/-  to  40/- 

Tailors  (coat  hands),  45|-  to  55/- 

,,  ,,  females,  20/-  to  25/- 

,,  (trousers  and  vest),  10/-  to  22(6. 

Tanners,  43/- 
Tobacco  (piecework) — 

Cigar  makers,  females,  23/- 
,,  ,,  male,  40/. 

Upholsterers,  male,  521- 

Note.  —The  averages  stated  indicate  the  approximate 
amount  earned  per  week  all  the  year  round  in  the  specified 
trades.  An  ordinary  working  day  consists  of  eight  hours. 
The  rates  shown  are  practically  the  minimum. 

Interslate  Steamers  (per  month). 

Able  seamen,  £7. 

,,  „ (sailing  ships),  average,  £5. 

Engineers,  chief,  £20  to  £27  10/ ■ ; 2nd,  £16  to  £19  ; 3rd,  £14 
to  £15  : 4th,  £12. 

Firemen,  £8  10/-  to  £10. 

Officers,  chief,  £14  to  £17;  2nd,  £11  to  £13  ; 3rd,  £9  to  £10; 
4th,  £8. 

Trimmers,  £6  10/-  to  £7. 

State  (A’e?/’  South  Wales)  Steamers. 

Able  seamen,  £7  (6-hour  watches). 

Firemen,  £9  to  £10. 

Trimmers,  £7. 

Ferry  Steamers. 

Deck-hands,  20/-  to  35/-  per  week. 

Firemen,  35/-  to  42'-  per  week. 

Masters  and  engineers,  601-  to  70/-  per  week  (60  hoursX 

Farm  and  Station  Hands  (u'ith  rations  and 
lodgings),  per  jreek. 

Blacksmiths  (country),  Station,  30/- ; general  (without 
rations),  50  to  60/- 
Boundary  riders,  15/-  to  20/- 
Bullock  fevers,  22/6. 

Dairy  hands,  12'6  to  20f- 
Farm  laV>ourers,  15/-  to  20,'- 
Harvest  hands,  30/- 
Horse  team  drivers,  20/-  to  25/- 

Married  couples  (without  encumbrances),  farm,  251- 
statiou,  271-  to  30/- 
Orchard  hands,  10/-  to  20  - 
Rouseabouts  and  shed  hands,  12/6  to  15/- 
Shearers  (no  rations),  20/-  per  100  sheep. 

Stockmen,  17/6  to  20/- 
Useful  hoys,  5/-  to  12/6. 

Vignerons,  16/-  to  17/6. 

Domestic  Servants  (with  Iward  and  lodgings), 
per  week. 

Cook  and  laundress,  15/-  to  20/- 
Cooks  (female),  15,/-  to  30/- 
Cooks  (male— hotels),  25/-  to  801- 
Gardeners,  12/6  to  25/- 
General  servants,  81-  to  18/- 
Grooms  and  coachmen,  15/-  to  20/- 
House  and  parlourmaids,  10/.  to  141- 
Laundresses,  20/- 
Nursemaids,  6/-  to  10/- 
Porters,  20/-  to  30/- 
Waiters,  15/-  to  30/- 
Waitresses  (hoard  only),  12/-  to  15/- 
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EDUCATION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Young  Australians  and  Their  Books. 


THE  |)i()\ isioii  inaile  Ity  tlie  HoveniiMfiit  of  the  State  for  the 
educatinii  of  tiie  rising  generation  has  l)een  loyally  augmented 
Ta  l>y  the  enterprise  of  at  h'ast  one  great  Australian  Puldishing 

H ouse,  in  providing  edueational  works  esjK'eially  suited  to  the 
re([uii-c‘ments  and  eonditions  of  Australia. 

Messrs.  WILLIAM  BROOKS  & COMPANY, 


Ltd., 


Are  the  Recognised  Tearlers  iir  tliis  branch  of  in- 
dustry, this  linn  having,  with  conspicuous  success, 
placeil  in  tire  hairds  of  Principrds  and  Teachers  in 
Public  and  Pidvate  Scliools  all  the  necessary  text- 
Irooks  to  take  scholars  thi'ough  their  school  days. 

Settlers  who  happen  tfi  be  so  placed  as  to  make 
home-teaching  for  their  children  desirable,  will  find 
the  work  of  educating  their  children  made  easy  by 
the  Ailmirable  Series  of  Educational  Books  which 
this  Enterpr-ising  Australian  Publishing  House  have 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

READING  BOOKS.  BROOKS’  Readers  are  the 
best  series  of  School  Reading  Books  on  the  market, 
and  were  specially  eompilcil  for  the  use  of  Aus- 
tralian school  children.  Lord  Jersey  wrote  of 
them;  “ 'I'liey  are  excellent  in  every  respect.  The 
selection  of  jirose  extracts  and  poetry  leaves 
nothing  to  l)e  desired,  being  so  graduated  as  to 
excite  the  interest,  and  awaken  the  intelligence 
of  chililren.  While  paying  due  attention  to  the 
history  and  natural  features  of  Australia,  the  com- 
piler gives  to  the  scholars  a wide  insight  into  the 
literature,  legends,  and  historical  incidents  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  world."’ 

BROOKS’  HISTORIES,  GEOGRAPHIES,  AND 
MATHEMATIC  SERIES  have  been  specially  com- 
piled to  meet  the  latest  e<lucational  ideas.  Experts 
who  have  travelled  the  world  over  say  these  books 
are  the  best  for  school  use  they  have  seen. 

SPECIAL  BOOKS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  SUBJECTS,— 

Jtwould  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  works 

Messrs.  William  Brooks  & Co.,  Limited,  have  issued, 


but  the  following  books  dealing  with  special  Aus- 
tralian matters  are  the  only  books  of  their  kind  : — 

THE  FIRST  DISCOVERY  OF  AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  GUINEA.  By  George  Col- 
lingridge  de  Tourcey. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES.  By  E.  C.  Andrews. 

CONFIGURATION  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN 
CONTINENT.  By  E rnest  Favenc. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA. By  Ernest  Paveno. 

DATE  BOOK  OF  AUSTRALIAN  HISTORY. 

AUSTRALIAN  CIVICS  SERIES.— Dealing  with 
our  Public  Service,  Municipal  Government, 
&c.,  and  many  others  of  equal  interest  and 
importance. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 
AUSTRALIAN  MEDICAL  GUIDE. 

Without  tliis  important  Household  Medical 
work, — w’ritten  by  a leading  Australian  Medical 
Practitioner,  to  suit  Australian  climatic  conditions, 
and  ilealing  most  exhaustively  with  all  ailments, 
and  especially  with  those  Australians  are  most  liable 
to,  no  settler's  liome  would  1 e complete.  To  be 
successful  farmers  and  settlers,  Health  is  the  first 
consideration.  Tliis  valuable  book  is  necessary  to 
every  Australian  Mother  and  Father,  bntli  to  pre- 
vent and  cure  disease  and  sickness.  It  is  comprised 
in  two  large  volumes,  and  can  be  put  chased  for  50s. 
cash.  It  is  Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold. 


<!• 


For  any  fiutlier  infoiinatiou  in  rngard  to  Sdiool  Books,  School 
llequisites,  'Hie  Australian  Medical  Guide,  Home  Stationery, 
Writing  Materials,  Aecount  Books,  Stock  and  Pedigree  ]>ooks, 
itc.,  npl'ly  to — 


WILLIAM  BR00K5  & COMPANY,  Limited, 

Printers,  Stationers,  Publishers, 

17,  CASTLEREAGH-STREET,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W., 

and  at  BRISBANE,  QUEENSLAND. 
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Educational  System. 

By  G.  NASH, 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


SOUTH  WALPIS  has  a liberal  State-controlled  system 
of  education.  Although  not  completely  tree,  it  is 
almost  so — the  school  fee  being  but  three  pence  jier 
week  for  each  child,  and  where  more  than  four  children 
of  the  same  family  attend,  the  aggregate  weekly  fee  is 
one  shilling.  There  is  a network  of  schools  extending 
right  throughout  the  country,  in  every  locality  where 
an  attendance  of  even  nine  or  ten  children  can  be 
maintained.  The  State,  however,  is  not  content  with 
this,  and  it  has  resolved  that  no  family,  however  humble  or  however  remote  from  the  large 
centres  of  jiopulation,  shall  be  without  the  means  of  education.  In  sjrarsely-populated  places, 
therefore,  where  there  are  not  sufficient  children  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  the  smallest 
class  of  school,  but  where  two  or  more  families  combine  to  engage  a private  tutor  or  governess, 
the  State  grants  a subsidy  ranging  to  £25  a }^ear  towards  the  teacher’s  salary.  If  jiropeiiy 
qualified,  the  teacher  thus  chosen  may  be  a member  of  one  of  the  families  interested.  The 
schools,  however,  are  so  fully  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  territory  (as  elsewhere  stated  it  is  about  six  times  the 
size  of  England),  there  are  only  138  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  grant  such 
subsidies. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  growing  necessity  for  establishing  a multijilicity  of  small  schools, 
the  centralised  school  is  becoming  a prominent  feature  of  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Department.  These  schools  can  be  ec{uipped  more  efficiently  and  provided  with 
a better  staff  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  children  are  conveyed  to  and  from  them  in 
suitable  vehicles,  free  of  charge.  School  pujhls  are  also  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail  to  the 
school  nearest  their  home. 

Last  year,  1905,  there  were  2,841  schools  in  operation  in  New  South  Wales, 
ranging  from  the  small  Provisional  School,  with  its  attendance  of  eight  or  nine  pupils^ 
to  the  High  and  Superior  Schools,  with  average  attendance  frequently  over  a thousand.  In 

*'  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Honorable  B.  B.  O’Conor,  introduced 
a Bill  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  has  now  passed  through  its  final  stages  in  that  Chamber,  making 
primary  education  entirely  free. — G.N. 
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addition  to  the  State  schools  there 
schools  and  colleges  for  both  primary 
of  the  children,  however,  receive 
the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  these 
at  school  for  at  least 
year  is  obligatory  upon 
6 and  14  years  of  age, 
miles  of  a school,  unless 
can  be  shown.  There 
all  classes  at  present 
Education  Department. 


are  many  excellent  Private  and  Denominational 
and  secondary  education.  Over  80  per  cent, 
instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State — 
.schools  last  year  exceeding  233,000.  Attendance 

70  days  in  each  half- 
all  children,  between 
who  reside  within  2 
just  cause  of  exemption 
are  5,560  teachers  of 
employed  under  the 
Of  this  number,  56  per 


TOWN  HALL,  SYDNEY. 

cent,  are  males  and  44  per  cent,  females.  To  recruit  the  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff 
caused  each  year  by  retirements,  resignations,  death,  or  other  causes,  about  300  new  appoint- 
ments arc  made,  annually.  Candidates  are  selected  on  competitive  examination,  and  are 
ajipointed  as  meml)crs  of  the  Public  Service  by  the  Oovernor  in  Council.  Before  apjiointment 
they  must  pass  the  necessary  medical  test,  and  also  assure  their  lives  in  order  that  when 
they  retire  from  the  service  they  shall  have  made  provision  for  their  old  age.  The  salaries 
of  principal  teachers  range  from  £100  to  £400  per  annum,  exclusive  of  vested  residences  or 
rent  allowaiuai  in  lieu  thereof,  and  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  range  between  £72  and 
£250  per  annum.  Inspectors  of  schools  are  generally  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers. 


A CENTRALISED  SCHOOL— CHILDREN  IN  CONVEYANCE. 
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The  teaching  in  the  State  Schools  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  but  general 
Instruction,  religious  teaching  as  distinguished  from  dogmatic  theology  forms  part  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  Eecognised  clergymen  or  other  teachers  authorised 

by  their  church  have  also  the  right  to  visit  the 
schools  and  give  one  hour’s  religious  instruction 
daily  to  the  children  of  their  own  denomination 
whose  parents  so  desire. 

Tire  course  of  secular  instruction  proceeds 
in  successive  stages  from  the  Kindergarten  work 
in  the  Infant  School,  to  the  higher  course  of  in- 
struction leading  to  the  University,  in  the  Superior 
aird  High  Schools.  The  course  comprises  English, 
Mathematics,  Nature  Knowledge,  Science,  Civics 
and  Morals  (including  English  and  Australian  History),  Art  and  Manual  work  (including 
Needlework),  Vocal  Music,  Drill  and  Physical  Culture,  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern 
languages.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Syllabus  of  Instruction,  “ the  course  aims  at  a broad  general 
education,  with  a special  direction  of  the  knowledge  and  training  of  the  pupils  towards  tlie 
class  of  employment  they  are  likely  to  enter  after  leaving  school.”  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  elocution  are  taught  in  special  classes.  The  elder  girls  who  have  completed  the  course  of 
hand-sewing  are  taught  to  use  the  sewing  machine,  and  to  cut-out,  measure,  and  calculate 
the  cost  of  the  material  recphred  for  garments.  Cookery  is  taught  in  central  schools  in 
various  districts  by  specially-trained  teachers.  The  elder  girls  in  the  neighbouring  schools 
attend  these  central  schools  on  certain  days  during  the  week  for  this  instruction,  which  is  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  character.  Considerable  attention 


is  given  to  the  subjects  of  Hygiene,  Sanitation,  and 
the  care  and  feeding  of  sick  children  and  invalids. 
One  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the  educational 
staff  is  a lady  physician,  who,  in  addition  to  giving 
lectures  to  the  female  students  in  the  Training  C’ollege, 
visits  the  larger  schools  and  gives  systematic  courses 
of  lessons  to  the  girls  in  the  more  advanced  classes. 

The  school  garden,  school  bank. 
The  and  school  library  play  important 

School  Bank,  parts  in  the  school  life  of  the  State. 

The  school  garden  is  usually  divided 
into  plots,  cultivated  and  worked  by  different  sections 


of  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
teachers.  Practical  lessons  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  botany,  with  the  life  history  of 
plants  are  thus  afforded,  and  a taste  for  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  nature  cultivated.  In 
connection  with  the  school  banks,  teachers  clearly  understand  that  the  object  of  their 
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establishment  is  not  to 
for  saving  up  money  to 
but  to  inculcate  habits  of 
Viewed  in  this  light  these 
educative  value,  and  are 
which  they  were  intended, 
these  banks  in  1887,  the 
£260,000  and  the  with- 


give  facilities  to  children 
be  spent  during  holidays, 
thrift  and  self-reliance. 
Institutions  have  a special 
fulfilling  the  objects  for 
Since  the  establishment  of 
depo.sits  have  totalled 
drawals  £248,000.  Of  this 


latter  sum,  about  £63,000  was  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
children’s  own  accounts  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank. 


Another  never  failing  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  children  is 
Over-sea  the  interchange  of  letters  between  them  and  their  cousins  across  the  seas. 
Correspondence.  In  these  youthful  epistles,  which  the  teachers  take  care  shall  be  the  pupils’ 
own,  the  children  tell  of  their  home  life  and  surroundings,  the  interests  which 
enter  into  their  school  life,  theii'  holiday  excursions,  life  on  the  great  sheep  stations,  and  on 
the  selectoi’s  homestead,  tlie  fauna  and  flora  of  the  bush — the  curious  kangaroo,  the  enigmatical 
platypus,  the  laughing  goburra,  the  red-billed  black  swans,  the  golden  wattle,  the  white 
fiamiel  flower,  and  that  red  blaze,  of  imjuisoned  sunshine — the  flaming  waratah.  In  return, 
they  get  whift's  of  life  from  the  great  pine  forests  of  Canada,  from  the  veldt  and  African  farm, 
the  snow  dad  Andes,  the  sun-scorched  plains  of  India,  the  Scotch  heaths  and  the  green  lanes 
of  England  and  Ireland. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CADETS  ON  PARADE. 
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Getting  away  from  the  literary  and  mental  aspects  of  our  school  life, 
Physical  we  turn  to  the  physical  culture,  drill,  and  calisthenics,  to  which  a portion  of 

Culture.  the  schooltime  each  day  is  devoted.  The  magnificent  displays  given  annually 

by  the  school  children  under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
Association  bear  excellent  testimony  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  accomplished  in 
this  direction.  Drill  Instructors  and  Cadet  Staff  Officers  pay  regular  visits  to  the  schools. 


TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  SYDNEY. 


and  thousands  of  the  schoolboys  receive  special  military  training  as  cadets,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  school  drill.  They  are  taught  the  art  of  rifle  shooting.  Target  practices  and 
parades  are  held  regularly — special  attention  being  given  to  rapid  and  orderly  entraining  and 
detraining,  and  to  discipline  and  steadiness.  In  his  visit  to  New  South  Wales  in  1901, 
H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Duke  of  York,  paid  a high  tribute  to  the  military  bearing 
and  the  excellence  of  the  training  exhibited  by  the  school  cadets  forming  portion  of  his  guard 
of  honor. 

In  a comparatively  young  community  such  as  this,  it  is  but  natural 
Technical  and  desirable  that  much  attention  should  be  given  to  Technical  Education, 
Education.  and  as  a consequence  no  efforts  are  spared  to  make  this  instruction  as 
valuable  and  widespread  as  possible.  The  work  of  tlie  Technical  Education 
Branch  extends  throughout  the  State,  and  is  carried  on  by  means  of  classes  established  at 
the  Sydney  Technical  College,  the  branch  Technical  Colleges  at  Albury,  Bathurst,  Goulburn, 
Newcastle,  Maitland,  Broken  Hill,  and  branch  schools  and  classes  at  numerous  suburban 
and  country  centres.  At  the  Sydney  Technical  College  alone,  over  4,000  students  are  in 
attendance  at  the  classes,  which  include  Agriculture,  Botany,  Blacksmithing,  Farriery,  Wool- 
classing,  Chemistry,  Assaying,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Mining,  Applied  Mechanics,  Pattern- 
making, Boilermaking,  Fitting  and  Turning,  Ironfounding,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Plumbing,  Architecture,  Manual  Training,  Carpentry, 
Wood-carving,  Drawing,  Modelling,  Printing,  Dressmaking,  and  Cookery. 

The  fee  for  the  technical  classes  varies  according  to  the  subject  and  the  number  of 
lessons  taken  per  week.  The  yearly  course  consists  of  three  terms,  and  the  fee  for  the  whole 
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course  ranges  from  10s.  to  2.5s.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  junior,  and  from  20s.  to  50s.  per 
annum  in  the  case  of  senior  students  The  junior  scale  is  charged  to  female  students  and  to 
male  students  under  21  years  of  age,  in  receipt  of  wages  less  than  30s.  per  week. 

In  view  of  the  material  advantages  afforded  to  students,  and  the  nominal  character  of 
the  fees,  the  jtressure  on  the  acconnnodation  in  the  workshops  of  the  Principal  Technical 
College  in  Sydney  has  become  so  great  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  extending  the  existing 
accommodation.  Considerable  activity  in  this  impoitant  branch  of  education  also  prevails 
in  tlie  other  jirincipa!  centres,  and  there  are  neaily  15,000  students  enrolled  in  the  different 
Technical  classes  thicuighout  the  State.  Students  who  so  desire  can  attend  examination  each 
3"ear  in  the  several  sul)jects,  and  diplomas  and  certificates  are  issued  on  the  residt  of  these 
examinations.  Last  year  more  than  1,000  students  weie  thus  examined,  of  whom  the  great 
majoiity  were  successful. 

The  Techuological  Museums  form  a valuable  adjunct  to  the  Technical  Education  Branch. 
Over  a (piarter  of  a million  persons  visite<l  these  interesting  institutions  during  the  course  of 
last  yeai-  to  examine  the  numerous  exhibits.  A considerable  amount  of  research  work  is 
accom]ilished,  and  the  Museum  authorities  also  heartily  co-operate  with  the  Public  School 
teachers  throughout  the  State  by  assisting  them  to  foi'in  School  Museums,  and  otherwise  in 
connection  with  the  science  teaching  in  their  schools. 


BOILERMAKERS'  CLASS,  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
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The  Sydney  University  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  wliich 
Sydney  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  1850.  It  receives  a statutory  annual  endow- 

Uni versify.  ment.  As  pointed  out  in  the  University  Calendar,  the  same  rank,  style, 

and  precedence  are  granted  by  Royal  Charter  to  its  graduates  as  are  enjoyed 
by  graduates  of  universities  within  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  recognised  by  Charter 
as  one  of  the  institutions  in  connection  with  the  London  University  from  which  certificates 
of  having  pursued  a due  course  of  instruction  may  be  received  with  a view  to  admission  to 


Degrees.  The  University  contains  four  faculties — Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science.  Its 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  recognised  under  certain  conditi(jns  as  a qualification  for  admission 
to  the  Bar. 


Its  Degrees  iu  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  registered  upon  the  Colonial  List  of  the  British 
Medical  Register.  The  University  is  also  recognised  as  one  of  the  institutions  from  which 
the  University  of  London  is  authorised  to  receive  certificates  for  Degrees  in  Medicine.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh  accepts  certificates  of  attendance  at  Medical  Classes  in  this  University 
to  the  extent  of  three  years  of  professional  study,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  extends 
a somewhat  similar  recognition.  The  curriculum  of  study  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees 
extends  over  a period  of  three  years,  that  for  the  degrees  of  LL.B.,  M.B..  and  Ch.M.  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  that  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  over  a period  of  four  years.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambiidge  extend  certain  privileges  to  Sydney  Univer.sity  students. 


SYDNEY  UNIVERSITY. 
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For  instance,  Sydney  graduates  wh.o  comply  with  certain  requirements  are  admitted  as 
“ advanced  students  ” to  the  Cambridge  University.  Women  students  enjoy  equally  with  men 
the  means  of  the  liberal  education  afforded  by  the  University,  an  education  open  alike  to 
“ all  orders  and  denominations  without  distinction  whatever.”  There  are  various  colleges, 
connected  with  different  religious  denominations,  affiliated  with  the  University,  and  a College 
for  Women  has  also  been  established.  Nine  hundred  and  forty -eight  students,  of  whom  112 
were  women,  attended  the  University  lectures  last  year  (1905). 

Various  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Senate,  which  has 
also  the  privilege  of  nominating  one  candidate  per  annum  to  a Commission  in  the  British 
Army  and  to  a IVIilitary  C'adetship  at  Sandhurst. 


Numerous  scholarships  and  bursaries,  apart  from  those  given  by  the 
Scholarships  University,  are  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students  to  enable  them 

and  to  complete  their  secondary  education  at  the  Superior  Public  Schools, 

Bursaries.  Crammar,  or  High  Schools.  Bursaries  enabling  students  to  proceed  to  the 
University  courses  are  also  awarded.  Last  year  more  than  one  hundred 
such  scholarships  and  bursaries  were  given. 

Scholarships  to  the  High  Schools  are  tenable  for  three  years,  and  entitle  their  holders 
to  free  education  and  to  a free  grant  of  text-books.  Bursaries  to  the  High,  Grammar,  and 
Superior  Public  Schools  are  tenable  for  the  same  period,  but  in  addition  to  the  free  education 
and  free  text-books  given  in  the  case  of  Scholarships,  the  winners  of  bursaries  are  granted 

an  allowance  of  £30  per  annum  when  they  must 

neces.sa lily  board  away  ^ ^ attend 

tlie  posilioii  of  CiOi  li-  dates  at  the  animal 

atnculation  Exaimn-  ation.  Successful  can- 

didates are  entitled  to  text-books  and  to  free  education  for  three  years  at  the  Sydney  Uni- 
versity, and  a monetary  allowance  to  the  extent  of  £50  per  annum  to  those  who  must  board 
away  from  home,  and  £20  ])er  annum  to  those  students  who  can  reside  with  their  parents  or 
guardians  whilst  attending  the  University  lectures. 


The  Scholarshi])s  and  Bursaries  to  the  High,  Grammar,  and  Superior  Schools  are  open 
to  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  half-yearly  competitive  examinations. 
In  the  case  of  the.  University  Bursaries  the  candidates  must  be  under  18  years  when  matricu- 
lating. 

By  the  means  afforded  through  this  liberal  scheme  of  scholarships,  the  doors  of  the 
University  and  of  the  learned  professions  are  thrown  open  to  all  clever  boys  and  girls,  whose 
parents  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  help  them  on  their  road  to  success.  _ , 
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Health  and  Allied  /Hatters. 

By  T.  P.  ANDERSON  STUART,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh), 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  DEAN  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
ROYAL  PRINCE  ALFRED  HOSPITAL,  itc.,  SYDNEY. 


^ information  I have  to  give  is  chiefly  negative.  There  are  no 
diseases  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales  : there  are  no  peculiar 
risks  of  any  kind  ; there  are  no  special  precautions  to  be 
taken  nor  provisions  to  be  made  prior  to  leaving  the  older 
lands,  and  in  view  of  settling  in  New  South  Wales.  People 
here  upon  the  whole  live  the  same  life,  eat  the  same  sort  of 
food  at  the  same  meals,  wear  the  same  sort  of  clothes,  live  in 
the  same  sort  of  houses,  pursue  the  same  avocations,  enjoy 
the  same  amusements,  are  exposed  to  the  same  diseases  and 
accidents,  die  the  same  death,  as  in  the  old  land — all  upon 
the  ivhole,  for  there  are  differences,  though  only  of  minor 
importance,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  In  what  follows  I 
attempt  to  answer  probable  questions  rather  than  to  write  a systematic  treatise.  I draw  upon 
my  own  experience  as  an  immigrant  and  a resident  in  New  South  Wales  of  twenty-four  years’ 
standing.  During  this  period  I have  revisited  the  Old  Country  four  times,  when  I have  been 
asked  many,  and  sometimes,  to  me,  amusing,  questions  as  to  Australia.  My  aim  herein  is 
to  tell  people  what  my  experience  tells  me  they  are  likely  to  want  to  know. 

The  voyage  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a real  experience  and  a pleasure. 
The  Voyage,  by  whatever  route  the  settler  comes.  The  chances  are  that  sea-sickness  will 
be  got  over  in  the  first  day  or  two.  Certain  happy  individuals  are  never 
sick  at  all.  There  is  no  remedy  for  the  malady,  but  I am  sure  that  the  frequent  practice  of  eating 
and  drinking  more  than  one  ordinarily  would  is  generally  a mistake.  It  is  better  to  take  rather 
less  than  usual  so  as  not  to  provoke  the  stomach  to  reject  its  contents,  and  then  as  the  condition 
passes  away,  the  appetite  gradually  returns,  and  the  food  deficiency  will  soon  be  made  good. 

Judged  by  latitude  alone.  New  South  Wales  is  on  the  edge  of  the  tropics,  and  to  this 
in  part  are  due  the  short  twilight  and  the  monsoonal  rains  that  often  visit  us,  but  following 
the  general  law  that  lands  in  the  southern  hemisphere  have  a temperature  lower  by  about 
5 degrees  F.  than  lands  in  corresponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator,  the  climate  is  much 
cooler  than  is  indicated  merely  by  its  latitude,  and  being  in  the  southern  hemisphere  its 
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temperature  tends  to  be  equable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  uniform  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  State  which  is  not  really  pleasant  to  live  in  during  some  part  of  the 
year,  whatever  it  may  be  during  the  rest. 

is  about  700  miles  long,  and  varies  from  .30  to  150  miles  wide.  Its  northern 
The  coastal  extremity  may  be  compared  to  Sicily  as  regards  mean  temperature,  and  its 
region  southern  extremity  to  Rome  and  Nice  ; but  while  the  mean  temperature  i ■ 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  these  well-known  places  in  the  northern 
hemispheje,  the  range  of  temperature  is  not  nearly  so  great,  and  this  is  most  important  in 
estimating  the  healthiness  of  the  country.  For  instance,  Sydney  is  just  about  midway 
between  the  extreme  noith  and  extreme  south  of  this  coastal  region  ; its  mean  temperature 
is  G.3  degrees  Fahr.,  or  about  the  same  as  that  of  Naples,  but  at  Naples  the  mean  summer 
temj)erature  is  74‘-l  tlegrees,  and  the  mean  winter  47'6  degrees — a range  of  27  degrees,  while 
at  Sydney  the  mean  .summer  is  71  degrees  and  the  mean  winter  54  degrees — a range  of 
only  17  degrees  Fahr.  Thus  in  Naples  the  summer  is  warmer  and  the  winter  much  colder 
than  in  Sydney.  The  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  range  of  most  extreme  temperatures 
ever  recorded  in  the  two  j)lace.s — the  difference  between  the  highest  summer  and  lowest  winter 
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temperatures  ever  recorded  in  Naples  being  81  degrees, 
while  in  Sydney  it  is  only  72'6  degrees.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  high 
temperatures  in  New  South  Wales  are  not  nearly  so 
oppressive  as  even  much  lower  temperatures  would 
be  in  London  or  in  France,  and  the  high  temperatures 
do  not,  as  a rule,  last  long. 

Rain  falls  much  more  heavily  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  so  that  with  a given  rainfall  there  is  more  dry  weather, 
and  when  it  is  dry  in  New  South  Wales,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
freedom  from  clouds,  the  day  is  generally  sunny,  and  the  nights  starlit.  The  prevailing 
winds  greatly  affect  the  climate  of  different  places.  On  the  coast,  the  moist  winds  from 
the  sea  are  apt  to  make  it  muggy  in  summer,  but  this  does  not  extend  far  inland.  A 
westerly  wind  comes  from  the  interior — it  is  dry  and  hot  in  summer,  dry  and  cold  in  winter. 
Southerly  winds  from  the  Southern  Ocean  are  always  moist,  but  they  are  cool  in  summer. 

from  which  the  mountains  rise,  comprise  a space  vaiying  in  width  from  120 
The  tablelands,  to  200  miles.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4,040  feet, 
stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a mean  summer  temperature  of  5(>'4 
degrees,  and  a winter  temperature  of  32'5  degrees,  corresponding  with  that  of  Dumfermline 
in  Scotland.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,037  feet  above 
seadevel,  enjoys  a summer  as  mild  as  either  London  or  I’aris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less 
severe.  On  the  New  England  tableland,  the  chmate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  is  50'5  degrees, 
while  the  mean  summer  temperature  only  reaches  07 '7  degrees,  and  the  winter  temperature 
falls  to  44‘3  degrees,  a range  approximating  closely  to  that  of  the  famous  health  resorts  in  the 
south  of  France. 

The  rainfall  in  this  region  is  nearly  33  inches.  Here  rise  Mounts  Kosciusko  and  Townsend 
to  over  7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  where  snow  is  perennial.  In  this  region  it  is  always  cool  at 
night,  even  in  summer,  and  the  air  is  always  dry,  never  muggy,  so  that  one  always  feels  fit  and 
active  and  enterprising.  For  every  300  feet  of  ascent  from  sea-level  the  temperature  drops 
about  1 degree  Fahr. 

“ The  chmate  of  the  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,” 
Interior  plains,  says  Coghlan,  “ is  very  healthy,  and  an  inspection  of  the  death-rates,  of  both 
children  and  grown  persons,  amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of  Bourke 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the  interior,  it 
illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as  the  excellences,  of  the  climate  of  the  whole 
region.  Bourke  has  exactly  the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  1'5  degrees 
less  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  parallel,  but  the 
xCmerican  city  is  4 degrees  hotter  in  summer.  As  regards  winter  temperature  Bourke  leaves  little 
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to  be  desired.  The 
of  the  thermometer  is 
accompanied  as  this  is 
absence  of  snow,  the 
ing  and  enjoyable.” 

In  this  region 
of  all — less  than  20 
so  that  in  spite  of  the 


mean  winter  reading 
54’.3  degrees,  and 
by  clear  skies  and  an 
season  is  both  refresh  - 


the  rainfall  is  lowest 
inches.  The  air  is  dry, 
high  temperatures  on 

occasional  days  in  summer,  one  does  not  feel  so  listless  and  indisposed  to  action  as  on  the  coast. 
From  this  difference,  teihperatures  are  quite  comfortable  in  the  interior  which  would  be. 
intolerable  on  the  coast.  Nowhere  in  the  State  is  the  midday  siesta,  so  common  in  India, 
indidged  in.  Punkahs  are  not  used. 


“From  the  standpoint  of  health,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dryness  is  one  of 
its  characteristics  ; otherwise,  instead  of  l)eing  the  aliode  of  health,  the  interior  of  the  State 
would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  an  impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-place  of  those 
malarial  fevers  which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and  America.  New 
South  Wales  may,  therefore,  be  compared  favourably  with  any  part  of  the  world  ; and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  comparatively  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offers  a most 
remarkable  variety  of  temperate  climates.  From  Kiandra,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range,  to  Hourke,  on  the.  great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  with 
the.  region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina,  but  more  generally  resembling 
that  of  southern  France  and  Italy.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
habitation  of  people,  of  European  race,  embracing,  as  it  does,  within  its  limits,  the  climatic 
conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced  races  of  the  world  have  prospered.”  (Coghlan.)  I 
know  of  no  evidence  of  any  deterioration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Jieople  due  merely  to  residence 
in  New  South  Wales.  A recent  writer  points  out  that  a great  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  hot  dry  and  hot  humid  regions.  In  the  former  many  of  the  mightiest  nations  of 
antifjuity  had  their  home,  e.g..  Ancient  Egyptians,  Saracens,  &c.,  and  Europeans  thrive  and 
multiply,  while  the  natives  of  hot  humid  climates  have  always  been  lacking  in  hardihood  and 
warlike  propensities.  Do  not  Australians  hold  a high  position  in  all  branches  of  manly  sport  ? 
The  one  great  need  of  Australia  is  population — every  other  need  is  small  compared  with  this  one. 


The  four  seasons 
as  in  Europe.  Hut  few  of 
in  winter.  With  spring 
of  leaves.  Summer  and 
but  the  intermediate 
not  so.  I think  one 
the  seven  or  eight  months 
contiguous  portions  of 
good  weather ; two 


are  not  so  sharply  marked 
the  trees  lose  their  leaves 
they  get  only  a new  set 
winter  are  marked  enough, 
spring  and  autumn  are 
might  say  generally  that 
including  winter  and  the 
spring  and  autumn  are 
months  of  summer  are 
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hot  at  least  in  the  day-time,  the  remaining  two  or  three  months  are — well,  uncertain.  Spring 
includes  September,  October,  November;  summer — December,  January,  Fcltruary;  autumn — 
March,  April,  May  ; winter — June,  July,  August. 

The  houses  are  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood — all  depending  on  the.  district. 

The  Houses.  The  settler’s  house  would  probably  be  of  wood — Init  with  a little  care  in  the 
building  these  are  very  comfortable  houses.  The  roof  is  generally  of 
galvanized-iron — this  is  good  for  collecting  water.  Wooden  shingles  arc  also  used.  Tiles  and 


A GIANT  RED  GUM. 


slates  are  commonest  in  the  larger  towns.  The  furniture  and  all  the  fittings  of  a house  are 
just  the  same  as  in  the  Old  Country.  Furniture,  &c.,  already  in  the  possession  of  the  immigrant 
might  very  well  be  brought,  but  the  cost  of  packing,  freight,  insurance,  duty,  &c.,  should  all 
be  remembered.  A bathroom,  or  some  place  that  serves  as  such,  is  found  in  every  house 
practically,  and  does  notmemain  unused.  The  poor  man’s  shower  may  be  a nail-can  with  holes 
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driven  tlirongli  the  l)ottom — this  is  most  efficient,  and  is  very  economical  of  water — a con- 
sideration often  of  importance. 

Warming  of  houses  is  not  so  mucii  required  as  in  Northern  Europe.  In  Sydney,  for 
about  tliree  months,  fires  arc  usual,  but  in  the  higher  lands  very  much  longer,  of  course. 
In  any  case,  it  is  the  night  which  is  cold — the  day  is  generally  bright,  sunny,  and  may  be  warm 
pretty  well  all  over  the  State.  Coal  in  Sydney,  and  on  the  coast  and  railway  lines,  is  plentiful  ; 
wood  is  generally  burnt  in  the  country.  The  twilight  is  short.  Coal  gas  and  the  electric  light 
in  the  towns,  kerosene  in  the  country,  are  the  usual  illuminants.  Mosquito  curtains  are  used 
on  the.  beds  at  night  in  many  places,  but  not  everywhere,  and  nowhere  in  the  vunter  months. 

Family  life  in  Australia  is  identical  with  family  life  in  the  United 
Family  Life.  Kingdoin,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  domestic  habits  and  organisation  in 
general.  One  hears  much  of  the  dilhcultyof  securing  servants,  but  probably 
too  much  of  it.  A good  nristress  generally  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  servants  here  as  else- 
where, but  the  good  mistresses  are  just  as  difficult  to  get  as  the  good  servants.  So  many 
people  are  well  enough  off  to  have  a servant,  but  who  do  not  know  how  to  manage  a house- 
hold, that  it  is  not  surprising  they  cannot  keep  their  servants.  The  wages  are  higher  than  in 
England,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  Australian  servant  is  more  generally  useful  than  the  English 
servant,  and  this  compensates  for  the  higher  wages. 


Clothing. 

the  use  of  this 
are  universal. 


Clothing  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  England.  Settlers  should  bring 
any  clothing  they  have — it  will  all  be  useful.  White  duck  clothing — 
copying  Indian  and  China  customs — used  to  be  common  in  Sydney,  but 
material  is  now  practically  given  uji.  Woollen  cloth — tweeds,  flannels,  &c. — 
Some  thin  tweed  or  flannel  garments  might  be  worn  on  the  hotter  part  of 

the  voyage,  and  would  be  useful  afterwards.  Woollen 
. . material  is  better  than  cotton  next  to  the  skin,  for 

cotton  is  apt  to  get  wet  with  perspiration  and  then 
leail  to  a chill.  The  so-called  “ cholera  belt,”  or 
simply  a band  of  flannel  round  the  body,  is  useful  in 
preventing  chills  on  the  voyage.  Where  “ prickly 
heat”  is  likely  to  occui-  in  the  hot  weather,  wool  next 
to  the  skin  may  aggravate  the  itchiness  ; then  silk  is 
better  than  cotton.  At  night  a ])yjama  sleeping-suit 
is  best — woollen  by  jneference — esjrecially  on  the 
voyage.  The  so-called  “ flannelette,”  made  of  cotton,  is  vciy  nice  for  many  purposes,  but  it 
should  be  avoided  owing  to  its  great  inflammability.  Many  deaths  occur  from  this  cause. 
Both  a heavy  and  a light  overcoat  should  be  brought.  Special  head-gear  is  not  needed — 
puggarees  are  strange,  and  oidy  worn  by  the  stranger.  Ordinary  articles  of  foot-wear  are 

used — a pair  of  rubber-soled  shoes  or  boots  are  useful  at  certain  times  on  the  voyage. 
Tinted  spectacles  are  quite  unnecessary.  Much  of  the  foregoing  is  as  applicable  to  women 
and  children  as  to  men. 
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The  fashions  are  very  much  irj  to  date.  ( )wing  to  the  rapid  communication  with  Europe 
we  are  in  nowise  behind  in  this  matter,  and  seeing  that  our  season  follows  the  European 
season,  there  is  time  for  the  new  goods  of  any  season  thei'e  to  reach  us  before  our  season  comes 
on.  For  the  same  reason  also  an  article  of  dress  is  often  much  cheaper  in  Australia  than  it 
Avas,  say  in  Jjondon,  for  after  the  commencement  of  the  season  there  our  buyers  can  buy  on 
more  favourable  terms,  and  of  these  we  get  the  benefit.  Jt  is.  therefore,  puite  a mistake  to 
assume  that  “ anything  will  rlo  for  the  t'olonies.” 

'I'here  a.re  the  same  three  meals  daily  as  m the  Old  Country,  of  the  same 
Food  and  materials,  and  cooked  more  or  less  in  the  same  way  ; hut  owing  to  its  com- 
Beverages.  parative  cheapness,  meat  in  some  form  or  other  enters  pretty  well  into  all 
the  three  meals.  In  this  way.  while  the  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom 
consumes  per  annum  109  lb.  of  meat,  the 
inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales  consuines  209  lb. 

Sugar,  also,  is  much  more  largely  consumed 
75  lb.  per  annum  per  inhabitant  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  109  It),  for  each  individual  in  New 
South  Wales.  These  quantities  are  not  e.xceeded 
by  any  Eurnpean  nation — indeed  meat  and  tea 
three  times  a day  is  a common  rule.  For  tea 
and  coffee  the  figures  are  91  oz.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  125  oz.  in  New  South  Wales,  and  lor  butter  and  cheese  19  lb.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  25  lb.  in  New  South  Wales.  The  quantity  of  grain  consumed  is  about  the  same 
in  the  two  countries.  The  daily  energy  obtained  from  his  food  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  3,522  foot  tons,  while  the  New  South  Welshman  gets  3,982.  so  that  the  people,  of 
New  South  AVales  are  the  more  fortunately  placed  as  regards  their  food  as  a whole.  No  doubt 
there,  is  much  waste,  but  nevertheless  the  foregoing  figures  show  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
This  is  also  shown  by  the  consumption  of  tobacco,  Avhich  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  New 
South  Wales  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Fruit  is,  upon  the  whole,  abundant,  but  its 
abundance,  price,  and  variety  vary  greatly  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  seasons  and  their  nature.  In  the  higher  and  colder  regions  inland,  all  the  Enghsh  fruits 
flourish  exceedingly,  while  in  the  lower  coastal  region  fruit  groAvs  out  of  doors  that  only  groAvs 
in  hot-houses  at  Home.  Honey  is  very  abundant,  good,  and  cheap.  Garden  vegetables  groAV 
exceedingly  Avell,  but  in  the  toAviis  are  apt  to  be  dear  ; there  are  great  openings  for  vegetable 
farmers.  Bhsh  is  abundant  on  the  coast,  but  the  paucity  of  rivers  makes  fresh-Avater  fish 
scarce  inland  ; in  any  case,  hoAvever,  it  is  dearer  than  it  should  be — apparently  not  so  much 
for  Avant  of  fishermen  as  from  defective  arrangements  for  its  distribution.  Many  of  the  rivers 
are  iioav,  hoAvever,  being  successfully  stocked  Avith  English  and  other  introduced  fish.  Poultry 
does  extremely  Avell  eA^ery where.  Game  there  is,  according  to  the  district  and  season,  though 
there  is  less  than  in  the  Old  Country.  Rabbits,  unfortunately,  are  too  plentiful — but  that  is 
another  story.  In  many  districts  hares  noAv  abound. 
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The  beverage  of  the  people  is  tea  ; cofFee  is  iiot  a favourite  in  Australia,  so  that  the 
consumption  of  tea  per  head  is  7 lb.  d oz.  per  annum,  while  that  of  coffee  is  only  8 oz.  Good 
beers  are  brewed  in  the  State,  and  New  South  Wales  is  a wine-growing  country,  though  the 
people  are.  not  a wine-drinking  folk.  In  <jther  parts  of  the  world  these  two  conditions  often 
go  together.  Whisky  is  the  usual  alcoholic  beverage  in  the  country.  The  Australian  consumption 
of  proof-spirit  per  head  per  annum  is  2‘27  gallons,  while  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  .3’57. 
We  ar(',  therefore,  comparatively  a sober  people. 


TEMORA  RAILWAY  YARD. 


'[’he  cost  of  living  may  be  stated  generally  as  follows: — In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
average  annual  cost  of  food  and  beverages  is  42  jrer  cent,  of  the  average  earnings  ; in  New 
South  Wales  it  is  only  38  per  cent.  This  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  Suppose  that  in  the 
year  fifty-two  Sundays  are  deducted  and,  say,  thirteen  days’  sickness,  there  remain  300  working 
days.  Of  these  the  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  work  127  days  in  order  to  pay 
for  his  food  and  beverages  ; in  New  South  AVales  he  need  only  work  112  days. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  individual  articles  at  the 
Retail  prices,  present  time,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  has  had  time 
to  have  its  full  effects,  I asked  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Moss  Vale 
Progress  Association  to  furnish  me  with  a priced  list  of  commodities  likely  to  be  required  by  a 
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settler,  and  this  he  had  kindly  done  as  follows.  Moss  Vale  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural 
district,  on  the  railway,  and  87  miles  from  Sydney.  The  prices  there  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  to  what  they  are  elsewhere,  away  from  Sydney.  The  prices  of  fresh  meat  fluctuate 
with  the  seasons,  of  com’se,  but  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  they  are  only  from  a quarter  to  a 
third  what  they  are  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  price  of  bread  also  fluctuates,  but  is  some- 
where about  3d.  for  the  2-!b.  loaf 


Arrowroot 4-Jd.  per  lb. 

Acid  (tartaric)  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

Blue  (square)  8d.  per  lb. 

Blacking  (paste,  small)  .5Jd.  per  doz. 

Bacon 9d.  per  lb. 

Baking-powder Is.  per  lb. 

Barley  (pearl)  .3d.  per  lb. 

Candles  (sperm)  7d.  per  lb. 

Carbonate  of  soda per  lb. 

Cheese  9d.  per  lb. 

Cocoa  Is.  5d.  per  lb. 

Coffee Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

Cornflour  4Jd.  per  lb. 

Cream  of  Tartar Is.  per  lb. 

Currants  5d.  per  lb. 

Flour  (200-lb.  sacks)  17s  bd.  per  sack. 

Hour  (.50-lb.  bags)  4s.  6d.  each. 

Golden  syrup (Id.  per  2-lb.  tin. 

Hams  I Old.  per  lb. 

Jams  (1-lb.  tins)  .5d. 

Jams  (2-lb.  tins)  84d. 

Kerosene  (44-gal.  tins)  5s. 


Maize  meal  3d.  per  lb. 

Matches  (safety)  3J  per  doz 

Mustard  (Keen’s)  Is.  9d.  per  lb. 

Oatmeal Is.  6d.  per  7 -lb.  bag. 

Oats  (rolled)  Is.  2d.  per  5-lb.  bag. 

Peas  (split)  3d.  per  lb. 

Pease-meal  6-|-d.  per  lb.  pkt. 

Pepper  (black)  94-d.  per  lb. 

Pepper  (wliite)  Is.  per  lb. 

Pickles  74d.  per  bottle. 

Rice  3d.  per  lb. 

Raisins 

Sago  3d.  per  lb. 

Salt  (table)  Id.  per  lb, 

Soap  (common)  .5d.  per  bar  (44  to 

cwt. ) 

Soda  (crystals)  Id.  per  lb. 

Starch  SJd.  per  lb.  pkt 

Sugar  (white)  2-4d.  per  lb. 

Tea Is.  3d.  per  lb 

Tapioca  3d.  per  lb 

Treacle (Id.  per  2-lb.  tin 


Hrastic  legislatinn  against  the  influx  of  Chinese  has  had  the  effect  of 
The  Birth-places  practically  stopping  their  immigration,  and  since  those,  already  here  are 
of  the  People,  gradually  leaving  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  Flowery  Land,  the  race  is  dimin- 
ishing fast  in  numbers.  Similar  legislation  has  now  been  applied  to  restrict 
the  immigration  of  other  alien  and  inferior  races.  But  the  great 
need  of  the  State  is  a stream  of  desirable  immigrants — more 
people  to  cultivate  the  land  and  develop  its  resources. 

The  aborigines  in  1901  numbered  only  4,287  full-blooded 
blacks  and  half-castes,  who  were  members  of  wandering  tribes. 

3,147  half-castes  were  living  in  comparative  civilisation.  The 
aborigines  have  entirely  disappeared  from  large  tracts  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  larger  towns  are  rarely  seen.  They  are  not  an  element 
of  the  population  that  calls  for  further  consideration  here.  The 
immigrant  will  naturally  attach  importance  to  the  nationality  of 
the  people  he  is  to  come  amongst.  The  following  figures 
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illustrating  the  percentages  of  the  birth-places  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  are  taken 
from  Coghlan,  1901  : — 


New  South  Wales. . ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  72’20 

Other  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  . . . . 8‘32 

Enghsh 9-32 

Irish  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4’43 

Scotch  2-27 

Welsh  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 0'2b 

(Jlher  llritisli  subjects  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  0-44 


4'otal  Hritish  sui)iects 
Chinese 
(lerman 

^ ttther  foreigners  . . 


0-74 

0- 64 

1- 23 


Total  foreigners 
Born  at  sea  . . 


2-61 

0T5 


lOO'OO 


Public  safety  is  as  complete  in  New  South  Wales  as  it  is  in  any  part  of 
Social  Life.  the  world — there  is  no  lawlessness  anywhere,  and  the.  people  are  loyal  to 
the  British  Crown  and  Empire.  Settlers  in  jiossessiou  of  revolvers  would  be 
wise  to  leave  them  behind.  The  due  observance  of  Sunday  as  a day  of  rest  is  universal,  and 

com paratively  numer- 


public  holidays  are 
ous.  Social  life,  is  an 
the  health  stamlpoint, 
enjoyable  among  the 
class  families  in  New 
with  the  corresjiouding 
Country.  The  weather 
generally,  that  one  is 
what  it  is  going  to  be 
future — thus  it  is  not 


BOTANY  DAY. 


important  factor  from 
and  is  certainly  more 
labouring  and  middle- 
South  Wales  than  it  is 
classes  in  the.  Old 
is  so  “ settled  ” 
fairly  well  able  to  judge 
in  the  immediate 
usual  for  men  to  carry 


umbrellas,  and  it  is  possible  to  fix  dates  lor  picnics  and  outings  of  various  kinds  .\vith  a high 
degree  of  probaliility  that  adverse  weather  will  not  interfere. 


There  arc  good  schools,  churches  of  every  denomination,  libraries,  schools  of  art,  &c.,  &c., 
scattered  all  over  the  State,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  with  the  sunny  skies  and 
beautiful  moonlight  nights,  all  help  to  make  life  more  joyous.  Without  trying  to  account  for 
it,  that  abject  misery  and  wretchedness  so  common  in  the  United  Kingdom  simply  does  not 
exist  in  Australia.  Coghlan  writes,  “ In  Australasia  the  proportion  of  women  and  children 
engaged  in  laborious  occupations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  hours  of 
labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less.”  What  this  means  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  manifest. 
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It  may  be  good  news  for  females  to  learn  that  there  is  a great  excess  of  males  in  the  population, 
there  being  about  fifty-two  males  to  forty-eight  females.  The  disproportion  is,  however, 
gradually  disappearing. 

Owing  to  the  genial  climate,  we  Uve  out  of  doors  much  more  than  is  possible 
Out-door  Life,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  windows  and  doors  of  houses  are  generally, 
even  at  night,  left  more  or  less  open.  Most  houses  have  verandahs  in  which 
much  of  the  life  goes  on.  0\ving  to  the  chmate,  outdoor  exercise  is  freely  indulged  in.  Cricket, 
football,  and  cycling  are  everywhere,  and  golf  is  spreading  marvellously.  Boating  and  bathing 
are  common  owing  to  the  numerous  harbours  and  long  coast  line.  Riding  is  very  common, 
of  course,  for  horses  are  good  and  cheap,  so  that  the  postman  brings  your  letters,  the  butcher- 
boy  your  pound  of  chops  for  dinner,  on  horseback — the  lamplighter  goes  round  to  light  his 
lamps  on  horseback. 

There  is  no  disease  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  and  health  legislation 
Diseases,  and  administration  are  now  very  complete  throughout  the  land — even  in  the 
sparsely-populated  districts.  This,  with  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  country 
already  referred  to,  makes  the  expectation  of  life  greater  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  most  otheiW;ountries.  Still  it  must  sorrowfully  be  confessed  that  people 
die  even  in  New  South  Wales,  though  a glance  at  any  table  of  the  causes  of  death  in  New  South 
Wales,  such  as  that  given  by  the  Government  Statistician,  shows  that  they  are  just  such  as  one 
might  find  in  average  European  countries.  The  first  ten  causes  are  in  their  order  : — Consump- 
tion, old-age,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  accidents,  heart  disease,  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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cancer,  mal-development  of  infants,  premature  birth,  bronchitis,  and  so  the  hst  goes  on  with 
maladies  that  are  faniihar  enough  to  everyone.  Rickets  is  almost  unknown.  Diseases  of  the 

chest  are  much  less  fatal  than  in  older  lands. 
Rheumatic  fever  and  many  forms  of  heart 
disease  are  less  severe  in  New  South  Wales 
than  in  Europe. 

Malaria  does  not  arise  in  New  South 
M'ales ; if  present,  it  has  been  introduced 
from  other  parts.  There  is  no  small-pox  in 
Australasia,  the  only  outbreaks  being  when  it 
has  been  introduced  by  oversea  ships.  In 
every  State,  however,  vigorous  measures  have 
always,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  stamping  out 
the  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  vaccination  not  being  compulsory, 
few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  be  themselves  vaccinated,  or  to  have  their  children  vaccinated, 
e.xcept,  perhaps,  when  there  is  a scare  owing  to  some  ship  having  brought  the  disease. 
Then  there  is  a rush  for  vaccination,  but  so  soon  as  the  disease  has  been  overcome  at  the 
quarantine  station  the  desire  for  vaccination  evaporates  almost  clean  away.  Asiatic  cholera 
is  another  disease  that  has  no  existence  in  Australasia.  It  could  only  be  introduced  by  ships, 
and  our  quarantine  administration  is  here  again  our  safeguard.  Also,  there  is  no  yellow 
fever,  and  no  typhus  fever.  So  far  as  is  known,  hydrophobia  has  never  been  known  in 
Australasia,  even  although  the  wild  dog,  or  dingo,  is  probably  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
continent.  Dogs  are  now  subject  to  a prolonged  quarantine — six  months — and  this,  together 
with  the  long  voyage,  keeps  us  fairly  safe. 

Hydatids  call  for  some  comment,  owing  l,o  so  much  having  been  said  about  the  subject. 
In  Ooghlan’s  list  of  the  causes  of  death  tor  the  year  1900,  hydatids,  with  forty-one  cases  out 
of  a total  of  1.5,118  deaths,  stands  fifty-third  on  the  list.  In  New  KSouth  Wales,  as  a cause  of 
death,  it  was  in  that  year  only  one  three-hundred-and-sixty-ninth  of  the  whole,  standing 
between  deaths  from  rupture  (hernia)  and  deaths  of  persons  “ found  drowned.”  In  1904  it 
was  sixty-third  on  the  list  and  one  three-hundred-and-thirteenth  of  the  whole.  This  disease 
is  to  be  expected  in  a country  where  sheep  and  dogs  are  so  common,  for  the  dog  is  the  animal 
in  which  the  egg-producing  state  of  the  tape-worm  is  mostly  found.  It  is  found  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  Iceland,  where  one -thirtieth  of  the  whole 
population  is  affected.  Altogether  it  seems,  to  me,  that  too  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  hydatids  in  Australia.  If  only  more  care  were  taken  as  to  the  disposal  of  offal  after 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  as  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water,  as  to  the  proper  cleansing 
of  raw  vegetables,  and  as  to  association  of  man  with  dogs,  the  figure  of  this  disease  would 
doubtless  dwindle  away  to  insignificance.  Like  small-pox,  bubonic  plague  has  been  introduced 
by  shipping,  but  having  been  vigorously  grappled  with,  it  was  speedily  got  under.  It  never- 
got  beyond  the  ports  at  which  it  was  introduced. 
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Leprosy  is  present  in  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  a disease  mainly  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  coloured  races.  Whenever  a case  is  discovered  it  is  immediately  segregated  in  the 
Lazaret.  So  small,  after  all,  is  the  number  of  cases,  only  an  average  of  about  one  native  of 
the  State  per  annum  having  been  affected  since  188.3,  and  so  much  is  the  disease  confined  to 
the  non-white  races,  or  to  persons  who  have  been  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  disease 
is  prevalent,  that  one  never  really  gives  it  a thought  in  New  South  Wales. 


Sunstroke,  heat-stroke,  or  insolation,  is  not  common,  and  generally  it  is 
Sunstroke  associated  with  careless  exposure  or  debilitated  state  of  the  body.  It  is 
and  not  an  affection  to  be  at  all  considered  by  an,  intending  immigrant.  1 

Snake-bite.  mention  the  matter  specially,  because  there  is  an  idea  not  uncommon  in 

Europe,  that  New  South  Wales  is  a “ hot  country,”  and,  therefore,  like 
another  “ hot  country  ” familiar  to  the  Englishman — India — is  subject  to  sunstroke.  But 
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stroke  and  heat-stroke  that  are  nothing  of  the 
condition  from  other  causes  altogether,  and  the 
last  straw,”  so  to  speak,  and,  therefure,  sliould 
the  Statistician  can  only  deal  with  the  certiticat 


New  South  Wales  is  not  a “ hot  counti  y,” 
like  India,  and  in  New  South  Wales  one 
hears  but  little  of  sunstroke,  and  sees  less. 
The  number  of  cases  in  any  year  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  kind  of  season.  In  1894 
it  caused  only  one  one-thousand-and-eleventh 
of  the  deaths,  but  in  1897  it  caused  one  two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth,  and  this  is  the  highest 
rate  I have  found.  In  1904  it  caused  one 
six-hundred-and-ninetieth.  Really,  however, 
I think  these  figures  are  too  high,  for  1 am 
sure  that  many  cases  are  returned  as  sun- 
ort.  They  are  cases  of  people  in  a precarious 
heat,  careless  exposures,  &c.,  were  just  “ the 
not  be  credited  with  the  death  at  all.  But 
es  as  they  are  sent  in  to  the  Registrars. 


There  is  a natural  dread  of  snakes  w hich  has  greatly  enhanced  the  danger  of  snake-bite, 
and  which  still  more  greatly  increases  the  victim’s  distress.  On  an  average,  there  are  from 
four  to  five  deaths  in  the  year  from  snake-bite  in  the  whole  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales— 
chiefly  cliildren  and  young  persons.  But  further,  a very  complete  review  of  all  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  fourteen  years  has  just  been  made  by  Dr.  Prank  Tidswell,  of 
the  Board  of  Health  in  Svdne\'.  and  from  this  investigation  it  is  clear  that  had  the  ligature 
been  applied  and  other  measures  been  taken  as  directed  by  the  Board  some  of  these  cases  would 
not  have  died.  .Altogethei-  this  matter  need  not  occasion  a second  thought  to  the  settler. 


Whatever  way  you  look  at  it.  New  South  Wales  is  a healthy  country.  Oompared  with 
the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the  Old  World,  the  death-rate  of  New 
South  Wales — 1UT3  per  I,U0U  of  the  population — -is  remarkably  low.  Por  instance,  that  of 
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France  is  17J,  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  18|,  of  the  German  Empire  21J,  of  Italy  22, 
and  of  Austria  26U  In  England  and  Wales  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  children  born  die 
in  their  first  year — in  Australia  only  10  so  die.  This  favourable  rate  for 
Death-rate.  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  absence  of 
pestilences,  the  superior  social  conditions  of  the  people — good,  plentiful,  and 
cheap  food  and  clothing — and  healthful  occupations.  These  figures  are  the  mean  for  the  State, 
and  even  this  mean  is  gradually  falling  owing  to  health  legislation,  and  the  greater  attention 
which  is  being  paid  to  sanitary  precautions.  If  the  figures  for  the  comitry  districts  are  taken 
they  are  even  more  favourable  than  the  mean  for  the  State,  and  “ no  more  potent  argument 
could  be  advanced  as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  State  than  the  statement  of  the  death- 
rates,  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis.”  Medical  men  are  accessible  now  in  even 
the  remotest  parts,  and  trained  nurses  are  everywhere  available.  Women  generally  have  no 
insuperable  obstacles  in  getting  obstetrical  assistance  even  in  the  remotest  parts.  They  often, 
at  that  time,  come  into  the  nearest  settlement,  where  there  is  usually  provision  for  such  cases. 

Public  hospitals  are  numerous  and  good,  and  the  private  hospitals  of 
Hospitals.  Sydney  are  among  the  best  and  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  For  the  destitute 
much  is  done  both  by  public  and  private  beneficence.  It  is  easy  to  obtain 
admission  to  public  hospitals  everywhere.  Old-age  pensions  of  10s.  per  week  are  given  to 
men  and  women,  who  reach  the  age  of  65,  who  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  State,  have 
been  of  good  conduct,  and  have  no  private  means.  As  a last  resource  for  the  lonely  and 
destitute  the  Government  asylums  afford  a more  or  less  comfortable  retreat. 
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Climate. 

By  H.  a.  hunt,  F.R.  Met.  Soc., 

ACTING  GOVERNMENT  METEOROLOGIST. 


EW  South  Wales  may  be  divided  up  into  four  climatic 
areas  : — Firstly,  the  coastal  country  ; secondly,  the 
tablelands  ; thirdly,  the  western  slopes,  all  of  which 
are  suitable  for  agricultural  pursuits ; and  fourthly, 
the  great  plains  which  are  situated  roughly  to  the 
west  of  the  147th  meridian. 

The  north  coast  districts  are  favour-ed  with  a warm 
moist  climate,  hberally  watered,  the  rainfall  averaging  from  40  to  70  inches  annually, 
with  occasional  totals  of  100  mches.  The  mean  temperature  tor  the  year  ranges  from  66  to  69 
degrees;  it  enjoys  a summer  temperature  of  from  75  to  78  degrees,  and  a winter  of  from  56 
to  58  degrees.  It  is  particularly  suitable  for  subtropical  growth,  and  is  seldom  subjected  to 
excessive  heat  or  winter  frosts. 

On  the  south  coast  the  annual  rainfall  varies  from  80  to  60  inches,  and  rarely  falls  short 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  ranges  from  57  degrees  to  63  degrees 
for  the  year,  with  a summer  average  of  from  67  degrees  at  the  foot  of  the  ranges  to  70  degrees 
near  the  coast,  and  during  the  winter  from  48  degrees  to  64  degrees  over  the  same  area.  This 
district  is  eminently  adapted  for  dairying  pursuits. 

On  the  northern  tablelands  the  rainfall  is  very  consistent  in  quantity,  falling  away  from 
a mean  aimual  fall  of  40  inches  in  the  east  to  30  in  the  western  parts.  The  temperature  is 
cool  and  bracing,  ranging  from  60  degrees  to  64  degrees  for  the  year,  from  70  degrees  to  65 
degrees  for  the  summer  months,  and  from  44'7  degrees  to  43  degrees  during  the  winter.  All 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  flourish  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and,  like  the  southern 
tablelands,  it  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  high-class  horses.  The  southern  tableland 
is  the  coldest  part  of  the  State,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  generally  under  56  degrees, 
and  at  Kiandra,  at  an  elevation  little  short  of  5,000  feet,  it.  is  44'5  decrees.  During  the  .suminei- 
months  it  ranges  from  68  degrees  to  57  degrees,  and  during  the  winter  from  44  degrees  to  34 
degrees.  This  country,  perhaps,  produces  a hardier  breed  of  commercial  stock  than  the 
northern  tableland,  and,  like  it,  is  largely  used  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes.  During 
periods  when  a scarcity  of  feed  prevails  in  remote  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  largely  used  for 
grazing  stock  removed  from  other  districts,  as  feed  is  alwavs  there  procurable. 
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The  western  slopes  comprise  the  great  wheat  country  of  New  South  Wales,  and  cover 
approximately  a belt  of  land  of  from  100  to  200  miles  wide,  stretching  from  the  Queensland 
to  the  Victorian  border.  The  annual  rainfall  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire  area, 
and  varies  from  20  inches  on  its  western  limit  to  30  inches  on  its  eastern.  The  amiual  mean 
temperature  ranges  from  69  degrees  in  the  north  to  60  degrees  in  the  south  ; during  the  summer 
from  81  degrees  to  74  degrees,  and  in  the  winter  from  53  degrees  to  47  degrees. 

At  the  present  time  the  western  plains  are  chiefly  devoted  to  pastoral  industries,  i.e., 
sheep  and  wool,  but  with  the  expansion  of  irrigation  schemes  and  artesian  bores  enormous 
agricultural  possibilities  will  be  opened  up.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  climate,  although 
hot  in  the  summer,  is  at  all  times  exhilarating  ami  healthy.  The  annual  rainfall  increases 
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from  8 inches  on  the  western  boiLler  to  It)  and  15  niches  along  the  i tailing,  and  then'^to  20 
inches  along  its  eastern  limits.  The  annual  temperature  ranges  from  69  degrees  in  the  north 
to  62  degrees  in  the  south,  the  summer  from  83  degrees  to  74  degrees,  and  the  winter  from 
53  degrees  to  45  degrees. 

Occasionally  during  tlie  suininer  iiiontlis  the  temperature  in  most  parts  of  the  State 
may  be  uncomfortably  hot,  but  it  is  generally  tempered  after  suiidovm  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea  over  the  coastal  regions,  by  mountain  and  valley  winds  on  the  highlands  and  slopes, 
and  by  nocturnal  radiation  on  the  plains. 

The  sun  raises,  chiefly  in  the  tropical  regions,  a given  quantity  of  water  every  twelve 
months ; and,  since  there  is  no  appreciable  variation  in  the  sun’s  heat  from  year  to  year,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  an  equal  amount  of  moisture  is  evaporated  and  condensed  as  moisture 
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every  year  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  moisture  is  vagariously  distributed  throughout  the 
world.  Sometimes  through  the  agency  of  the  winds  an  undue  amount  is  precipitated  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,  sometimes  to  the  south.  The  horizontal  direction  is 
On  given  to  the  winds  by  the  revolution  of  the  planet.  The  opposing  direction 

Moisture  is  given  to  the  winds  by  the  difference  in  temperature  existing  at  the  equator 

distribution,  and  poles.  The  hot,  moisture-laden  winds  rising  at  the  equator  pass  as 
upper  strata  currents  to  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  while  the  Polar 
dry,  cold,  and  heavy  winds  return  to  the  equator  as  surface  <'un'ents.  ft  will  thus  be  seen 
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we  have  two  mam  sources  governing  the  general  circulation  of  winds  which  are  acting  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.  The  part  of  the  globe  in  which  these  opposing  currents  chiefly 
contend  lies  in  the  subtropical  regions  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  with  the  result 
that  vast  circulation  systems  are  formed,  and  which  are  technically  known  as  cyclones  and 
anti-cyclones.  The  anti-cyclones  constitute  the  primaries,  although  their  existence  was  not 
appreciated  as  early  as  that  of  the  cyclones.  The  anti-cyclones  represent  bodies  formed 
of  a superabundance  of  atmosphere,  and  mav  be  likened  to  mountains  of  air,  and,  being 
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elastic  and  acting  in  a measure  as  a fluid,  they  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  flatten  their 
peaks  in  order  to  regain  a state  of  equilibrium.  The  trend  of  the  winds  flows  spirally  out- 
wards as  they  progress  from  the  centre  and  gradually  increase  in  force  until,  upon  reaching  the 
periphery  of  these  vast  revolving  bodies,  they  attain  the  height  of  gales.  Naturally  the  greatest 
velocity  of  wind  is  attained  in  flat  or  neutral  zones  of  atmosphere,  which,  about  Australia, 
lie  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  continent,  and,  as  a result  of  the  rushing  air,  eddies  or 
depressions  are  formetl  in  these  neutral  zones,  which  gradually  intensify  or  diminish  with  the 
varying  heiglit  or  pressure  of  the  high  or  anti-cyclonic  system  producing  them. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  moisture  evaporated  at  the  equator  is  distributed 
over  the  globe.  From  experience  we  liave  learned  that  this  distribution  is  both  erratic  and 
uneven,  and  it  is  believed  it  ever  will  be  so. 

Ijet  us  endeavour  to  reason  it  out.  As  a starting  point,  suppose  a rigid 
External  cycle  to  have  been  discovered,  whicii,  by  the  way,  would  only  be  possible 

Influence  on  provided  the  atmosphere  were  for  all  time  in  perfect  equilibrium.  This 
the  Weather,  equilibrium  would  be  upset  oi-  partially  disturbed  by  both  internal  and 
external  influences.  For  instance,  the  recent  unusual  solar  magnetic  activity 
which  disorganised  the  telegraphic  service  in  France  must  have  exercised  a momentous 
influence  also  upon  the  atmosphere.  Volcanic  eruptions  follow  no  cycle ; as  far  as  is  kno^wn 
they  may  occur  at  any  time.  Now  dust,  both  earthly  and  cosmic,  play  important  functions 
in  relation  to  rain;  so  that  the  sudden  discharge  of  this  element  into  the  atmosphere  might 
upset  its  normal  state  for  a prolonged  period  and  over  a greater  portion  of  the  globe,  for 
volcanic  dust  is  known  to  have  been  suspended  in  the  air  for  many  months  after  notable 
eruptions,  and  to  have  been  carried  right  round  the  world.  The  same  disturbing  effects 
apply  to  the  absorption  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  meteorites  by  the  atmosphere.  The 
liberation  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  ice  floes  would  also  be  a disturbing  element.  Coming  to 
simpler  problems,  we  have  seen  how  man  has  influenced  climate.  Take  for  example  the  fog 
of  London,  which  is  solely  caused  by  the  smoke  particles  discharged  from  a million  chimneys 
attaching  themselves  to  the  water  spherules  already  present,  and  vi.sible  as  ordinary  or  white  fog . 
Take  again  the  manv  instances  of  climatic  changes  eft'ected  bv  afforestation  or  deforestation. 

advanced  foi'  the 
the  great  difficulties 
underlying  the 
cycles  and  seasonal 
]jossibly  for  many 
shall  have  to  take 
occur,  and  make  the 
conserving  the  water 
seasons  for  use 
droughty  ones. 


These  remarks  are 
purpose  of  showing 
and  complications 
problem  of  weather 
forecasts.  So  tliat 
years  to  come  we 
the  seasons  as  they 
best  of  them  by 
and  teed  of  bountiful 
during  the  inevitable 
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WOOL  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  MARKET  iN  THE  WEST. 

Ijpt  US  not  (lelude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  our  rain  u.nrl  elimate  are 
Our  Rain  peculiarly  uncertain.  I;et  it  be  understood  that  they  are  not  more  so  than 

not  unduly  those  of  other  countries.  In  fact,  if  anything,  they  arc  too  generous.  Let  us 

uncertain.  fie  more  provident  and  less  speculative.  Food  and  water  maybe  husbanded 
occasionally  unnecessarily,  fmt  our  history  tells  us  that  such  provision  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  superabundance  of  grass,  herbage  and  water  in  good  seasons,  if 
conserved,  will  carry  us  over  a succession  of  bad  ones  sooner  or  later,  and  although  at  times  it 
may  appear  a waste  of  labour  and  money  in  so  doing,  consider  the  reserve  of  wealth  we  shall 
have  stored  away ; and  also  remember  that,  should  we  not  want  the  fodder  ourselves,  the 
vagaries  of  seasons  in  other  parts  of  the  world  may  make  a lucrative  opening  for  export,  in 
climates  such  as  those  of  Europe,  parts  of  Asia,  and  North  America,  the  harvesting  of  crops 
for  fodder  has  to  be  undertaken  every  year,  so  that  the  stock  may  be  kept  alive  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  a season  when  the  soil  is  resting  and 
regaining  its  spent  fertility.  Let  us  look  upon  droughts  as  blessings  rather  than  as  draw- 
backs, as  a wise  provision  of  nature  to  enable  the  soil  to  accumulate  by  decomposition  of 
matter  and  absorption  from  the  air  those  properties  which  have  been  exhausted  during  a 
succession  of  bountiful  seasons. 
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We  hear  much  said  about  the  disparity  of  rainfall  in  New  South  Wales, 
Rainfall  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  evenly  distributed  when  compared  with 
evenly  that  of  other  countries.  We  have  an  annual  average  of  from  40  to  60 

distributed.  inches  on  the  coast,  gradually  tailing  off  to  8 or  9 inches  with  remarkable 

uniformity  in  the  extreme  west,  and  although  the  greater  half  falls  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  average  for  the  last  six  months  is  well  represented,  and 
is  very  little  short  of  the  more  favoured  period.  Compared  with  American  rainfalls,  we  find 
that  on  the  Atlantic  coast  they  frequently  exceed  100  inches  annually,  while  probably  the 
smallest  rainfalls  in  the  world  occur  in  South-eastern  California  and  Western  Arizona,  in  and 
nea.r  the  valley  of  lower  Colorado,  and  in  the  section  known  as  the  Mohara  Desert,  where  the 

annual  rainfall  amounts  to  less  than  three 
inches ; Yuma,  Arizona,  only  has  2‘81 
inches  , Bishop’s  Creek.  Inyo,  County 
Cal.,  2'02  inches  ; Indio  San  Diego,  1'92 
inches ; Mammoth  Tank,  1 '88  inches  only ; 
Camp  Mohara,  Arizona,  T85  inches. 
These  last  twm  stations  doubtless  have  the 
smallest  known  rainfall  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  fn  Indio  during  the  season  1884 
to  1885,  only  10  points  were  recorded 
[or  the  year.  Along  the  Pacific  slopes 
statistics  show  a disparity  in  rainfalls  of 
12  inches  at  San  Diego  to  24  inches  at 
San  Francisco,  and  again  to  105  inches 
at  Neah  Bay. 

Coming  to  Europe  we  find  that  in 
parts  of  Spain  a total  as  low  as  6 inches 
has  been  recorded  for  the  twelve  months. 
In  .\sia,  Aden,  during  a four  years’  average,  only  had  2’36  inches.  Leh,  Ladakh,  adjoining 
Thibet,  has  a mean  of  2'62  inches.  From  these  figures  it  wdll  be  seen  that  the  rain  is  not 
unduly  capricious  in  New  South  Wales,  but  we  are,  in  contrast  with  other  countries, 
decidedly  blessed. 

Physiographical  features  of  a coimtry,  and  the  distribution  of  land  and 
Relation  of  water,  have  an  intimate  bearing  upon  the  climate  of  all  lands,  and  where 

Climate  to  extreme  features  exist,  there  we  look  for  extremes  in  the  climatic  elements ; 

Physiographical  thus  in  North  America  devasting  winter  blizzards  alternating  with  disastrous 
Features.  summer  heat  waves  are  but  natural  concomitants.  The  continent  of 
Austraha  on  the  other  hand  is  comparatively  flat,  the  only  conspicuous 
mountains  being  the  range  of  moderate  elevation  running  along  the  eastern  littoral.  It  is 
ideal  in'^shape,  and  its  shores  are  broken  to  a minimum  degree,  which,  in  itself,  is  evidence 
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of  the  genera.l  pearefnlness  of  the  climatic  elements.  It  is  so  geographically  distributed, 
too,  that  the  major  portion  of  its  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles  of  country  is  .situated  in 
temperate  latitudes,  neither  intruding  too  closely  into  equatorial  latitudes  in  its  northern  parts, 
nor  approaching  inconveniently  close  to  the  cold  parallels,  and  withal  New  South  Wales 
enjoys  the  happy  geographical  medium. 


The  Effect  of 
Winds  on  the 
Season. 


The  wind  affects  the  good  or  liad  results  of  a season  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  rainfalls  may  be  good  and  above  the  average,  but  should  they 
be  followed  by  dry  westerly  winds  the  moisture  is  evaporated  and  carried 
away  to  sea,  while  without  these  hungry  winds,  and  with  moderate  rains,  should 
they  fall  opportimely,  a season  will  be  good  ; hence  it  is  necessarv  to  protect 
our  crops  and  grasses  and  tanks.  Let  us 

make  wells — and  not  what  are  essentiallv  ~ ' 

evaporating  pans — for  conserving  water 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  winds, 
particularly  those  blowing  from  between 
S.W.  and  N.W.,  by  a systematic  planting 
of  trees  throughout  the  State,  running 
in  belts  from  N.  to  S. ; and  where  forest 
countiy  is  about  to  be  opened  thei-e 
should  lie  a proviso  that  belts  be  left  at 
least  every  half  mile,  running  in  the 
direction  named.  These  will  also  afford 
shelter  for  cattle,  and  in  dry  seasons 
collect  some  fog  moisture  during  droughty 
periods,  which  in  treeless  country  is 
evaporated  soon  after  sunrise  without 
having  benefited  the  soil  in  any  way. 

By  this  agency,  in  India,  during  seasons 
of  drought,  the  grass  growing  under  the  shade,  of  forests  has  often  saved  large  numbers  of 
cattle  from  death  by  starvation.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  trees  in  India  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  has  had  the  most  deteriorating  effects  on  the  climates,  so  that  on  no  account 
should  our  trees  be  unnecessarily  destroyed. 


BROUGHTON  MILL  CREEK.  SOUTH  COAST  DISTRICT. 


Apart  from  the  above  important  influences  which  they  exercise,  forests  con - 
Trees  act  as  siderably  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  especially  during  the  warmer 
Collectors  of  portion  of  the  year.  They  prevent  the  occurrence  of  high  temperature  by 
Moisture.  shading  the  ground,  by  increasing  the  surface  from  which  radiation  takes 
place,  by  the  active  radiating  power  of  the  leaves,  and  by  the  frequent 
production  of  fogs  and  clouds.  They  also  increase  the  relative  humidity,  and  decrease 
evaporation  by  checldng  the  movement  of  the  surface  air.  Furthermore  they  increase  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  notwithstanding  the  large  supply  of  water  which  they  need 
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.themselves,  and  act  as  regulators  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  ground,  and  of  the 
supply  of  wader  in  brooks  and  streams. 

The  chmate  of  New  South  Wales  is  extremely  salubrious,  and  remarkably 
Climate  equable,  when  compared  with  other  continental  lands,  or  even  our  sister 

extremely  States.  For  if  we  take  the  temperatures  and  rainfalls  of  the  Australian 

Salubrious.  capitals  as  being  representative  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  their  respective 
States,  we  find  that  that  of  New  South  Wales  in  some  or  all  respects 
shows  to  advantage. 


Temperature. 

Mean. 

Extreme 

Maximum. 

Extreme 

Minimum. 

Ranjce. 

Rainfall. 

Sydney  . . 

. . 63-0 

108-5 

.35-9 

72-6 

Inches. 

49-35 

Melbourne 

. . 57-4 

111-2 

27-0 

84-2 

25-61 

Adelaide . . 

. . 63-0 

116-3 

32-2 

84-1 

20-21 

Brisbane 

. . 68-7 

108-9 

36-1 

72-8 

50-00 

Perth 

. . 62-7 

107-9 

.36-9 

71-0 

33-05 

From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  observed  that,  although  Melbourne’s  mean  annual 
temperature  is  nearly  6 degrees  lower  than  Sydney’s,  it  is  subject  to  much  greater  extremes, 
for  during  the  hot  months  the  maximum  has  reached  nearly  3 degrees  higher  than  any 
record  taken  in  Sydney.  The  minimum  also  has  fallen  8'9  degrees  below  the  lowest  reading 
in  Sydney.  Melbourne’s  mean  annual  rainfall  also  shows  a shortage  of  about  24  inches  as 
compared  with  Sydney’s. 

The  comparisons  with  Adelaide  show  even  greater  disparity,  for  although  the  mean 
temperatures  are  equal,  the  extremes  have  capped  those  of  Sydney  by  8 degrees  in  the  hottest 
months,  while  the  lowest  is  only  two-tenths  of  a degree  higher  ; the  annual  rainfall,  too,  falls 
.short,  when  compared  with  Sydney,  by  nearly  30  inches. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Brisbane  is  nearly  fi  degrees  higher  than  at  Sydney,  but  in  other 
comparisons  the  results  are  fairly  uniform.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  of  Brisbane  is  equal 
to  that  of  Sydney,  but  the  climate  is  more  humid  and  enervating. 

Perth’s  rainfall  is  less  than  Sydney’s  by  fully  16  inches. 

In  taking  the  figures  of  the  various  capitals  as  a basis  for 
comparison  of  the  climate  of  the  respective  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  more  favourable  conditions  for  settlement  in  New 
South  Wales,  we  shall  find,  if  these  comparisons  are  extended  to  other 
continents,  more  especially  to  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  that 
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Australia  as  a whole  is  most  generously  treated  by  nature,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
an  island  continent,  and  both  equatorial  heat  and  antarctic  cold  are  tempered  by  the 
surrounding  ocean. 

As  the  space  is  short,  we  shall  confine  our  comparisons  to  the  United 
Irrigation  States,  for  there  we  have  an  object  lesson  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
reduces  spite  of  extreme  vicissitudes  of  climate.  We  complain  of  a sudden  drop  in 
Temperatures,  temperature  of  from  20  to  30  degrees  in  Sydney.  What  should  we  say  were 
we  subjected  to  the  American  experiences  ? The  mean  daily  range  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  plateau  regions  is  not  less  than  42' 6.  There  are  stories  in  Texas 
of  100  degrees  being  registered  at  noon,  and  of  ice  forming  at  night,  and  although  the 
assertions  may  be  exaggerated,  they  rest  on  a better  foundation  than  many  others  less 

startling.  Amongst  the  most 
remarkable  changes  in  twenty- 
four  hours  are  the  fall  of  56‘4 
degrees  at  Fort  Maginnis  ; 55 
degrees  at  Helena  ; Deadwood, 
55'3  degrees ; Denver,  GOA  de- 
grees ; Lamar,  60' 3 degrees,  (58'5 
degrees  of  it  in  nine  hours) ; 
Abilene,  Texas,  63 '3  degrees  in 
sixteen  hours.  The  absolute 
ranges,  that  is,  the  difference 
between  the  highest  summer 
heat  and  the  lowest  winter 
temperatures  recorded,  are 
equally  pronounced  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  Northern  Montana 
the  maximum  has  reached  110'8 
di'grees,  and  it  has  dropped  as  low  as  63' 1 degrees  below  zero — a difference  of  over  173  degrees. 
At  New  Haven,  Comiecticut,  a difference  of  114  degrees  has  been  experienced  ; at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  126  degrees  ; at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  124'5  degrees  ; at  St.  Vincent,  Minnesota, 
156'7  degrees  ; at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  127'9  degrees.  These  figures  should  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  ours  indeed  is  a happy  sunny  land.  Comparisons  of  rainfalls  in  New  South  Wales 
with  other  lands  have  been  treated  on  another  page.  In  concluding  the  notes  on  American 
heat,  it  is  noteworthy  that  prior  to  1859  the  number  of  annual  visitations  of  heat  waves  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  thirteen,  but  since  then  they  have  dropped  to  four.  This  decrease  is 
attributed  by  American  authorities  to  the  vast  quantity  of  land  under  irrigation,  and  to  the 
resultant  increase  in  vegetation,  a fact  that  should  be  of  particular  service  in  the  future 
treatment  of  oui'  comitry. 


COASTAL  VIEW  FROM  BUSHRANGER’S  HILL,  NEWPORT. 
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H.M.S.  “ EURYALUS  ” ENTERING  SUTHERLAND  DOCK. 


Lund's  Blue  Anchor  Line. 


REGULAR 
FOUR-WEEKLY 
SERVICE  ^ 


0 BETWEEN  © © 


LONDON  & AUSTRALIA 

VIA  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


CARRYING  H.M.  MAILS  BETWEEN  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALIA. 


The  Highest  Class  Passenger  Steamers  in  the  Trade. 
First  and  Third  Class  Passengers  carried. 


S.S.  '*  GEELONG”  (Twin-screw)  7,954  tons. 


Under  Arrangement  with  . . 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  GOVERN/AENT 

for  the  Carriage  of  AT  LOW  RATES. 

FULL  KIT  PROVIDED. 

The.se  Steamers  are  all  of  large  tonnage  and  good  speed,  and  have  all  earned  the 
rejjutation  of  being  Exceptionally  Steady  at  sea. 


For  full  Particulars  of  Fares,  &c.,  apply  to  . . 

GILCHRIST,  WATT,  & SANDERSON,  Ltd,,  Sydney. 
JOHN  SANDERSON  & Co.,  Melbourne. 

GEORGE  WILLS  & Co.,  Adelaide  and  Fremantle. 
WILLS,  GILCHRIST,  & SANDERSON,  Ltd.,  Brisbane. 
HENRY  WILLS  & Co.,  Albany  ; 

and  W.  LUND  & SONS,  London. 
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Assisted  Immigration. 

Fares,  Routes,  and  Regulations  - Hints  for  Guidance  of  New  Arrivals — Customs 
Duties  - Cartage  and  Storage  of  Luggage — Accommodation — Postal  Arrangements 
Railway  and  Steamer  Fares  and  Freights. 

By  E.  RAYxMENT, 

CHIEF  CLERK,  INTELLIGENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

HE  Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  arranged  to  give 
assistance  towards  the  passages  of  persons  immigrating  to 
New  South  Wales  who  intend  to  settle  on  the  land  or  to 
engage  in  any  form  of  rural  industry,  to  domestic  servants, 
or  to  any  others  who  can  satisfy  the  Agent- General  in 
London,  or  the  Director  of  the  Intelhgence  Department  in 
Sydney,  that  they  vdll  make  suitable  settlers,  together 
with  their  wives  and  families,  if  any. 

Nominations  may  be  made  in  New  South  Wales  for  assisted  passages  for  immigrants 
approved  by  the  Agent- General,  in  accordance  vdth  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  “ Regulations 
for  Assisted  Immigration  ” given  hereimder. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Orient  Royal  Mail  Line,  the 
Fares.  Aberdeen  Line,  Lund’s  Blue  Anchor  Line,  and  the  Federal- Houlder-Shire 
Lines  for  reductions  in  the  ordinary  rates  for  second  and  third  class  passages 
from  Great  Britain,  and  in  addition  to  these  reductions  a Government  contribution  of  £4  is 
made  on  each  full  fare  and  £2  on  each  half  fare.  Except  in  the  case  of  nominated  passages,  the 
immigrants  will  be  required  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  reduced  fares  quoted  by  the  steamship 
companies,  and  the  amount  of  the  Government  contribution  will  be  refunded  to  them  on  landing 
in  Sydney.  In  the  case  of  nominated  immigrants,  when  the  passage  money  is  paid  in  Sydney, 
the  person  making  the  nomination  is  required  to  pay  the  net  amount  only — that  is,  the  reduced 
fares  quoted  by  the  shipping  companies,  less  the  amount  of  the  Government  contribution. 


The  rates  for  passages  are  as  follows : — 

Second  Class — 

Orient  Royal  Mail  Line  (only),  ordinary  fare* £38 

Reduced  fare  allowed  by  Company  32 

Le.is  Government  contribution  4 

Net  fare  to  immigrant  £28 
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Third  Class— 


ORIENT  ROYAL  MAIL  LINE, 
ABERDEEN  LINE,  and  LUND’S 
BLUE  ANCHOR  LINE. 

FEDERAL-HOULDER-SHIRE  LINES. 

Berth  in 

Berth  in 

Berth  in 

Berth  in 

Berth  in 

Berth  in 

2-berth 

4-berth 

8-berth 

2-berth 

4-berth 

8-berth 

Cabin. 

Cabin. 

Cabin. 

Cabin. 

Cabin. 

Cabin. 

f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ordinary  Fare* 

•20 

IS 

16 

IS 

16 

14 

Eeduced  Fare  allowed  hy  Company  ... 

16 

1.5 

14 

15 

14 

12 

(Government  Contribution  

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Net  Fare  to  Immigrant  

£12 

£11 

£10 

£11 

£10 

£8 

* The  ordinary  fare  is  quoted  to  show  the  reduction  secured  under  assisted  immigration. 


Children  between  .1  and  12  years  of  age,  travelling  with  their  parents. 
Children.  half  price.  One  child  under  .3  yeans  (no  berth  provided),  free.  If  more 
than  one  child  under  3,  one-quarter  fare  each  will  be  charged,  exclusive  of 
the  one  taken  free. 


Second  Class  passengers  are  allowed  20  cubic  feet  and  Third  Class  passengers 
Baggage.  15  cubic  feet  of  baggage,  free  of  charge  ; children  in  proportion  to  fare  paid. 
Excess  luggage  is  charged  Is.  6d.  per  cubic  foot. 


A VIEW  IN  SYDNEY  HARBOUR. 
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Applicants  for  assisted  passages  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  South 
Assisted  Wales  can  obtain  full  information  from,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements 

Immigrants  with,  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,  125,  Cannon-street,  London, 

from  United  E.C.  Before  any  assisted  passage  can  be  given,  that  officer  will  satisfy 

Kingdom.  himself  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant,  in  accordance  with  the  physical, 

moral,  and  industrial  conditions  specified  in  the  Regulations  given  hereunder. 
(See  Regulation  No.  4,  page  416.) 


Persons  immigrating  to  New  South  Wales  fi'om  portions  of  tlie  Briti.sh 
Immigrants  from  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Europe,  and  from  the  United 
other  countries.  States  of  America,  will  get  the  Government  contribution  towards  their 
passages  of  £4  per  head  (children  £2)  on  arrival  in  Sydney,  provided  they 
establish  their  fcortu  fides,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, or  any  other  officer  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  they  are  strictly  eligible  in  accordance 
with  conditions  specified  in  the  Regulations 
given  hereunder.  (See  Regulations  3,  4,  and  5.) 

The  final  decision  as  to  whether  the  assistance  is 
to  be  given  rests  in  every  case  with  the  Premier. 

Immigrants  other  than  those  from  the 

. . LONG  COVE  BRIDGE,  SYDNEY  HARBOUR. 

United  Kingdom  must  make  their  own  arrange- 

ments  with  the  shipping  companies,  and  the  full  amount  of  the  passage  money  will  require  to 
be  paid  when  the  passages  are  booked.  It  is  probable  that  any  reduction  in  the  fares  that  may 
be  made  by  any  shipping  company  will  be  in  the  form  of  a rebate  payable  in  Sydney,  should  the 
immigrant  be  found  eligible  to  receive  the  Government  contribution. 


Persons  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales,  who  wish  to  nominate  their 
Nominated  relatives  for  assisted  passages  to  New  South  Wales,  should  communicate 

Passages.  with  the  Director,  Intelligence  Department,  Phillip  and  Bridge  streets, 

Sydney.  Provided  the  cases  comply  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Regula- 
tions 4 and  6,  and  an  undertaking  is  given  by  the  nominator  that  employment  will  be  found  for 
the  immigrants  on  arrival,  or  that  adequate  provision  will  be  made  for  their  maintenance,  on 
the  approval  of  the  Premier  being  obtained,  a certificate  will  be  issued  on  payment  of  the  net 
amount  of  the  passage  money,  entitling  the  immigrants  to  passages  to  Sydney.  This  certificate 
is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  persons  nominated,  and,  on  presentation  to  the  Agent- General,  that 
officer,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  nominees,  will  arrange  for  the  passages.  A receipt 
will  also  be  issued  to  the  nominator  by  the  Intelligence  Department,  undertaking  to  refund  the 
amount  deposited  in  the  event  of  the  passages  being  refused  by  the  Agent-General  for  any 
reason. 


Where  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Intelligence  Department  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  passage  money  cannot  be  paid  immediately,  a passage  certificate  may  be  issued 
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on  the  payment  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  required,  if  an  undertaking  be  given 
to  pay  the  balance  by  instalments  within  twelve  months,  and  a responsible  guarantor  be  provided 
who  will  undertake  to  pay  the  amount  in  the  event  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  nominator. 
This  concession  will  only  be  allowed  in  very  special  eases,  and  will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Premier.  In  cases  where  such  a course  appears  desirable  no  objection  is  made  to  issuing  a 
certificate  on  the  payment  by  the  nominator  of  a portion — say  one-third — of  the  amount 
required,  on  the  understanding  that  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Agent- General  by  the 
nominee.  The  granting  of  the  passage  would  in  that  case,  of  course,  be  contingent  on  the 
payment  of  the  balance. 

Nominations  may  be  made  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  case  of  relatives  in  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Europe,  or  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  full  amount  of  the  passage  money  must  be  paid  by  the  nominator,  and  a 
refund  of  the  Government  contribution  will  lie  made  to  the  nominator  in  the  case  of  each 
immigi-ant  found,  on  arrival,  to  be  eligible  in  terms  of  the  Regulations. 
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Immigrants,  whose  coming  is  advised,  vdll  be  met  on  arrival  by  an  officer 
Immigrants  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  suitable  accommodation  at  reasonable 
met  on  arrival,  rates  will  be  recommended  to  them.  In  most  cases,  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  the  shipping  companies  for  tlie  immigrants  to  remain  on  board  for  not 
more  than  three  days  after  arrival  in  port  without  extra  charge.  Nominated  innnigrants  will 
not  be  met  by  the  Immigration  Officer,  unless  a request  is  sent  to  the  Intelligence  Department, 
as  it  is  presumed  that  they  will  be  met  on  arrival  by  their  relatives  who  nominated  them. 

All  persons  arriving  in  the  State  who  desire  to  2)iocure  land  for  settlement,  or  to  obtain 
employment  in  agricultural  or  pastoral  pursuits,  are  advised  to  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Intelligence  Department,  where  every  advice  and  assistance  will  be  rendered  to  them  free  of 
charge,  and  they  will  be  brought  into  touch  with  lands  available  for  settlement,  or  places  where 
suitable  employment  may  be  obtained,  as  the  case  may  be. 

PARTICULARS  OF  SHIPPING  ROUTES  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

This  is  the  quickest  service  between  England  and  New  South  Wales,  the 
Orient  voyage  occupying  forty-two  days.  A regular  fortnightly  service  is  main- 

Royal  Mail  tained,  the  steamers  leaving  London  and  Plymouth  every  alternate  Fiiday 

Line.  and  Saturday,  respectively.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Orient  Royal  ilail 

Line  has  a contract  for  the  carriage  of  mails,  the  regularity  of  despatch  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  specified  time-table  are  assurei.l.  'I’he  second-class  accommodation  on 
tliese  steamers  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
every  comfort  is  provided  for.  In  the  thi id- 
class  there  are  commodious  dining  saloons,  and 
stewards  and  stewardesses  are  carried.  The 
steamers  are  fitted  throughout  with  electrii-. 
light,  also  with  refrigerating  machinery,  there- 
by ensuring  fresh  provisions  throughout  the 
voyage.  All  table  and  cabin  requisites,  .sucli 
as  bedding,  linen,  &c.,  are  supplied,  so  that 
passengers  have  only  to  provide  their  own 
personal  effects.  A doctor  is  carried,  and 
in  the  case  of  sickness  his  services  are  avail- 
able free  of  charge. 

The  route  traversed  by  this  line  is  very  interesting.  Between  London  and  Sydnev  the 
ports  of  call  are  Plymouth.  Clibraltar,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Colombo,  Fremantle, 
Adelaide,  and  Melbourne.  At  most  of  these  ports  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  passengers  to 
inspect  the  various  scenes  of  beauty  and  interest.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Anderson,  & Co.,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  or  Orient  Royal  Mail  Line, 
12,  Martin-place,  Sydney. 
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to  fifty  days.  Departures  from  London  are  at  regular  three-weekly  intervals,  in  accordance 
with  time-table  printed  for  the  whole  year,  which  is  strictly  adhered  to.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  for  first  and  third  class  passengers,  and  the  cabins  for  the  latter,  which  are  either 
on  the  upper  deck  or  ’tween  decks,  are  lofty  and  well  lighted.  Passengers  are  not  required 
to  provide  anything  in  the  way  of  bedding,  table  or  cabin  appointments,  which  are  provided 
by  the  Line  on  a very  comfortable  scale.  As  with  all  the  most  modern  vessels,  refrigerator 
chambers  guarantee  fresh  provisions  throughout  the  vogage,  while  the  general  rooms  and 
cabins  are  lighted  throughout  with  electric  light.  A full  staff  of  stewards  and  stewardesses 
attend  to  passengers’  comfort,  while  in  the  event  of  sickness,  the  ship’s  medical  officer 
attends  free  of  charge,  medicines  being  supplied  free,  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ports  of  call 
between  London  and  Sydney  are  Plymouth,  Teneriffe,  Cape  Town,  and  Melbourne. 

Further  particulars  are  obtainable  from  Messrs.  George  Thompson  & Co.,  Ltd.,  7,  Billiter 
Square,  London,  E.C.,  or  Messrs.  Dalgety  & Co.,  Ltd,,  15,  Bent-street,  Sydney. 

These  steamers  also  come  via  the  Cape,  the  journey  occupying  from  forty- 
Lund’s  six  to  fifty  days.  They  run  to  a regular  time-table,  leaving  London  every 
Blue  Anchor  month.  They  carry  first  and  third  class  passengers,  but  there  is  no  second 
Line.  class.  The  third-class  accommodation  is  all  on  the  main  and  upper  decks. 

The  cabins  are  roomy  and  airy,  and  fitted  with  electric  light  and  other 
improvements.  There  are  dining  and  reading  rooms,  and  a piano  is  provided,  and  some  of 
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the  steamers  have  a ladies’  room  and  a smoking-room.  Every  cabin  and  table  requisite,  such 
as  bedding,  linen,  cutlery,  &c.,  is  found  by  the  ships,  so  that  passengers  do  not  need  to  provide 
themselves  with  anything  of  this  sort.  Stewards,  stewardesses,  and  a doctor  are  carried,  and 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  provided  free.  Materials  for  deck  games  are  also 
provided  by  the  Company  for  the  use  of  passengers.  The  ships  are  aU  fitted  with,  refrigerating 
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chambers  for  the  carriage  of  fresh  provisions,  &c.  The  ports  of  call  between  London  and 
Sydney  are  Canary  Islands  (optional),  Cape  Town,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  about  seven  days  when  passing  through  the  tropics,  the  voyage  is  in  a temperate 
climate.  FmTher  particulars  may  be  had  on  apphcation  to  W.  Lund  and  Sons,  3,  East  India 
Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  Gilchrist,  Watt,  and  Sanderson,  Ltd.,  7,  Bent-street,  Sydney. 

The  steamers  of  these  lines,  which  travel  via  the  Cape,  being  primarily 
Federal-  cargo  vessels,  do  not  run  to  any  set  time-table,  and  are  not  strictly  limited 
Moulder -Shire  as  to  the  time  of  journey,  which  generally  takes  from  forty-six  to  sixty-six 
Lines.  days.  The  steamers,  however,  sail  at  fairly  regular  intervals  (about  once  a 
F.H.S.  month),  starting  from  Liverpool.  Passengers  coming  from  London  wall  have 
their  railway  fares  to  Liverpool  paid  by  the  Company.  The  accommodation 
naturally  varies  on  the  different  steamers  of  the  three  lines  forming  this  combine,  but  may  be 
generally  recommended  to  those  intending  immigrants  to  whom  the  somewhat  lower  fares  will 
be  a consideration.  Stewards,  stewardesses,  and  a doctor  are  carried,  and  the  dietary  scale  is 
satisfactory,  fresh  provisions  being  rendered  possible  by  the  refrigerating  system,  now  so 
universal.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  on  apphcation  to  the  Federal  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  Limited,  2,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C. ; Moulder  Bros.  & Co.,  Limited,  146, 
Leadenhall-street,  London,  E.C.  ; and  Turnbull,  Martin,  & Co.,  112,  Fenchurch-street,  London, 
E.C. ; or  in  Sydney  to  Messrs.  Birt  & Co.,  Limited,  7,  Macquarie-place,  and  Moulder  Bros.  & Co., 
Limited,  Exchange  Corner. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  NEW  ARRIVALS. 

Oversea  passengers  to  New  South  Wales  all  disembark  at  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the 
State  and  the  leading  city  of  the  Commonwealtli.  With  a population  of  over  half  a million, 
it  ranks  as  one  of  the  six  largest  cities  in  the  British  Empire.  Picturesquely  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Port  Jackson,  which  is  claimed,  and  with  justice,  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
harbours  in  the  world,  Sydney  is  in  every  respect  an  up-to-date  city.  A most  complete  and 
efficient  system  of  electric  trams  traverses  the  main  streets,  and  brings  ail  the  suburbs  within 
easy  reach,  as  well  as  serves  to  feed  the  fine  Central  Railway  Station  recently  open  for  traffic. 
The  tram  fares  are  probably  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and  the  various  routes  are  split  up  into 
penny  sections,  the  fare  for  any  journey  within  the  city  being  one  penny.  The  streets  and 
most  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
City  Council,  though  many  prefer  to  retain  the  gas.  The  water  supply  is  never-failing  and 
beautifully  pure  ; and  the  sanitary  ariangements  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Although  a Customs  tariff  is  in  force  in  the  Commonwealth,  no  difficulty 
Customs.  need  be  feared  regarding  the  passing  of  entries  and  satisfying  Customs  Officers. 

Every  consideration  is  given,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  things  easy  and 
prevent  inconvenience  to  passengers.  All  assisted  immigrants  are  met  by  an  officer  of  the.  Intelli- 
gence Department,  who  will  make  all  neces- 
sary arrangements.  “Passengers’  personal 
effects”  are  exempt  from  any  Customs 
duty,  and  include  all  wearing  apparel  and 
all  articles  of  personal  adornment  or  use 
bona  ^de  the  property  of  the  passenger 
and  not  for  sale,  and  {e.cj.)  bicycles, 
saddles,  firearms,  camp  equipment  for 
sportsmen,  &c.,  can  be  admitted  under 
this  heading.  In  addition  to  such  articles 
coming  under  the  heading  of  “ personal 
effects,”  “ passengers’  furniture  and  house- 
hold goods”  are  admitted  duty  free  to  the 
extent  of  £50  per  adult  passenger,  calcu- 
lated on  the  second-hand  value  of  the 
articles.  As  an  example,  a man  with  his 
wife  and,  say,  six  children,  of  whom  three 
were  adults,  would  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
£250  of  furniture,  &c.  (second-hand  value), 
free  of  duty.  Under  this  heading  are 
included  all  articles  ordinarily  used  in  the 
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household,  such  as  books,  pictures,  plate,  pianos, 
organs,  &c.  A stipulation  is  made  that  such  furni- 
ture and  household  goods  must  have  been  in  actual 
use  by  passenger  for  at  least  one  year  immediately 
prior  to  shipment.  A liberal  \dew  is  taken  by  the 
Customs  officials  as  to  what  is  covered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  exemptions.  Further,  if  the  goods  arrive 
within  three  mouths  (or  six  months  under  special 
circumstances)  before  or  after  the  passenger  to  whom 
they  belong,  they  are  given  the  benefit  of  the 
exemption  as  if  they  had  arrived  with  the  passenger. 

The  shipping  companies  will 
Storage  usually  store  an  immigrant’s  lug- 
and  Cartage  of  gage,  free  of  charge,  for  a day  or 
Luggage.  two,  but  only  at  passenger’s  risk. 

There  are,  however,  numerous 
places  in  town  where  storage  may  be  had  at 
reasonable  charges,  viz.,  about  3d.  per  box,  trunk,  &c.,  per  week,  taking  the  responsibility 
for  any  loss  or  damage  while  stored.  Recognised  carriers  meet  the  steamers  and  make  all 
arrangements  for  carting  and  storing  the  luggage.  For  the  carting,  specially  cheap  rates 
are  charged — from  Is.  per  head  upwards,  according  to  amount  of  luggage.  Immigrants  should 
always  consult  the  Immigration  Officer  in  regard  to  these  matters,  in  order  that  the  cheapest 
arrangements  may  be  made.  It  is  seldom  necessary  for  them  to  hire  a van  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  charges  for  which  are  as  follow  : — For  any  time  not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  2s.  ; for 
every  extra  half-hour  or  fraction.  Is.  3d.  Special  rates  for  long  times  or  distances. 

Cab  fares. — One  shilling  per  quarter-hour  up  to  one  hour,  and  nine-pence  per  quarter- 
hour  beyond  first  hour.  This  is  for  two  adults  and  50  lb.  of  luggage,  or  one  adult  and  100  lb. 
of  luggage.  Extra  charge  is  made  between  10  p.m.  and  6 a.m.,  and  also  when  cab  is  discharged 
more  than  a certain  distance  from  place  where  it  was  engaged. 

No  free  lodgings  are  provided  for  immigi-ants.  Sydney  is  well  supphed 
Accommodation,  with  lodging-houses  and  boarding  establishments,  and  the  Immigration  Officers 
advise  where  comfortable  accommodation  may  be  secured  according  to  the 
wishes  and  means  of  the  immigrant,  pending  departure  for  the  country  districts.  Board  and 
lodging  may  be  obtained  for  single  men  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  week.  Superior  accommodation 
can  be  had  for  20s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Single  women  can  obtain  accommodation  at  such  places 
as  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  from  10s.  6d.  to  16s.  per  week.  Married  couples 
may  find  it  better  to  secure  lodgings  at  from  10s.  per  week  upwards,  and  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  meals.  Good  meals  are  obtainable  from  6d.  upward. 

Persons  desiring  high  class  accommodation  will  find  that  the  leading  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the  tariffs  are  reasonable. 
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House  rent  varies,  of  course,  according  to  situation,  &c.,  but  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  for  small  places  : — 

Small  cottages,  Sydney  and  suburbs,  three  or  four  rooms  and  kitchen,  8s.  to  12s.  per 
week  ; cottages  or  small  houses,  four  or  five  rooms  and  kitchen,  12s.  to  18s.  per  week  ; larger 
houses  in  proportion.  Rates  and  taxes  are  paid  by  landlord. 

New  South  Wales  has  an  excellent  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  service, 
Postal  especially  in  the  metropolitan  and  other  settled  areas.  In  the  outlying  and 
Arrangements,  scattered  districts  of  a country  of  such  great  distances, 
where  the  mails  have  in  many  cases  to  be  carried  by 
coach,  the  service  is.  of  course,  not  so  expeditious,  but  even  there  the 
regularity  is  unfailingly  preserved.  There  is  a weekly  mail  service  with 
Great  Britain  (the  mails  taking  about  thirty  days),  and  tri-weekly  with 
America  (time  about  twenty- one  days).  Mails  close  at  the  General  Post 
Office  for  the  ITnited  Kingdom  at  5-.80  p.m.  every  Tuesday,  and  the 
incoming  mails  are  usually  received  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 

Principal  postage  rates  are  as  follow  : — 

Lelterx — d . 

For  every  | oz.  or  fraction  thereof,  City  and  suburbs,  and  within  the  postal  boundaries 
of  country  towns  ... 

Remainder  of  State 
Australasia  and  New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  (N.B. — United  Kingdom  to  Australia 

All  other  places  

Post  Cards — 

Australia,  &c.  (reply  cards  double)  

All  other  places  do  do 

Lrtlpr  Cards — 

Australia,  &c 

United  Kingdom  

All  other  places  

Commercial  Pa/pers — 

Australia,  &c.,  every  2 oz.  or  fraction  thereof 
All  other  places,  2 oz.  do 

4 oz.  flo 

and  so  on. 

Printed  Matter-^ 

New  South  Wales,  2 oz.  or  fraction  thereof  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Do  4 oz.,  and  each  additional  4 oz.  1 

All  other  places,  2 oz.  or  fraction  thereof  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  • • • 1 

Parcels- — 

Australia,  &c.,  1 lb.  8d.,  each  additional  lb.  fid.  extra. 

All  other  places,  special  rates. 


Id.) 


2 

2 

2 

24 


14 


1 r 


1 
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Netvsfapers — 

Australia,  &c.,  10  oz.  or  fraction  thereof  ... 
All  other  places,  4 oz.  do 


Telegrams — 

Not  exceeding  16  words 
Bach  additional  word 
Money  Orders — 

Commission  up  to  £5,  6d. 
Do  £10,  Is. 


Metropolitan  and 
within  15  miles. 

6d. 

Id. 


Inland. 

9d. 

Id. 


I N.S.W.  Outside  State  slightly  higher. 


Postal  Notes — 


d. 


...  Oi 


...  1 


Interstate. 

Is. 

Id. 


Poundage  up  to  Is.  6d.,  |d.  ; Is.  6d.,  Id.  ; 5s.,  l-|d.  ; 7s.  6d.,  2d.  ; 20s.,  3d. 

Full  particulars  in  regard  to  any  of  these  matters  are  obtainable  from  any  Postmaster 
in  the  State,  or  from  Intelhgence  Department. 

Chapter  IX  deals  with  railway  communication  generally,  but  the  following 
Railway  hints  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  travelling 
Information,  the  following  fares  and  rates  are  quoted,  and  from  these  an  approximate. 


idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  charges  generally  : — 


Sydney  to — 

titles  from 
Sydney. 

Sin 

gle. 

Return. 

1st  Class.  •2nd  Class. 

Holiday  Excursion. 

1st  Class. 

■2nd  Class. 

1st  Class. 

2ud  Class. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

■S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Bathurst 

145 

2S 

9 

19 

3 

43 

0 

28 

9 

38 

3 

25  9 

Tam  worth 

282 

48 

0 

31 

9 

73 

6 

48 

3 

67 

6 

44  3 

Wauga  M’agga  ... 

314 

59 

0 

40 

0 

88 

9 

60 

0 

79 

0 

53  3 

Tnverell  ... 

509 

81 

3 

56 

6 

126 

6 

85 

0 

112 

6 

75  6 

First-class  passengers  are  allowed  to  take  112  lb.  and  second-class  i^assengers  84  lb.  bona 
fide  passengers’  luggage  w’ith  them  free  of  charge.  In  the  case  of  immigrants  travelling 
second  class,  who  present  a certificate  from  the  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Department, 
luggage  to  the  extent  of  168  lb.  may  be  taken  free  of  charge.  Excess  luggage  will  be 
charged  at  parcels  rates,  which  are  as  follow  : — 


Sta.mped  Parcels  (Prepaid)  Rates. 


Miles. 

Not  exceeding 

Each 

additional 
28  lb.  or  part 
thereof. 

31b. 

28  lb. 

70 

lb. 

112  lb. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1 to  22 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1 

3 

1 

6 

0 

6 

88  to  150 

0 

6 

1 

6 

3 

9 

6 

0 

1 

6 

.301  to  510 

1 

6 

4 

0 

8 

6 

13 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Over  510 

2 

0 

4 

6 

9 

9 

15 

0 

3 

9 

4M 
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Where  passengers  have  much  luggage  in  excess  of  that  allowed,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a portion  sent  to  their  destination  separately  by  goods  train,  examples  of  the  rates  by  which 
are  as  follow  : — 


1 cwt. 

5 cwt. 

1 ton. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

1 00  miles 

2 9 

13 

9 

2 14  10 

200  .. 

5 0 

25 

0 

5 0 8 

.300  ,, 

6 7 

33 

0 

6 11  11 

400  „ 

7 3 

36 

1 

7 4 5 

500  ,, 

8 0 

40 

1 

8 0 8 

Where  parties  are  travelling  together,  compartments  may  be  reserved  (except  on  public 
holidays)  on  production  of  six  full  fare  1st  class,  or  eight  full  fare  2nd  class  tickets,  and  due 
notice  being  given. 


Sleeping  berths  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  12s.  fid.  m addition  to  1st  class  ordinary 
or  holiday  excursion  fares. 


The  following  rates  are  quoted  to  show  the  freights  charged  on  produce  sent  to  market : — 


Wool- 

do  Sydney — 

Unclumped,  Scoured, 
per  ton. 

Greasy, 
per  ton. 

Bathurst  (145  miles)...  £2  2 7 

£1  16  6 

Tamworth  (282 

„ ) 3 3 2 

2 16  11 

Wagga  (314 

„ ) 3 5 8 

2 19  3 

Inver  ell  (509 

„ ) 3 15  5 

3 9 2 

Grain, 

Flour,  Vegetables, 

and  other  Agricultural  Produce— To  Sydney 

or  Newcastle — 

50  miles  . . . 
100  „ ... 

250  

500  

Hay,  Strav:,  Chaff,  dc. — 

50  miles  ... 

100  

250  

.500  


...  5s.  Od.  per  ton  [ 

...  8s.  4d.  T /,  II, 

, : In  6-ton  truck  load. 

...12s.  2d.  ! 

...14s.  2d.  I 


...  £1  4 0 ; 

114  f*  ! Per  truck  load 

...  2 17  0 [ not  exceeding  6 tons. 

...  .3  Ifi  0 i 


Butter,  Milk,  Frmt,  Vegetables,  other  Dairy  and  Garden  Produce — 


50  miles 

Is.  Od.  per  60-lb.  package 

Is. 

Od. 

per  140-lb.  packag' 

100  „ 

Is.  Od. 

Is. 

6d. 

9!» 

.300  „ 

Is.  fid.  ,,  ,, 

3s. 

3d. 

500  „ 

2s.  Od.  ,, 

4s. 

3d. 

5> 
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Particulars  of  the  concessions  given  to  immigrants  who  have  purchased  land  for  settle- 
ment will  be  found  in  No.  11  of  the  Regulations  for  Assisted  Immigration  (see  page  417).  Certain 
concessions  are  also  granted  to  Students  at  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Farms. 

The  North  and  South  Coast  districts,  which  are  not  connected  with  Sydney 
Coastal  by  rail,  are  well  served  with  up-to  date  steamers.  The  two  leading  companies 
Steamer  Fares,  are  the  North  Coast  S.N.  Co.  and  the  Illawarra  S.N.  Co.,  and  the  following 
fares,  which  are  subject  to  alteration,  are  quoted  as  examples  of  the  rates 

charged  : — 

Ballina  (Riclimond  River),  612  miles — Saloon,  .single,  .'10s.  ; return,  45s. 

Steerage,  single,  12s.  6d.  ] return,  25s. 

Moruya  (South  Coa.st),  242  miles — Single,  12s.  6d.  ; return,  20s. 

All  police  officers  throughout  the  country  are  instructed  to  give  advice 
Assistance  by  and  assistance  to  immigrants  should  they  require  it.  They  may,  therefore, 
Police.  consult  those  officers  at  any  time  when  they  are  in  difficulty  or  doubt. 

When  necessary  the  police  officer  will  forward  the  matter  on  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Department,  or  the  immigrant  may  communicate  direct  with  that  Department  in  the 
full  assurance  that  the  officers  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  advise  and  assist  them. 
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Intelligence  Department, 

Sydney,  4 April,  1906. 

The  following  Regulations  governing  Assisted  Immigration  to  New  South  Wales  have  been 
approved  by  the  Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  are  published  for  information. 

HENRY  C.  L.  ANDERSON, 

1 firector.  Intelligence  Department. 

Regulations  for  Assisted  Immigration. 

1.  All  assisted  immigrants  shall  be  selected  by  the  Agent-General,  or  by  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  under  instructions  from  the  Premier. 

2.  The  selection  of  assisted  immigrants  shall  be  made  mainly  from  the  populations  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  in  such  manner  that  the  numbers  of  immigrants 
accepted  from  each  of  these  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  year’s 
operations,  be  fairly  proportionate  to  the  respective  populations  of  those  parts,  as  shown  to 
exist  by  the  latest  Census  returns. 

3.  A proportion  of  the  assisted  immigrants  may  be  drawn  from  other  European  countries 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  also  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  provided  they  be  eligible  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  these  Regulations,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  “Immigration  Restriction  Acts,  1901-1905”  (Federal). 

4.  All  assisted  immigrants  must  be  of  sound  mental  and  bodily  health  and  of  good  moral 
character,  shall  not  exceed  50  years  of  age,  and  shall  consist  of  persons  skilled  in  any  form  of 
rural  industry,  domestic  servants,  and  any  others  who  can  satisfy  the  Agent-General  that  they 
will  make  suitable  settlers,  together  with  the  wives  and  families  of  the  same,  if  any  : Provided 
that  the  condition  as  to  occupation  shall  not  apply  to  immigrants  nominated  in  terms  of 
Regulations  6 and  10. 

5.  No  adult  male  immigrant  shall  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  these  Regulations 
until  lie  shall  have  given  satisfactory  proof  that,  upon  landing  in  Sydney,  he  will  be  possessed 
of  capital  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £10  if  he  be  a British  subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  extent  of  £25  if  he  be  a citizen  or  subject  of  any  other  country.  This 
Regulation  shall  not  apply  to  immigrants  nominated  in  terms  of  Regulations  6 and  10. 

6.  Nominations  for  assisted  immigration  may  be  made  in  the  State  in  the  following 
cases  : — 

(a)  Men  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  who  wish  to  bring  out  their  wives  and  children,  on 

satisfactory  reports  being  obtained  and  approval  by  the  Premier. 

(b)  Persons  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  who  wish  to  bring  out  their  parents  from  the 

Old  Country,  provided  that  the  conditions  of  health  and  age  are  complied  with. 

(c)  Persons  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  desiring  to  bring  out  near  relations,  other  than 

those  mentioned  above,  who  may  be  approved  in  terms  of  these  Regulations.  In  such 
cases  it  must  be  shown  that  employment  is  awaiting  the  immigrants  nominated,  or 
provision  made  for  their  maintenance,  if  without  adequate  means. 
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(d)  Any  settler  already  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  who  desires  to  bring  out  the  woman 
whom  he  proposes  to  marry. 

7.  Assistance  towards  fares  of  approved  immigrants  will  be  given  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  to  the  extent  of  £4  for  each  adult,  and  £2  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of 
3 and  12  years,  provided  that  the  steamship  company  in  whose  vessel  such  immigrant  shall 
travel  shall  make  a rebate,  to  be  approved  by  the  Premier,  from  the  fare  of  each  adult  or  child 
so  assisted.  The  Government  subsidy  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  immigrant  immediately 
upon  arrival  in  Sydney. 

8.  Assisted  immigrants  shall  be  brought  out  in  steamers  approved  by  the  Agent-General, 
or  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales. 

9.  All  arrangements  and  payments  in  connection  with  assisted  immigrants,  as  between 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  steamship  companies  concerned,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Agent-General  in  London,  or  by  the  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Department  in  Sydney. 

10.  Any  person  domiciled  in  New  South  Wales  who  wishes  to  nominate  a person  for  an 
assisted  passage  under  Regulation  6 shall  pay  to  the  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Department  in 
Sydney  the  net  sum  necessary  to  provide  a passage  for  such  nominated  immigrant,  or  shall  give 
a satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  same  in  monthly  instalments  within  one  year, 
and  shall  in  any  case  give  proof  that  such  nominated  immigrant  shall  be  adequately  provided 
for  upon  arrival.  Upon  such  nomination  being  approved  by  the  Premier,  a passage  certificate 
shall  lie  issued  to  the  apphcant,  which  must  be  produced  by  the  nominee  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  thereof,  to  the  Agent-General  in  London,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be  appointed 
by  the  Premier  for  this  purpose.  Before  arranging  to  provide  for  the  passage  to  New  South 
Wales  of  any  person  who  has  been  so  nominated,  the  Agent-General  shall  satisfy  himself  that 
such  person  is  eligible,  and  shall  refuse  to  provide  a passage  if  it  shall,  for  any  reason,  appear  to 
him  that  the  person  nominated  is  undesirable. 

11.  Any  immigrant  who  shall  have  taken  up  land  in  New  South  Wales  for  hona  fide  agri- 
cultural settlement  within  a reasonable  time  of  liis  arrival  shall  be  entitled  to  a refund  of  one- 
half  of  the  railway  fare  for  himself  and  family  when  travelling  to  the  district  in  which  he  shall 
have  settled,  to  take  possession,  and  also  one-half  of  the  railway  freight  charged  on  his  house- 
hold furniture,  stock,  and  agricultural  implements  taken  with  him. 
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Australian  Mortgag’e,  Land,  & Finance  Co.,  Ltd. 
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(Incorporated  1863) 


(THE  OLDEST  DASTOKAL  INSTITUTION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES), 

WOOL,  PROOUCE,  AND  GRAIN  BROKERS.  ^ SYDNEY. 


STOCK  AND  STATION  AOENTS. 


London  tdliio. 

13,  Leadenhall-st., 

E.C. 

Molboiirne  Oflicos: 
103  and  105, 
William-street. 

S.v<lney  Ollico: 

4,  Bligh-street. 

Agents 
throughout 
the  State. 

Hankors ; 

The  Bank  of  England 
The  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland 

Messrs.  Robarts, 
Lubbock,  & Co. 

- and  - 

The  Commercial 
Banking  Co.  of 
Sydney,  Ltd. 


('a|tital,  lil,000,000,  in  D)0,(M)0  £2o  slmres. 

Sn)»s<“ribed  t;3,n0(),00() 

Paid-np  ...  ...  520,000 

Reserve  Fund  ...  ».o  ...  250,000 


London 


Melbourne 


Geeloiiff 


SYDNEY  OFFICES,  BLIGH-STREET. 


Rol»ei-t  llenryson  Caird,  Es(j., 
navid  Finlayson,  Fs(j., 
Frederick  Green,  Esq., 

Henry  ,1.  Lubbock,  Esq., 


DIRECTORS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  ; 

Roliert  B.  Roimld,  Esq., 

George  Slade,  Es((., 

Frederick  A.  White,  Es<(. 

Manager  : C.  F.  Kingston,  Esq. 


MELBOURNE ; 

.1.  .1.  Falconer,  Esi(., 

Manager  for  Australia. 

SYDNEY  : 

.lames  Kidd,  Esq.,  Manager. 


fiitemliiig  Settlers  are  cordially  invited  to  call  upon 
ns  on  ari  ival  in  Sydney,  when  we  will  he  pleased  to  do 
what  we  can  to  assist  them  in  selecting  snitahle  farms, 
and  later  on  in  marketing  their  ])roduce. 
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BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


ESTABLISHED 

1817. 


Paid-up  Capital 
Reserve  Fund  . . 
Reserve  Liability 


£2,000,000 

1,425,000 

2,000,000 


£5,426,000 


DIRECTORS  : 

The  Hon.  CHARLES  |K.  MACKELLAR,  M.L.C.,  President. 

The  Hon.  REGINALD  JAMES  BLACK,  M.L.C.  I RICHARD  BINNIE,  Es(j. 

Sir  JAMES  E.  FAIRFAX,  Kt.  1 Hon.  Sir  NORMAND  M.4cLAURIN,  Kt.,  M.L  C. 

Senator  the  Hon.  .TAMES  THOMAS  WALKER. 

Auditors:  HARRINGTON  PALMER,  Esq.;  FREDERICK  W.  UTHER,  Esq.  General  Manager;  J.  BUSSELL  FRENCH. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  SYDNEY. 

THOMAS  HUNT  IVEY,  Manager.  LINDSAY  WHITEHEAD,  Asst.  Ma^eager. 

LONDON  OFFICE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET. 

Directors  : ROBERT  T,.  LUOAS-TOOTH,  Esq.,  Chairman;  FREDERICK  GREEN,  Esq.  DAVID  (JEORGE,  Manage, 

London  Bankers  : THE  BANK  OF  ENGDAND  ; THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK. 

MELBOURNE  BRANCH:  Manager  and  Chief  Officer  for  Victoria,  RODERICK  MURCHISON. 


Branches  in  New  South  Wales 


Bathiirst-street,  | 
Sydney 

Haymarket,  Sydney 
Pitt-street,  Sydney 
Royal  Exchange 
Branch,  Sydney 
Southern  Branch, 
Sydney 

Sussex-st.,  Sydney 
William-street, 
Sydney 
Adelong 
Albury 
Armidale 
Ashfield 
Balmain 


Rarraba 

Coolamou 

Goulbnrn 

Maitland 

Bathurst 

Cooma 

Grafton 

Manilla 

Bega 

(‘‘oouamble 

Grenfell 

Millthorpe 

Bellingeu 

Cootamundxa 

Gulgong 

Moama 

Bombala 

Corowa 

Gundagai 

Moree 

Braidwood 

Cowra 

Gimnedah 

Mosmaii 

Brewarrina 

Crookwell 

Hay 

Moruya 

Broken  Hill 

Crow’s  Nest 

Henty 

ISIudgee 

Bungendore 

Deniliquiu 

Inverell 

Miillumbimhy 

Burrowa 

Dubbo 

Jerilderie 

MurwiDnmbah 

Burwood 

Dungog 

Junee 

Narrandera 

Camden 

Eden 

Kyogl© 

Narrabri 

Campbelltowu 

Emmaville 

Lismore 

Newcastle 

Casino 

Forbes 

Liverpool 

Newcastle  West 

Oobargo 

Ganniain 

Lockhart 

Newtown 

Coif’s  Harbour 

Glen  limes 

Maclean 

North  Sydney 

Branches  in  Victoria 


C.  G.  AUord,  J.  T.  Ford,  and  W.  J.  Edwards,  Inspectors, 

Orange 
Parramatta 
Penrith 

Port  MacQuarie 
Queanbeyan 
Quirindi 
Richmond 
Rozelle 
Ryde 
Scone 
Singleton 
Tamworth 
Taralga 
Taree 
Temora 
Tenterfield 

Henry  Norman,  Inspector. 


Piper-street 
(Kyneton) 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St.  Amaud 


Branches  in  Queensland  : A.  T.  Halloran,  G.  J.  Lever,  R.  T.  Hilder,  Assistant  Inspectors. 


INIelbourne 

Beualla 

Eaglehawk 

Flinders-st.  West 

Kyneton 

Ararat 

Bendigo 

E.  Collingwood 

(Melbourne) 

Linton 

Bairnsdale 

Castlemaine 

Echiica 

Fitzroy 

Maldon 

Ballarat 

Chiltem 

Elmore 

Geelong 

Mansfield 

Beechworth 

Creswick 

Inglewood 

Malmsbury 

Tumut 
Trangie 
Ural  la 

Wagga  Wagga 

Walgett 

Warialda 

Waverley 

Wellington 

Windsor 

Wollongong 

Wyalong 

Wyong 

Yass 

Young 


Tallangatta 

Wangaratta 

Warragul 

Warrnambool 

Wodonga 


Brisbane 

Bowen 

Clermont 

Fortitude  Valley 

Hughenden 

Normanton 

Roma 

Aramac 

Bundaberg 

Clonciirry 

Georgetown 

Ipswich 

Oakey 

South  Brisbane 

Barcaldine 

Cairns 

Cooktown 

Gooadiwindi 

Longreach 

Rockhampton 

Toowoomba 

Blackall 

Charters  Towers 

Croydon 

Gympie 

Maryborough 

Branches  in  New  Zealand : E.  J.  Finch,  Inspector. 

Wellington 

Carterton 

Eltham 

Hastings 

Lawrence 

Nelson 

Patea 

Amberley 

Charleston 

Feilding 

Hawera 

Marton 

New  Plymouth 

Shannon 

Ashburton 

Christchurch 

Geraldine 

Hokitika 

Masterton 

Norsewood 

St.  Bathaus 

Auckland 

Dannevirke 

Gisborne 

Inglewood 

Midhirst 

Oamaru 

Stratford 

Blenheim 

Dunedin 

Greymouth 

Invercargill 

Napier 

Pahiatua 

Thames 

Bulls 

Edendale 

Gore 

Kaponga 

Naseby 

Palmerston  Nth. 

Timaru 

Cambridge 

Eketahuna 

Townsville 

Warwick 

Winton 


Waipawa 

Waipiata 

Waipuhurau 

Wanganui 

Waverley 

Westport 


Branches  in  South  Australia : Adelaide,  Port  Adelaide. 

Branches  In  Western  Australia  : Perth,  Boulder  City,  Coolgardie,  Fremantle,  Kalgoorlie. 

Branch  In  Fiji : Suva. 

Agencies  within  the  States : 

Tasmania  : The  Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Limited.  Western  Australia  ; 

Principal  Agencies  beyond  the  States : 


Western  Anstralian  Bank. 


Bn9LAND.— Birminffham  District  and  Counties 
Bank  ing  Co. , Ltd. , Lamhton  & Co.  (N ewcastle- 
on-Tyne),  Lancashire  & Yorkshire  Bank,  Ltd. , 
London  City  & Midland  Bank,  Ltd.,  Lloyd’s 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Manchester  & Liverpool  District 
Bank,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
Ltd.,  North  and  South  Wales  Bank,  Ltd., 
Nottingham  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Ltd. , Simonds 
& Co.,  J.  & C.  Stuckey’s  Banking  Co. 
ScoTi.ANn.-  The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 
iRELAHn.— National  Bank,  Limited. 
Hamburg. —The  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Ltd.,  Deutsche  Bank,  and  H.  J. 
Merck  & Co. 


Agencies  beyond  the 

America  (North  anp  South)  and  Canada. — 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  New 
York,  London,  Paris,  and  American  Bank, 
Bank  of  Cahfornia,  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  British  Bank 
of  South  America,  Ltd.,  London  and  Brazilian 
Bank,  Ltd.,  Banco  de  Chile,  ^ternational 
Banking  Corporation,  Sovereign  Bank  of 
Canada,  Bank  of  Tarapaca  & Argentine,  Ltd., 
Bank  of  Hamilton. 

India,  China,  anai  Cetlon.- National  Bank 
of  India,  Ltd.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  Hongkong  & Shanghai 


Corporation,  Mercantile  Bank  of  India, 
Ltd 

Batavia,  Manila,  anb  Japan.— Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China, 
Hongkong  & Shanghai  Banking  Corpora, 
tion,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

South  Africa.— Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  Ltd. , Bank  of  Africa,  Ltd.,  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd. 

Noumea.— Banque  De  I’Indo  Chine. 

Cuba.— Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

West  Indies.-  Colonial  Bank. 

Mauritius. — The  Bank  of  Mauritius. 

Honolulu.-,  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii. 


Banking  Corporation,  International  Banking 

The  Bank  allows  Interest  on  Fixed  Deposits  ; Collects  for  its  Customers  Dividends  on  Shares  in  public  companies,  and  Interest 
on  Debentures ; undertakes  the  agency  of  other  Banks ; and  conducts  all  customary  Banking  business.  Also  issues  Letters  of 
Credit  and  Circular  Notes  negotiable  throughout  the  world. 


NE^Y  SOUTH  AVALES.— A OUIDE  FOB  IMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS 


M(. 


nets 


of 


Cast=lron  and  Steel  Water  Pipes  to 
all  the  Australian  Governments 
and  Water  Boards. 


STEEL  LOCKING  BAR  PIPES, 
SPIRAL  PIPES,  LANCASHIRE, 
CORNISH,  MULTITUBULAR  & 
VERTICAL  BOILERS  - 


SUfFLlED  ON  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 


NKW  SOUTH  WALP^S.— A GUIDP^  PX)P^  TMHlCiRANTS  AND  SKT'I'Ll^US. 
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AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 


VIA  TME  CAFE. 


Federal-Houloer-Shire  Lines 


UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OE  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
EOR  THE  CONVEYANCE  OE  EMIGRANTS 


FROM  . . 

LONDON. 

LIVERPOOL, 

MANCHESTER, 

CARDIFF, 


BRISTOL, 

WEST  COAST 
OF  ENGLAND  AND 
SCOTLAND. 


FOR  . . 

ADELAIDE, 

MELBOURNE, 

SYDNEY, 

BRISBANE, 


AUCKLAND, 
WELLINGTON, 
LYTTELTON,  and 
PORT  CHALMERS. 


Fine  Full-powered  Steamers,  Specially  Constructed  for  the 
Colonial  Trade,  having  EXCELLENT  ACCOMMODATION 
FOR  FIRST  AND  THIRD  CLASS  PASSENGERS,  are 


despatched  at  REGULAR  INTERVALS. 


Surgeon  and  Stewardess  carried.  ♦ Fitted  Throughout  with  Electric  Light. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  . . 


IN  SYDNEY. 

IN  BRISBANE. 

IN  MELBOURNE 
IN  ADELAIDE. 


fBIRT  & Co.,  Limited,  7,  Macquarie  Place, 
t MOULDER  BROTHERS  & Co.,  Limited,  63,  Pitl-street. 

1 BIRT  & Co.,  Limited,  South  Brisbane. 

I BRITISH  INDIA  & Q.A.  Co.,  Limited,  Mary-street. 

' TURNBULL,  MARTIN  & Co.,  Queen-street. 

(McILWRAITH,  McEACHARN  & Co.  Propy.,  Limited,  467, 
( Collins-street. 

ELDER,  SMITH  & Co.,  Limited. 


And  to  Agents  at  all  other  Principal  Ports  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  to 


HOULDER  BROTHERS  & Co.,  Ltd., 

146,  Leadeuhall-street,  Loiulou.  K.fl. 
14,  Water-street,  Liverpool. 

30,  Gordou-street,  Glasgow. 
TURNBULL,  MARTIN  & COMPANY, 

112,  Feneluirch-street,  London,  E.C. 
8,  Gordou-street,  Glasgow. 


BIRT,  POTTER  AND  HUGHES,  Ltd., 

‘2,  Fencluirch  Avenue,  London,  E.(’. 
MARWOOD  AND  ROBERTSON, 

.30,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
BETHELL,  GWYN  & Co., 

40,  Corn-street,  Bristol. 
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ALBERT  GREGORY, 

40,  MARKET-ST., 
SYDNEY. 


Manufacturer  of 


Wholesale  Saddler^ 
Harness-maker, 

Saddlers’  Ironmonger, 
“ and  - 

^ Indent  Merchant. 


Bridles,  Saddles,  Harness,  &c., 

and  Everything  connected  with  the  Trade. 


QREQOLINE. 


Invaluable  to  - - 

the  Dairy  Farmer. 


Correspondence 

Solicited. 


WEYMARK  d SON, 

BvnW  anD 

Commission  Hatnts, 

■f  fruit  Exchange,  Sydney. 


Importers  and  Exporters  of  all 
Inter-state  Fruits.  ^ 


Established 

1870. 


COUNTRY  TRADE  A SPECIALITY. 


^'EW  .-^OUTH  WALES.— A GUIDE  FOE  IMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 


Estd. 


J,  & C,  ROUGHLEY, 


.1884. 


Fruit  Merchants  S Commission  Agents 


Of  BATHURST-STREET.  SYDNEY. 


HANDLE  WITH  UNIFORM  SUCCESS  Fruits  from  All  Parts  of  the  World 

Orders  Despatched  avith  C.a.re  .a.xd  Promptitude. 

Expert  Packers  oxly  employed. 

CORRESPO.XDEXCE  IXYITED. 


Bankers:  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 


T ELEPHONE  3419. 


KOERSTZ  patent  wool  presses 


Write  for  Catalogues; 


C.  KOERSTZ, 


Manufacturer,  Abattoirs-road, 
Pyrmont,  Sydney. 


The  BEST  KNOWN  Presses 
in  the  Market. 

PRU  E. 

THE  LITTLE  1VONHEK  1VOOL  PRESS  . OM.Y  £14  10s. 
THE  SELEITOR’S  HOIIESTE.U*  LESSEE'S  PRU  E. 

WOOL  PRESS  ..  ONLY  i'lT. 

For  Large  Stations  and  Woolseourers,  where  the  work  is  very 
heavy,  we  would  recommend 

THE  KOERSTZ  SQUATTERS’  PRESS 
Price,  £25. 

THE  LANGLEY— Price,  £30 ; or 
THE  STATION  PRESS— Price,  £35. 

Also  maker  of  Skin,  Dimii'ing  and  Ifcy 
Presses,  Stump  Extractors,  Wool  Scouring 
Plants,  Pumps,  and  Quartz  Crushers. 

Orders 
Promptly 
attended  to. 


I 


I 
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P.O.  HAYMARKET, 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

BOX  36. 

- 

TEL.  1720 

1 A ivil  r-rs  G 

slater.- 

1“  CT  D 

WHOLESALE  FRUIT 

1 

MERCHANT 

. . AND  COMMISSION 

AGENT.  . . 

CORPORATION  BUILDINGS, 

BELMORE 

HAY-ST,,  SYDNEY; 

AT 

MARKETS. 

Importer  anti  Exporter  of  all  kinds  of  Emit.  B 

Country  Trade  a Speciality. 

Agent  for  Queensland  Fruitgrowers’  I.  A T.  Co.  | 

Only  Expert  Packers  employed. 

Shipping  Supplied.  f 

1 Account  Sales  rendered  Weekly. 

Great  Western 
/Hilling  Co.,  Limited. 

Head  Office: 

MILLTHORPE. 

S'iDNEY  OFFICE: 

111,  SUSSEX-STREET. 

Telephone  3439. 


LEO  KOSSELL,  Managing'  Director. 


MILLS  & SILOS. 

Cash  Buyers  of  all  varieties  of  WHEAT  in  any  quantity. 


FLOUR  is  made  from  carefully 
an  up-to-date  Plant  in  a cool,  dry 


WARATAH” 

Wheat  with 

3,131  feet  above  sea-level. 

WARATAH”  FLOUR  will  keep  well. 

Bread,  Scones,  Cakes,  or  Pastry. 


selected 

climate. 


Makes  first-class 


5 
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1hE  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  & PRODUCE  COMPANY.''^^ 


HEAD  OFFICE  : 

Fruit  Exchange,  Bathurst-st,  Sydney. 

BRANCHES ! 


NEWCASTLE,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  DURBAN,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HOBART,  TASMANIA.  - - - I ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


We  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION  in  our  Handling  of  Fruits  to  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Importers  of  Australian  Fruits  can  rely  on  Promptitude  and  due 
Despatch.  correspondence  invited. 


F.  Chilton, 

Fruit  Merchant  AND 

Growers’  A^ent,  ^ 


BELMORE  MARKETS, 
SYDNEY. 


Consignments  received  and  sold  to  best  advantage. 

Fruit  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  E STABLISHED  I892. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES.-A  GUIDE  FOR  IMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 


E.  W.  MOLESWORTH 

(Established  1870), 

79,  Pitt-st.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  (opposite  Royal  Exchange) 

CUSTOMS,  SHtPPING,  AND  FORWARDING  AGENT, 

LAND  AND  INCOME  TAX  ADJUSTER, 

INSURANCE  BROKER  AND  GENERAL  AGENT. 


GOODS  received  and  cleared  from  Ships’  Side  or  Bond,  and  despatclied  to  all  parts  by  Rail  or  Steamer. 
WOOL,  GRAIN,  AND  PRODUCE  Received  and  Sold,  Stored,  or  Shipped  to  otlier  ports  as  required. 

LAND  AND  INCOMES  TAXES.  RETURNS  carefully  prepared  and  Lodged.  ALL 

DISPUTES  adjusted,  and  REFUNDS  of  overpa}'ments  obtained.  All  communications 
regarded  as  Strictly  Confidential. 

INSURANCES  effected  against  all  FIRE  and  MARINE  RISKS,  and  LIFE  ASSURANCES 

arranged. 

AGENCIES  AND  CORRESPONDENTS  throughout  the  World. 


^abal  anb  JFlilitarg  Uniforms.  Rabies’  CEosttimes  anb  |jiibing  l^abits. 


NEW  SUUTfl  WALRS.—A  GUIDE  FOR  LMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 
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DALTON  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Central  Providers, 


5ummer=street, 


Orange. 


GENERAL  STOREKEEPERS, 

FLOUR  MILLERS, 

PRODUCE  MERCHANTS. 

BIGGEST  STOCK  in  tlie  Wesleru  Disli  id  of- 


DRAPERY  & MILLINERY, 

CLOTHING  & MERCERY, 

BOOTS  & SHOES, 

GROCERY,  WINES,  & SPIRITS, 
IRONMONGERY, 

FURNITURE  & BEDDING, 
CARPETS  & LINOLEUMS. 


Statioij  Supplies  a Speciality. 


GALVANISED  CORRUGATED  IRON, 

BAR,  ROD,  & SHOEING  IRON, 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY, 

RABBIT-PROOF  NETTING. 


CASH  BUYERS  of  WHEAT 
and  all  kinds  of  PRODUCE 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— A GUIDE  FOR  LVl MIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


STIMSON  & FIRTH  fKUIT  /HEKCHANTS  and 

. . Fruit  Exchange,  Sydney.  . . fKUiT-CKOWEKy  AGENTS. 


ESTABLISHED  1891. 


TELEPHONE-3497. 


Points  for  Fruit-growers , 


We  handle  the  fruit  with  as  much  Care  [and  Attention  as 
if  it  were  our  own. 

Growers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consign  to  us. 
We  have  a Very  Large  Outlet  for  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Our  Business  Methods  are  Up-to-date. 

Account  Sales  and  Cheques  are  forwarded  as  soon  as 
Lines  are  cleared. 

A Pair  Trial  will  lead  to  a Continuance  of  Business. 


Forward  us  Full  Particulars  early,  when  sending  consignments.  Ailvice  Notes  and 
addressed  envel(.)pes  provided.  Correspondence  Invited. 


Reference:  BANK  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  BATHURST-St.  BRANCH,  SYDNEY. 


Tremain  Bros., 


Victoria  & Britannia  Roller  tlour  /Hills, 


f ^4  a 


Hifi 


Our  Invincible  Flour 


Has  heen  Aumrded 


First  Prize  Royal  Hgrioullxiral  SRow,  Sydpey. 

Medal,  Calcutta  Iqlernatioqal  ExRibitioq,  1883-4. 

Medal,  Chicago  Expositioq,  1892-3. 

13  First  Special  Prizes  Agricultural  SpoWs  at  BatRurst. 
2 ,,  ,,  ,,  Blayqey. 


FLOUR  • BRAN  • POLLARD 

Always  in  Large  Quantities  at 
Market  Rates. 


CASH  BUYERS  OF  WHEAT 

In  any  Quantity  at  Mills  or  on  any 
Railway  Station. 
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C.  G.  PlGGOTT, 

I^ruit  JHcrclinnt, 

^ Importer  & Exporter, 

THE  N.S.W.  FRUrr  EXCHANGE,  SYDNEY, 

N.  S.  W. 
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REPRESENTING  THE  LEADING  AUSTRALIAN  GROWERS  ON  THE  SYDNEY  MARKETS. 


F'ruit  Despatched  to  All  Parts 
of  the  World. 


Finn  Orders  for  Australian 
Fruits  invited. 


Experienced  Packers  only  employed,  tims  avoidinff  all  risks  arising  trom  inexjterience. 

g:  =rS> 

We  are  prepared  to  act  as  Agents  for,  and,  invite  correspondence  fi  oin.  all 
Australasian  Growers  and  Exporters  of  Foreign  Fruits. 

G 

Account  Sales  with  Cheque  despatched  Every  Monday, 
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L.  B.  Isaacs*  Sons 

(Establislieil  1881.) 

COMMISSION  AGENTS,  SALESMEN,  & MERCHANTS. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  GRAIN,  & PRODUCE. 


* 

CABUE  ADDRESS: 

ISAACS, 

Sydney. 


TRADE 


LBI 


MARK. 


* 

TEL.  4064. 

ABC  Code, 

4th  and  5th  Edition. 


Head  Office  : BELMORE  MARKETS,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Bulk  Stores:  2 & 4,  Little  Albion  Street,  and  180,  Macquarie-street  South. 


Correspondence  invited.  Consignments  received. 


We  guarantee  highest  Market  Prices  and  (Jnick  Returns. 


Consignors  can  rest  assured  - - 

THAT 

They  will  i-eceive  ivliable  inforTiiatioii  of  ruling  market 
prices  and  prompt  advice  of  Sales. 

Our  wide  experience  will  be  used  for  their  benefit. 

Their  interests  are  ours. 


Regular  consigumeiits  received  from  • 

New  South  Wales,  Tictoria,  I Shipping  and  Country  Orders 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  receive  our  special  attention. 

and  Tasmania.  ^ 

BANKERS ; 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  * The  Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania, 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  ^ Hobart,  Tas, 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES.- A GUIDE  FOR  lMMir;KANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 
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G.  A.  MOREHOUSE, 

* Frilit  jVlerchant  and  Commission  Rpn 

THE  FRUIT  EXCHANGE, 

. . AND  . . 

13,  STEAM  MILL  STREET, 

Established 

^SYDNEY.  - 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED.  * 

^ — -X  

1 

i 

i) 

0 

Telephone  813.  Cable  Address  “ POMONA." 

HOPKINS  & LIPSCOMBE, 

Fruit  Merctiants, 

CoiT|rr|issiori  Hgents, 

Stiips’  Providores, 

1 

Fruit  Exchange,  Barker-street,  Sydney. 

Established  1875.  f)  ORCHARDS  — 

The  Oldest  House  in  the  Trade.  REDLINGTON,  PENNANT  HILLS. 

We  pack  Fruit  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  to  any 
Port  in  the  World. 

Consignments  entrusted  to  our  care  receive  our  best 
attention  with  prompt  returns.  Call  or  write. 

^ ^ 
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NEW  v'^OUTH  WALES.— A rJUTDE  FOR  TMiUTORANTS  AND  SETTLERS. 


Absolutely 

Pure 


Always  available  and  always  welcome 
wherever  the  Old  Flag  is  found. 


It  is  the  Ideal  Beverage  for  all  times  and  seasons. 
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